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Workers, Machinery, and Production in the Automobile Industry 


By Mortier W. La Fever, or tHe U. 5S. Bureau or Lasor Srartistics 


HE automobile industry has had a phenomenal growth, and 
during this expansion has made great improvement in meth- 
ods of manufacture. The rise of this industry has led to 
numerous scientific and technical developments, many of, which 
have been radical in character. Among these may be cited the 
unprecedented progress of metallurgical engineering, which is closely 
related to chemical engineering; the working out of the mechanical 
problems by mechanical engineering, and the contributions of elec- 
trical engineering in providing the modern starting and lighting 
systems and better methods of welding metals electrically. Hydrau- 
lic engineers have of late been given the problem of producing a 
reliable hydraulic brake, and besides all of these the industry has 
brought forth two new branches of engineering, one of which has 
dealt with the designing and building of automobile bodies, while 
the other has specialized on the problem of roads and has made 
possible the network of excellent highways throughout this country. 
The realization of the possibilities that were early apparent as to 
the many and varied ways in which the automobile wail become a 
creat factor in the social and commercial world resulted in concerted 
efforts to attain reliability by the development of special metals, 
special methods, better designs, special machine tools, high-speed 
cutting tools, conveyor systems, inspection methods, etc. The 
improvement in the automobile led to increased demand, increased 
demand led to higher production, and higher production led to lower 
manufacturing costs. en one considers that approximately 15 years 
ago a 5-passenger car equipped with a 12-horsepower double opposed 
horizontal motor sold for $5,500. and that the same company, with 
wages more than doubled and the dollar worth about one-half what 
it was then, now manufactures a 5-passenger car equipped with all 
modern appliances and with a well-balanced 25-horsepower 6-cylinder 
“noiseless’’ motor which sells for approximately the same price, one 
can imagine the great changes that have made this opie, 


Importance of the Industry 


‘THE automobile industry is one of the great factors in the com- 
merce of the world: e extent of the market for raw materials 
created by the automobile is probably exceeded by no other one 
industry. Since the fabrication of the present-day car requires a 
very wide range of raw materials, the automobile industry in its 
various ramifications affects other industries in almost every part of 
the world. Also, the bringing together of the raw materials and 
parts, and the transportation of the finished product, increase ship- 
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ments both by water and by rail. There are but. few countries tha; 
do not furnish a part of the raw materials needed in this industry. 
Some of the most important materials that are used in large quan(j- 
ties are iron, steel, aluminum, nickel, copper, lead, tin, leather. 
imitation leather, cotton fabric, upholstering fabric, hair and moss 
for padding, asbestos, glass, lumber, petroleum, paint and varnish, 
rubber, and the Sniched products of numerous other industries. 

The automobile industry led to the development of the closely 
allied but specialized “bodies and parts” industry. The products o! 
the latter are used in two ways—to supply repair bodies and parts 
for cars already sold and to supply the automobile manufacture; 
with “‘ready to assemble” parts to be used in the manufacture or 
production of new cars. A few automobile manufacturers obtain «| 
of the parts of their product from bodies and parts manufacturers. 

Together these industries have enjoyed unequaled industrial 
growth, as is indicated by the following table. This table shows 
that the rank of the automobile industry, based on the “value of 
products,” advanced from the one hundred and fiftieth place among 
the industries in 1899 to third place in 1919, and that the bodies and 
parts industry advanced from the two hundred and thirty-third place in 
1904 to twenty-fifth place in 1919.° The figures for 1921 show that 
although the automobile industry suffered a decided slump, it held 
its ae while the bodies and parts industry went back to thirtieth 
place among the leading industries. This table also shows that in the 
same time the average yearly earnings of the wage earner have in- 
creased more than two and a half times and that where 1.66 cars per 
wage earner were built in 1899, 11.15 were built in 1921. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND OCF THE BODIES AND 
PARTS INDUSTRY, 1899 TO 1921! 
























































. Number of cars 
Num-| , pes Value of products manufactured 
ber of pr oo “ Average | Cost of ma- ] 
Year estab- of ware Pci yearly | terials (in 
lish- pe (in thou-| Wage |thousands)| Total Rank Per 
ments sands) (in thou- | indus- Total wage 
: sands) trially earner 
Automobile industry 
1899____.... 57 2,241] $1,321] $589.32 $1, 804 $4, 748 150 3, 723 1. 66 
1904__..._. 178 12, 049 7, 159 594.15 13, 151 26, 645 89 21, 692 1. 80 
1909... ..... 265 51, 294 33, 180 646. 87 107, 731 193, 823 29 126, 570 2. 47 
Seee...-.. ¥ 300 79, 307 66, 934 843. 99 292, 598 503, 230 s 568, 781 7.17 
TE 315 | 210,559) 312,166 | 1,482.55 | 1,578,652} 2,387,903 3 | 1,888, 059 8, 97 
MG incsiea 385 | 143,658} 221,974) 1,545.15] 1,107,062)| 1,671,387 3 | 1,602, 336 11, 15 
Automobile bodies and parts industry 

1904_....___ 57 1,810 $980 | $541.44 $1, 493 $3, 388 i a 
1909... 478} 24,427| 15,513] 635.09 23, 914 55, 379 Reet. 4.......- 
1914_...... 971] 47,785| 34,993) 732.29 63, 610 429, 601 (Aoi om 
1919........| 2,515 | 132,556] 178,956 | 1,350.03 362, 692, 171 OP Mite wtoa3<~<'-}-- —_— 
2021. ...... 1, 974 69, 119 96, 779 | 1, 400. 18 213, 965 408, 017 ES ee ee 





























1 Figures in this table are compiled or computed from United States Bureau of Census, Census of Man- 


oA press release of the U. 8. Department of A dated Oct. 2, 1924, shows that on July |, 
1924, 15,552,077 motor vehicles were registered in ae Ualeed Bentee, being one for every 6.6 persons. 
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Scope and Method of Bureau's Study 


FARLY in 1924 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study, of 
which the present article is a summary, of the changes in methods 
and machinery in the automobile industry and in the average result- 
ant productive capacity of the wage earner. In this article are shown 
as many specific examples of various improvements as_ possible, 
and the changes in the productive capacity of the wage earner which 
have resulted from them. 

Twenty-five automobile manufacturing establishments located in 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
were visited and data obtained regarding actual production per man 
before and after the inauguration of improved methods, systems, 
machinery, devices, etc. roduction figures from each establish- 
ment that had comparable data from year to year were obtained 
for as Many years as available. In no instance could all data be 
segregated for each model manufactured by an establishment, hence 
so far as general production is discussed in this article consideration 
is given to the total number of cars manufactured without regard 
to the different models or types. 

No data were obtained for the few establishments which purchase 
all the parts of their product from the bodies and parts inkasetaoveeeth. 

In each of the numerous shops of the various establishments, the 
best possible information was obtained from planning and produc- 
tion engineers, time-study officials, piecework records, and personal 
observation, and in several instances production figures were obtained 
directly from the machine operators. Because production figures 
were not availiable, the details of several progressive changes, some 
very important and others at least eitetaiely interesting, had of 
necessity to be omitted. 


Trend in Production 


ITH due consideration for the changes that have been made in 
the models of cars and in the number of parts manufactured 
from year to year by each establishment, the trend in _ produc- 
tion time per car manufactured in the following sitetticentnts 
taken as samples indicates how the increased production and the 
increased efficiency in organization have sedated the time required 
for the completion of a car in different establishments. Inasmuch as 
the model manufactured by each establishment differs from the 
models manufactured by its competitors and as one establishment 
may purchase a far different number of ready-to-assemble parts than 
another, there is no basis of comparison between plants, and conse- 
quently no attempt should be made to compare the average hours of 
one plant with those of another. 

For Establishment A data were available for each year since 1912 
except 1918 and 1919, the data for which could not be segregated 
because of war work on other articles. The average man hours re- 
quired per car are shown below for each available year: 





Man-hours Man-hours 
per car per car 
Rie e ta sw ele ate bus £0 Dl ee ee ee 2, 013 
usw wind anus ec wee ae Gee 8 Bee. 6 ocowedcccccscods< ), 660 
aa ae {OSS ee ee 1, 243 
OSES eee ME es c&eecascctecsss cs 1, 136 
MS P| eee ee ee eee 813 
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Due to the fact that conveyor systems were introduced into the 
industry in 1913 and that with the increasing efficiency of conveyors 
there has been a constant improvement of other manufacturing 
methods, the period covered by the figures above is probably that o{ 
the greatest advancement in the industry. The figures indicate the 
rate of change in the productive capacity of the wage earner which 
has resulted from the improvement of methods, machinery, etc. 

Records for Establishment B were not available previous to 1416. 
The man-hours per car produced, for each ieslinhis year, were as 


follows: Man-hours | Man-hours 
per car | per car 
Sete DOTS” aes 8 Ses 19g OO 8 eb Dik 4 596 
Os sau. Dbetriric cae SSL PMR iit add ysdig_ lt 796 
$08 509° out eo ciult BOL, . tis ee = 2 528 
~~ SR ea RIN allt ON NE SEE TORTS ee 599 





The figures for this plant are mtcresting because they show what 
happens when production is lowered and the percentage of closed cars 
as compared to that of open cars is changed from year to year, and also 
the effect of changing models. Before discussing the figures, how- 
ever, it should be noted that when a change of model takes place 
every detail is worked out previous to the beginning of actual pro- 
duction, and the resulting increase in time cost per car for the year 
in which the change is made is due mainly to the additional nonpro- 
ductive hours necessary to readjust fixtures, machines, and other 
equipment to make them suitable to the production of the new <e- 
signs and to the necessary reorganizing and systematizing that ac- 
company such a change. In this establishment the readjustment; 
necessary in changing the design were not such as to affect seriously 
the figures for the time required on the car itself. 

As the model was changed in the middle of 1917, the average of 
751 man-hours per car for that year applies to two models of car. 
The average production time for the later model, including the added 
time cost for making the change, was 806 hours; in 1918 the produc- 
tion time per car‘for the same model was 876 hours, due to the fact 
that in 1918 production fell 39 per cent from that of 1917. 

Another change of model was made in 1921 and, with business at 
a low ebb, the production was even lower than in 1918. The result 
was an increase of —— r car over es but aes of better 
organization, improved machinery, etc., the resulti wh figure 
was still under that of 1918, om though pro td pat Date 

verse. 

In 1923 the average time per car was higher than in 1922, although 
ange was due to the fact 
that it — more time to build a closed car than an open car, and 
that in 1922 out of each 100 cars built 15 were of the closed type, 


ie in 1923, 55 ears out of each 100 were closed. 


Records for Establishment C were available since 1912 except for 





1916, 1917, and 1918. Thea man-hours per car built in this 
plant for each available year are as s below: 
Man-hours Man-hours 
per car per car 

ae eal dates oer ov ws ot aco Ao Le cnn nem eeiinn ae a 396 

stl ciao a 322 

ae oe ee St OM as. cnn wcepunecu an 273 

aR nn nnhinn--n- 228 

EA is mimes woe Stas a 425 
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In 1912 this company was producing three models, all of different 
sion. Beginning with 1913 it has concentrated on a single model, 
resulting in a decrease of approximately 300 man-hours per car. 
The adoption of better manufacturing methods from year to year, 
together with increased production, has also caused a constant de- 
crease in the average time required to build a car. 

Establishment D had records back to and including 1911. These 
records, however, were in such detail as to make prohibitive the 
work of procuring average hours per car for each year. Therefore, 
only a representative figure was obtained for 1911. This figure is the 
average production time per car for three models—a runabout 
equipped with a hen, sty | inder engine; a four-passenger roadster 
using an engine with two horizontal double-opposed cylinders; and a 
four-passenger touring car equipped with a four-cylinder vertical 
motor. No records were available to show how many of each model 
were manufactured in that year. With this wide range in models, 
it required an average of 625 man-hours to build each car in 1911. 
In 1923 the one model built by this concern was equipped with a 
six-cylinder motor and all up-to-date appliances and required an 
average of only 314 man-hours per car. 

Data for years previous to 1918 were not available for Establish- 
ment E. In the statement below, however, is shown the “‘ productive 
hours” per car for each year beginning with 1918: 


Productive Productive 


hours per | hours per 
car car 
Pada. ~ Sids— ~ ces FE ae a a oe 59 
7 ae tl aa a 50 
in 9, lin, RS Th ie van ann daneo seca 51 


In this establishment a “ productive” employee is one who actually 
participates in the fabrication of the product. Therefore, the above 
figures do not include the average hours for nonproductive employees, 
such as clerks, truckers, repairmen, etc., whose work does not directly 
contribute to the building of the component parts of the product. 
The average productive hours were reduced from 97 in 1918 to 51 in 
1923, as is shown above, the average for 1923 being slightly higher 
than for 1922 because of the increased proportion of ¢ aod cars manu- 
factared m 1923. It will be noticed also that the average productive 
time cost for 1921 was higher than for 1920, due mainly to a 28 per 
pre decrease in production resulting from business Lesmetien in 

1. 

The downward trend of average man-hours required per car shown 
by the above examples is due to the enormous increase in production 
in the industry which has resulted from producing automobiles de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the business and the social world 
at prices consistent with the quality of the product. . The enormous 

owth and the exigencies of war work, in turn, afilorded opportunities 
or the conception and inauguration of many novel ideas which in- 
creased the production of the individwal worker. One simple but 
effective imnovation was that made by one establishment which 
employed @ boy to collect mail from the various departments. The 
boy vale toruished with roller skates and he alone now rolls through- 
out the factory collecting the mail that required six employees to 
gather before the advent of the skates. 
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The war-time effort to find ways to speed up production did jot 
stop with the coming of peace, and many experiments begun at {)\,; 
time have borne fruit in the last three or four years. This faci, jc 
clearly demonstrated by the experience of one well-known esj,}). 
lishment in which, in 1920, one car per day was built by each 35 


men employed, whereas in 1924 one car per day was built by cach 


20 men employed. 


Development of Industry and Effects of Improvements 


"THE development of efficient organization and the installation and 
effective use of improved machinery have accompanied the jp- 
creasing demand and made possible quantity production as we'll as 
low prices. Indeed, some of the improved machinery, the product 
of modern engineering ingenuity, performs the almost impossibl.. 
When automobile manufacturing began to assume large projor- 
tions it became evident that the machinery which it had inherited 
from the bicycle industry was fast becoming useless. The ([irst 
automobiles were driven by sprocket and chain because that was a 
common method used on one and the machinery for making 
those parts was already on the market. Likewise, many curly 
automobile frames were made from tubular steel, probably because 
the bicycle industry had. already found a process for welding with 
electricity the tube steel which could be used in building frames. 
Wire wheels were used on some of the first automobiles because 
quantities of wheels, as well as the machinery for building them, 


| were obtainable from bicycle manufacturers. In 1903, however, 


artillery wheels of wood were adopted by many automobile builders, 
since the wire wheels would not stand the side strains. 

The popularizing methods of the bicycle industry were also adopted. 
Bicycle racers became automobile racers. To win a race was at 
that time the best advertising any make of automobile could obtain. 
The car which met the test was immediately in demand by the 
public. Automobile racing stimulated interest in development, 
causing engineers to devote a 5 asi deal of study to the more scicn- 
tific building of the ro any racing cars were developed which 
were equipped with four, six, and eight cylinder engines. ‘These 
cars, however, did not prove satisfactory, because, sooner or later, 
some parts which were required to stand a great deal of shock and 
vibration would fracture. This brought about research for special 
steels to benees the carbon steel, which was about the only kind in 
use up to this time. 

Use of the automobile for racing also caused radical changes in 
design. The less successful makes were forced out of the market, 
the more successful lasting only until surpassed by machines using 
n discovered materials and principles. One improvement ¢v)- 
sisted in the opening of the inlet valve by a cam, the same as the 
exhaust valve; the inlet valve had heretofore been opened by suction. 
Air-cooled motors were the subject of extensive experimentation, but 
ss Be few survived; thermo-sy ing systems were adopted 
with the setting of the motor in a vertical position. Both the two 
and four cycle motors were thoroughly tried, the four-cycle type 
proving the more satisfactory. Gy 
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Special Metals 


The toughness or brittleness of steel depends mainly upon its 
earbon content and state of crystallization. If the molten metal is 
cooled slowly it crystallizes in large crystals; if rapidly, the crystals 
are fine. Some kinds of finely crystallized steel which have to 
undergo constant vibration often slowly form large crystals and will 
fracture just-when strength is most needed. It was this change in 
crystallization which caused carbon steel crank shafts to break. 
This fault necessitated the development of new metals and better 
methods of crystallization. 

One event which was responsible for the development of better 
metals and intensified efforts to attain reliability in American-made 
cars was a race at Palm Beach in 1905 during which a French car 
was wrecked. An American manufacturer picked up a piece of 
twisted steel from the wreck and had it analyzed. The analysis 
showed that the steel contained vanadium. The manufacturer 
tried to produce the same quality of steel in this country, but for 
some time met with successive failures. At last a method was 
discovered by which the steel could be made. This opened the 
way, and in a short time steel was being combined with various 
metals such as nickel, chromium, chrome-nickel, vanadium, etc. 
The resulting alloys had quite different characteristics from the 
steels previously used, and were soon being used wherever relative 
tensile strength and the ability to absorb shocks without detriment 
were needed. 

Heat Treating 


The problem of securing the finest state of crystallization in metals 
and a uniformity of quality has been met by the scientific develop- 
ment of various heat-treating methods. 

Many new types of furnaces for heat treating have been designed, 
one of the latest of,which is a furnace with a revolving table entirely 
inclosed except for a small opening through which the metal to be 
treated is placed in the oven. This furnace is so designed that the 
metal, upon reaching the right temperature, is quenched or cooled 
without exposure in any way to the outside air. Some of the old-style 
furnaces like the ones this replaced are still in use in the same factory. 
Each of these requires two men for its operation, while the new 
furnace requires three. However, the new furnace will produce as 
much treated metal as four of the old furnaces, so that, using the 
new type of furnace, production per man is two and two-thirds times 
as great as with the old type. Also the steel produced by the im- 
proved furnace is of very superior quality. 


Forging 


Among other problems which have presented themselves has been 
the action of steel under various working methods. The bicycle 
had developed swedging machines which were used to swedge the 
tubes for bicycle frames. For years automobile engineers endeav- 
ored to adapt the swedging machine to the forging of rear axle 
shafts and similar parts, on the principle that the more steel is forged 
or beaten while hot the finer the resulting grain of the steel and the 
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better the quality.. Only reeently, however, have successful resulis 
been obtained. One company has developed a new machine for fore- 
ing which consists of two dies secured and projected inside of a heavy y 
metal cylinder. In the walls of the cylinder there are 10 heavy rollers 
evenly s When the eylinder is made to rotate, each pair of 
rollers in the wall forces the dies together. The machime is so con- 
structed that the cylinder will rotate 350 times per minute. Thus 
a piece of steel placed between the dies is beaten at the rate of 3,500 
times per minute, while if it were drop-forged probably the highest 
number of blows would be 150 per minute. iously the grain 
of the steel must be of better quality when forged on such a machine, 
and at the same time, as compared to drop-forging, the machine 
doubles the production per man. Besides these accomplishments 
the saving in steel is important. A piece of stock 28 inches long is 
uired for the drop-forging of an axle 32 inches long, while an 
shaft the same size ond honigth can be swedged from a piece of 

the stock 24 inches long. 

One problem in drop forging which has demanded much attention 
is the forging of the cluster gear. This cluster, which is forged from a 
single piece of stock, is a unit im the selective sliding type of trans- 
mission. It consists of four integral gears of different sizes side by 
side on a common shaft. The stock from which it is forged is usually 
about the size of the gear known as the second-speed gear. In forging 
this the larger gear 1s upset while the smailer gears are drawn out. 
Thus the gears all get considerable forging except the second-spee| 

ear. The result is that the second-speed gear is of different texture 
rom the others, and if put underextra heavy strain it is often stripped. 
This unevenness of quality as between the gears is partially overcome 


by improved heat-treatmg methods. 


Welding, Riveting, and Seldering 


The welding of metals is of great importance and bears a close 
relation to forging. The art of weldi has been known for many 
centuries and with the introduction of electric welding in 1881 it 
e more important than ever. The bicycle industry developed 
a method of electrically welding the tubes of bicycle frame. is 
was passed on to the early automobile manufacturers. Automobile 
frames made from tubes were far from satisfactory, however, and 
structural engineers began intense study of the irements for the 
manufacture of a rigid frame. In fact, it is claimed that more thought 
has been spent upon the frame of the automobile than upon the 
steel fabrication of the skyscraper. The most satisfac ll 
frame yet developed is one of pressed steel well riveted. e 
is very rigid and has stood the test through many years. A special 
machine has been developed for the manufacture of pressed-steel 
frames. This machine automatically brings together all the compo- 
nent parts, aligns them, and thrusts rivets through the holes and then 
saris rivets by a cold process. One man in a cab controls the 
ole mechanism. This machine, operated by one man, ered 
to 
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development of spot welding. This operation is well adapted for 
ioining sheets of thin steel or similar metal parts. It consists of 
ringing together two electric terminals under pressure by means of a 
foot treadle. The parts to be joined are placed between the termi- 
nals and wherever the terminals touch the parts they are almost 
instantaneously fused together. One man running a spot-welding 
machine ¢an jom sheet-metal parts in eight spots while a riveter 
would be placmg one rivet. Ta other words, one man with the 
machine is equivalent to eight hand riveters and the spot-welded 
joint 8 much more secure. 

Electric welding has supplanted old hand acetylene-welding 
methods 2 many places. In one establishment where the propeller 
tube is cenitwactea: by welding the universal joint fingers into each 
end of a steel tube an electrical engineer, working in conjunction with a 
well-known electrical manufacturer, has designed an automatic 
welding machine to do this work. This automatic machine does 
away with acetylene torches used by skilled men. It can be operated 
by any person capable of placing in position the parts to be welded. 
It is only necessary to stand by after the parts are placed and the 
machine is tripped, await the completion of the process, and then 
remove the parts. The machine itself is entirely automatic, continu- 
ing in action until the weld is properly made, at which time it auto- 
matically cuts off the current. This machine welds twice the number 
of parts that can be welded by skilled hand welders. 


Other-devices which have been designed or adapted for use in the in- 
dustry have greatly increased the production of gasoline tanks. One 
of these machines which spins the heads onto the ends of cylindrical 
shaped tanks will assemble about 100 heads per man-hour, or sixteen 
times as many ascan befitted byhand. Another improvementin the 
manufacture of the tank is the substitution of a small torch, similar 
to an acetylene torch, which burns city gas and oxygen iand is used 
in soldering the joints of the tanks. When soldermg irons are de- 
pended upon, the average hfe of an iron is one week. A _ torch 
will last on an average three months. No figures were available 
as to the change in production resulting from the adoption of the 
torch alone, but the torch, more care in inspecting materials, and the 
elimination of the slack between operations in a period of eight years, 
have together changed the production from one tank per man in nine 
hours to 3344 tanks per man in the same length of time. 

Better methods of selderig have also been adopted in the making 
of radiators. One man soldering by hand could finish two radiators 
per hour, while by dipping the radiators into a tank of selder he can do 
40 hour. The dipping would not have been practical durmg the 

period of development because the parts of the radiators, such as 
the er or tank, into which water is poured, were made from sev- 
eral pieces of sheet metal with all the joints soldered together. With 
improved methods of pressing sheet metal, however, these headers 
are now pressed from one piece of metal. This made it possible to 
adopt better ass ing methods. One man fitting the old-style 
header, which could not be pressed on because of the soldered joints, 
could do five per hour, while one man can press the new header on by 
machine at the rate of 38 per hour. 
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Small presses for crimping the material from which cellular radia{o, 
bodies are made have also been improved. In one important estab. 
lishment a new press operated by one person takes the place of {ive 
old-style presses each of which reaaired an operator. In this estab. 
lishment they have increased production since 1920 from one radia to, 
per man per day to three per man per day. 

In another establishment a machine employed in making cp. 
per tubes for radiators forms the tubes from a ribbon of copper. 
solders the joint, and cuts them to length. This machine produces 
more than 3,000 per hour. For the “fin and tube” radiator for 
which these tubes are made, the manufacture of a large number of 
fins is also required. By old hand methods these were made in thirce 
operations—the stock was cut to length, punched, and the edves 
were turned—and a production of 2,000 per man in nine hours was 
reached. A machine operated by a woman now produces, per hour, 
3,000 of these fins—a time saving of over 90 per cent. 


Metal Preservatives 


Radiators are now made which have been entirely tinned both 
inside and out to preserve them in sections of the country where alkali 
water has to be used. Other automobile parts have been protected 
by the use of nickel plating, tinning, and many other processes, one 

ter another having to some extent given way to a cheaper and 
better process. The latest is the process of sherrardizing the paris. 
This process has been developed within the last three years. It is 
six times as cheap as nickel plating and consists of placing the parts 
to be treated in a horizontal cylinder in which a quantity of very fine 
tin dust comes in contact with the parts. The parts are heated 
electrically to a specified high temperature and as the cylinder 
slowly rotates the tin dust seems to form an alloy with the surface of 
the steel to a depth approximately one-sixty-fourth of an inch. Not 
only will this wear many times longer than nickel plating, but it can 
also be polished and buffed so as to give an appearance very similar 
to nickel plating. 

Cylinder Blocks and Cam Shafts 


Among other things which rapid development brought about was 
the designing of special machinery which would simplify the machining 
of the various parts. In 1903 a multiple-drill press was placed on the 
market. No records could be found which would show how much 

roduction was increased at that time by the use of this machine. 
The main of the design was to drill cylinder blocks and cylinder 
heads. However, the savings of such a machine can well be under- 
stood by the following example of a three-spindle drill press which 
was recently installed in an automobile shop to supersede a sing|e- 
spindle machine used to drill main bearing oil holes through tlic 
cylinder block. The single-spindle machine produced an average 
of 9 drilled blocks per man per hour. After the three-spindle 
machine was installed, the operator could drill 31 blocks per 
hour, including an extra 11 holes Filled in another part of the cylinder 
block for attaching other parts. Not only was increase in pro- 
duction per man a direct result of the installation of the multiple- 
spindle press but the labor cost on each block was reduced 66 per 
cent while earning capacity remained the same. 
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Among other machinery put on the market at that time was a lathe 
with an attachment for turning cam shafts. Previous to this, cams 
were not a part of the shaft but were keyed on the shaft and had been 
made on milling machines and even earlier had been shaped by drilling 
the profile and finished by filing to size. The lathe for turning cams 
was so constructed that a. correctly shaped cam would move the 
cutting tool of the machine and cause the cam being turned to assume 
the same shape. This lathe held its place for many years, but has 
recently given way to one equipped with 8 or 12 cams suitable for 
turning at one operation, in the correct relative positions to each other, 
all of the cams necessary on a four or six cylinder engine cam shaft. 
This machine is automatic and stops when the operation has reached 
the correct point. Not only does it perform better work than the old- 
style lathe but it produces 8 or 12 times as much per man and leaves 
no chance for even a slight error in the correct relative positions of the 
various cams which often resulted when made by the older methods. 

The whole industry was beginning to assume a very promising 
aspect. Machine-tool manufacturers no longer feared spending time 
and money in designing special tools to be used by automobile manu- 
facturers. Among the machine tools which were put on the market 
in 1905 was a cylinder grinding machine. This machine, perhaps 
slightly modified, is still being used in many establishments. Within 
the last year or two, however, it has given way in several establishments 
to a new machine which, instead of grinding the cylinders, hones 
them. ‘This new machine is claimed to give the cylinders a better 
finish than the rotating grinder which has been in use for such a long 
period. Refinishing of the ground cylinder on the honing machine 
often shows up flaws in the cylinder surface which otherwise would 
pass undetected after grinding. Generally, both grinding and honing 
are not performed on the same cylinder except in case of experiment. 

Unlike the grinder, the honing machine is designed with four 
spindles so all four cylinders can be finished simultaneously. Each 
spindle is equipped with four fingers, and each finger, in turn, 
holds a fine carborundum stone about 4 inches long. When the 
machine is in operation, the spindles, which are projected into the 
cylinders, rotate rapidly, causing the four hones on each spindle to 
revolve parallel to the axis of the cylinder and grind the inner surfaces 
of the cylinders, the spindles having an up-and-down reciprocating 
motion so that the entire inside surface is given an almost glassy polish. 
The inerease in production by the use of this machine may be shown 
by actual production figures from two establishments after using the 
hone on different style cylinders. In establishment No. 1 a man 
could grind 21 cylinder blocks of 4 cylinders each in a day of 9 hours. 
After the installation of the hone one man could hone 170 blocks per 
day of 9hours. In establishment No. 2 the production was spaaaeket 
different because of the difference in design, but even here approxi- 
mately the same advantage was found. One man could grind 27 
blocks of 4 cylinders each per day of 9 hours with the grinding machine, 
while with the hone he was able to hone 225 blocks per day of 9 


hours. 
Flywheels 


During the same year in which the first cylinder grinder appeared 
a machine described as a “vertical turret lathe’? was put on the 
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market. This machine was used for various kinds of work, inc iuding 
the re flywheels. In one establishment it was. found tha: 
they eould be roughed on this machine and finished on an engine lat}ie 
te a better advantage. By this method the employee performing t}\o 
roughing cut eould average approximately 30 sous per day, varying 
somewhat with the design of the wheel. Then the horizontal turve; 
lathe was intredueed in the making of the flywheel. By suital/. 
teeling this machine weuld complete twice the preductiom per mau, 
om the same style wheel, that could be chtaiaet by the vertical mua- 
chime preceding it. Perhaps the latest development is a different 
toolmg of the turret lathe; this does not inerease production, bit 
oreatly improves the quality of the work. In scme factories, beeatise 
of the design of the flywheel, special machines have been built, 
planned only to machine flywheels. Before these were installed {ly- 
wheels were machined on lathes. The imerease in preduction by 
using these new machines ean be seen in the following aetual pro- 
duction figures from one establishment: 

















Before After 
teem change | change 
| / . aoe 
Number of wheels produeed per man per day..........--...-.------.--------..----- 25 
og | ell Ea ae ae BE peln be ne ae ee aes ; 12 j 
Floor space required for equal production _-..................-..-..-.-_-.....sq, ft_. 559 yy 








After the flywheels are machined they must be balanced, a very 
important operation. In the early days of the industry an arbor was 
pressed into the bore of the finished flywheel which was then 

im a@ vertical pesition so that each end of the arbor reste! 
on horizontal knife edges, and if one side was heavier than the 
other the wheel would immediately rotate, the heavy side coming 
to rest at the lowest point. By this method, which is stil} in 
use in some factories, about 20 minutes were required to ba!l- 
ance each wheel. Installation im one factory of a special machine 
designed for balancing flywheels resulted in a reduction of the time 
required per wheel from 20 minutes te an average of 2 minutes. This 
special machine rotates the wheel at any desired speed and shows by 
indieators vibration due to unevenly distributed weight. This 
vibration Sy isaingted by the operator whe adjusts different coun- 
terbalances te overcome it. He then stops the machine, brings cer- 
tain points on the machine into alignment, then by reading the sett iny 
of the counterbalanees and by referrmg to a chart at hand, he can 
determme the exact place where the center of overweight is located 
and, within a very small fraction of an ounce, how much surplus 
weight should be removed. 


Crank Shafts 


Another machine tool which appeared on the market about 1906 
was a special lathe with offset arrangements on the face plates for 
turning crank shafts. This machine, somewhat modified, is still in 
use in some establishments, but has been largely replaced by new 
automatic lathes. Actual production figures comparing the _per- 
formance of these two types of machine in the production of 150) 
crank shafts, in a 9-hour day, follow: 
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: lathes 
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Use of the new automatic lathes thus results in an increase of 300 
er cent m production per man, a saving of 75 per cent in labor and 
saving of 80 per cent in floor space. 

A semiautomatic milling machine has been installed for milling 
he ends of the crank shaft to the proper length. This work, in one 
f the establishments using the automatic lathes mentioned above, 
quired three ordinary millig machines, each taking the full atten- 
ion of an operator. The new semiautomatic machine performs the 
ork of the three old machines and requires but one operator, making 
saving of labor in this operation of 6624 per cent. 

It was not long after the introduction of the crank-shaft lathe 
efore designers were bringing out counterbalanced crank shafts in 
hich the counterbalances offset the weight of the connecting rod 
nd pistons to eliminate as much vibration as possible. Many 
esigns of counterbalanced crank shafts have been put on the market. 
he counterbalances on some designs are bolted to the shaft, while 
thers have the shaft and counterbalances forged in one piece. In 
ne of the automobile establishments where the one-piece crank 
shafts are made a special milling machine has been designed by 
which the counterbalances on the shaft are machined to insure the 
various counterbalances being of equal size and weight. Reeently 
a special automatic lathe was placed alongside of the old machines. 
This lathe is so constructed that the various cutting tools are at all 
times at the proper relative angle to the irregular surface of the 
“counterbalanee cheek,’’ which is much the shape of a vertical 
section through a water bottle. Although the cadinenn are of diffi- 
cult shape to machine, four crank shafts were weighed after machining 
and showed a variation in weight of only 214 ounces, which is less 
than 0.3 per cent of the total weight of a shaft. The actual effect on 
production is shown in the following statement comparing the daily 
output of the two types of machine: 























Number of crankshafts 
per day, on— 
Item 
Milling | Automatic 
machines lathes 
Cup mane maeeeee 8 eee 30 115 
One mamOpeenting 2 meciines................................-.-.-.----.------- 60 200 
Connecting Rods . 


Connecting rod designs have undergone few changes, and many 
of the present designs are quite like the earlier ones. The main 
changes which have oecurred have beer in the material used, forged 
steel having been replaced in many cases by an aluminum alloy, this 
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being used because of its lightness. Various ways of preparing {}, 
connecting rod for the assembly have been used, some of which }),,, 
affected production radically. In the plant of one well-known 1));;)), 
facturer, until 1920 all connecting rod bearings were scraped, and 
man could scrape, on an average, 88 rods, or 22 sets, per day of 9 hou 
This process was dropped when the broach machine was introd ye) 
The broach machine ir this operation uses a long eylindrica| too] 
having many successive, circular cutting edges. Each of tho 
edges, as it passes through the hole or babbitted bearing 1. },, 
broached, cuts a very small fraction of an inch from the surface. x) 
that when the tool has passed its entire length the hole is left yoy 
smooth and the exact specified size. This process leaves the beariny 
ready to assemble with only the shims to be fitted by hand. Wj, 
one man previously scraped 22 sets of rods per day, it is now possil)|c 
to broach 220 sets per day. The old process of scraping and fitting 
required five skilled men whereas the new process of fitting shins 
requires but two men and comparatively little skill. In this esta). 
lishment the earnings of the skilled man in this specific operation 
averaged 96 cents per hour. The average for fitting rods is now sj 
cents per hour. 

Connecting rods are usually drop-forged, the bearing cap being 4 
part of the forging. The next step is the sawing of the cap from the 
rest of the rod, followed by the babbitting of each half. A certain 
manufacturer has, however, developed a way to babbitt this bearing 
before the cap is sawed off. To do this a rotating table is used which 
is equipped with a number of fixtures or jigs, each fixture so designed 
that a connecting rod placed in it is ready to have the babbitt poured 
into the bearing. All of the details of operations were worked «ui 
on a progressive system, which resulted in increasing production froin 
120 to 525 babbitted rods per man per day. 

Pistons 

Other machines which have recently contributed toward increasing 
production per man in the industry have been designed to take care 
of the various operations in the making of pistons. One of those 
is the die-cast machine for the casting of gray iron. This machine, 

rimarily designed for the molding of carbureter bodies, has recently 
been equipped to produce pistons as well as intake and exhaust mani- 
folds. Not only is this machine a labor-saving device, but it occupies 
very little floor space in the foundry. It eliminates the use of (he 
mold-making machines, which vibrate more or less violently, used in 
connection with old hand methods of molding, and also the use of 
sand and sand-mixing machinery. The molds used on the die- 
casting machine are not made by a skilled diesinker. Each half o! 
the mold is itself a gray iron casting so treated that the heat of tle 
molten iron which is poured into it affects it little or not at all. 
When molding pistons by the old method a room 50 or 60 feet square 
would probably be required to produce the number of castings e:«!! 
day that can be produced in two hours by one of these new machi 
occupying a space not over 12 feet square. Under the old metho! @ 
sleiiied Lamellar and a helper were necessary while under the now 
method only laborers are required. In actual practice this macliiie 

roduces an average of 900 moldings per man in 8 hours wliile 

e skilled molder and his helper can average but 200 each per diy 
of 8 hours. 
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The pistons are shipped from the foundry to the automobile manu- 
facturer. They are then turned on lathes or on special machines. 
After pistons are turned they are drilled and reamed for the wrist pin 
which fastens the connecting rod and piston together. - In one shop 
the operation of rough drilling the wrist-pin holes was, until recently, 
performed upon a multiple-spindle drill press. While four pistons, 
held in jigs, were being drilled by the machine, th: operator would 
place pistons in four more jigs. Thus he was able to keep the 
machine operating almost continuously. This machine was replaced 
by an automatic machine by the use of which one man can drill 335 
pistons per hour, whereas using the multiple-spindle machine one 
man could drill only 150 pistons per hour. 

The new machine is an adaption of ‘‘a machine invented for 
drilling nuts and the like.” It is of horizontal type. When in 
operation, the main working parts of the machine, which are ar- 
ranged cylindrically, revolve about a horizontal axis approximately 
once a minute. The working parts consist of two sets of hori- 
zontal drills and a drum, one set of drills being on either side of 
the drum. Six jigs are arranged at equal intervals around the cir- 
cumference of the drum, each jig in aliesnunet between two drills. 
A strong wire cable runs like a belt from a heavy idler in front of 
the machine up and around the drum, thus crossing each jig. The 
operator successively places a piston in each jig at the front of the 
machine and as the jig is carried up over the top of the drum the 
cable binds the piston tightly in place. The drill on each side, fed 
automatically, drills a hole through the piston in the proper place. 
As each jig carrying a piston comes around under the drum and up 
toward ths front side, the drills are automatically released and with- 
drawn, and the piston is released at the point where the cable runs 
out again to the idler. The operator then removes the piston and 
places another in the jig. 


Bodies and the Use of Sheet Metal 


While all of these changes have been made in methods and ma- 
chinery, there has also been a great change in design of automobile 
bodies and in the use of sheet metal for bodies. 

The aim of the automobile manufacturer in the early days of the 
industry was to build a self-propelled carriage. Naturally this 
carriage was yess with an ordinary wooden carriage body. The 
minimum finish of some early bodies consisted of six rough coats, three 
coats of varnish, and two coats of color varnish, requiring about 6 
weeks for the finish alone. The paint on some of the large bodies 
weighed as much as 75 pounds. The mechanical contrivances for 

ropelling vehicles with such bodies could easily be contained 
festenth the seat. It was not until the advent of the vertical four, 
six, and eight cylinder motors that any serious change was made in 
body construction. Installation of the vertical motors meant the 
discarding of the old-fashioned body. As early as 1903, many 
automobile owners had begun applying ordinary buggy tops to make 
the automobile Servlet in varying kinds of weather. Some 
owners even went so far as to build a top consisting of a wooden 
frame inclosed with glass. However, the nade was short-lived be- 
cause at that time the automobile frame upon which it was secured 
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was not sufficiently rigid and consequently with the poor roads in 
those days it was soon very badly racked. Manufacturers then 
turned to the use of cast aluminum panels for the body covering. 
These metal panels helped to make the body more rigid and capable 
of standing the strains to which it was subjected. urly in 1906 a 
few closed bodies were built by manufacturers, patterned after the 
designs of foreign cars, and the open bodies appeared equipped with: 
tops. These tops were the forerunners of the present one-man tops. 
They were supported by top bows attached te beth the front and 
rear seats, and were made more secure by straps which ran from the 
front. of the top down to the front of the car. The next development 
of the body was the body with four doors. 

Increasing demand soon caused body manufacturers to seek bod) 
material which could be obtained in large quantities, and in 1907-8 they 
turned to pressed steel. This created the demand for machinery by 
which sufficient pressed steel panels could be manufactured to satisfy 
the demand. Hydraulic presses were the result. They were by no 
means new in the steel industry, but had to be adapted to the manu- 
facture of steel panels. They were huge machines whieh occupied a 
a deal of floor space and necessitated the installation of pumps 

y which hydraulic pressure was created and also the constant atten- 
tion of men torun the pumps. The production in one stampmg plant 
by means of these presses averaged 15 rear-quarter body panels per 
hour per man. Demand for the product exceeded the quantities tha 
could be produced by the ay dren ‘ess. Automobile manufacturers 
then turned to the toggle press, which is driven b energy stored up 
im the rapid rotation of a very heavy balance wheel, the mertia of 
which drives the press when the enormous pressure is needed. By 
the use of the toggle press the manufacturer was able to increase the 

uction of rear-quarter body panels to 75. panels per man per 
our. These rear-quarter panels were joined, by welding, down the 
center of the back of the tonneau. This operation was performed 
by skilled men using acetylene torches. A machine has recently 
been designed to increase production in joining these two panels. 
This machine consists of two large jigs in which the right. and left 
body panels are rigidly secured. When the machme is tripped, the 
edges of thé two panels become electric terminals and upon being 
forced inst each other, are heated to a white heat which eauses 
them to fuse. This machine is operated by an unskilled man and 
produces 60 welds per man per hour as against an average of 1244 for 
a skilled man using a torch. 

In one body factory, until after the war, bodies were moved wherever 
needed on hand trucks equipped with 5-inch casters. In moving 
bodies im this manner they were being continually bumped one against 
another, eausing scratches in the varnish, dents in the sheet metal, 
and other defeets which had to be repaired. However, the demand 
for bedies became so great that ways had to be devised to elimi- 
nate this repair work. This problem was solved by scientific time 
study. One progressive body plant sent men in with stop watches 
to study all operations and to analyze the different details of each 

tion as it was then performed. The result of this analysis was 
reorganization of the whole system with the ‘ations coming in 
such sequence that the raw materials traveled the shortest possible 
distances in the process of ebnversion into the finished product. A few 
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conveyor systems were installed. Assembly operations were confined 
to the parts of the buildings nearest the windows, thus allowing the 
lacing of drying ovens through the center of the building. This gave 
ther ventilation as well as better light. Mercury vapor lights were 
installed to make available every foot of floor space which was not 
well lighted naturally. Automatie elevators were installed, which 
would take one body at a time from one floor to the next without 
necessitating the ee of a» man. Much of the slack between 
operations was obliterated, and a steady flow of work was secured 
throughout the establishment,so that an operation on one body would 
be finished just in time to make way for the next body. The results 
of any one of these improvements could not be determined. How- 
ever, the production for the establishment as a whole shows the 
following detided results: 


: a: 
| Before After 








Item 
| changs change 
Bodies produced each factor y hour. _-- -- - 7c wens ~-----| 7 | 50 
Hours required for raw material to become body . . -2-- 209 | So 
Area required to produce 1 body per hour_._..__________- ‘ sq. ft 42, 240 | 16, 0008 








The average number of employees required remained the same. 

The trimming machine is one of the improvements developed 
during or since the war. ‘This machine is an adaptation of metal 
disks such as are found in the plumber’s pipe cutter, but it is me- 
chanically driven. The operator, assisted by a helper, starts the 
fender, hood, or other part to be trimmed between the disks. It is 
then drawn through at a moderate rate of speed and the operator 
skillfully guides the sheet of metal so the disks cut along the lines 
necessary. This machine, operated by two men, trims as many 
parts as 12 men could trim by the old hand methods. 


Automatic Enameling 


Perhaps the latest change in body building is the building of the 
all-metal body. The all-metal body is in such favor that demand 
for it may eventually reduce to some extent the use of the body 
with a wooden frame. The merits of the all-metal body are many. 
Among the most important is that of safety, giving it the same 
advantage that the all-steel railroad passenger car has over the 
wooden railroad car. Another advantage is the briefness of the 
perves required to transform raw materials to the finished product. 

y the use of the metal body this period is reduced to about one- 
sixth of the time required for the manufacture of a wooden frame 
body. In one establishment, all of the metal necessary can be 
stamped in about two hours. Assembling requires approximately 
six hours, depending upon the style of the body. The assembled 
body is then cleaned, buffed, and prepared for enameling. The 
wooden frame body is not ordinarily enameled because of the high 
temperature necessary in the baking of enamel, while the all-metal 
body is placed on a special conveyor and beesed through an enamel- 
ing oven very similar to the oven described below. The main saving 
in time is apparently due to the method of putting on the body 
finish. Some manufacturers, however, are experimenting with en- 
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amel which will bake at 350° F. and are attempting with some sie. 
cess to bake this enamel on wooden frame bodies. 

The enameling machine, as used in one establishment, consists of 
a series of enamel tanks and baking ovens. Two men at the heac of 
the machine hang the parts, such as the fenders, hoods, shields, ete. 
on crossbars between two conveyor chains which travel at the rato 
of 18 inches per minute. This conveyor, carrying the parts, dip; 
them down into a tank of enamel and then leads upward an 
through an oven. While the parts are being raised by the cop- 
veyor from the tank to the oven the excess enamel drips off and ris 
back into the tank. The first bake usually takes place at a tempera- 
ture of 475° F. This process of dipping, dripping, and baking j; 
usually done three times. The secon¢ bake takes place at 450° and 
the third at 425°. The cross rods of the conveyor are about 10 fee 
long and a foot apart and will accommodate an average of nine 
hoods, or four front fenders, or eight rear fenders, or a much laree; 
number of smaller parts. The whole enameling process requirs 
from two to four and a half hours, depending upon the number of 
dips and bakes necessary to give the quality of finish desired by the 
manufacturer. Because of the size of the parts to be enameled, oi\y 
one cross rod out of every four or five in the conveyor chain can be 
used for the larger parts, while the smaller parts can be hung on 
each consecutive rod. 

Real enamel will not harden by drying. It must be baked. Black 
is the only color used which will stand the heat of baking. Blue pig- 
ment in enamel will turn greenish above 175°; gray will turn eresin 
color above 200°, and other pigments likewise change color if su!)- 
jected to the high baking heat. Paints, often termed ‘ ename!s,’ 
containing these colors are force-dried at from 175° to 250°. 

As the enameled articles are taken from the conveyor at the {in- 
ishing end of the oven, an inspector looks them over and a touch-up 
man retouches any part or spot which may be defective. Another 
man known as a ding man takes out any irregularity in the surface 
of the sheet metal and after another inspection the parts are ready 
for assembly on the chassis. 

The results obtained by an enameling machine depend largel; 
upon the preparation of the arts to be enameled. They must be 
absolutely free from grease, dust, rust, or other foreign substance. 
To insure this, a large apparatus like an automatic dishwasher is 
used to wash them. The parts are laid on an endless chain about 4 
feet wide and passed through a chamber in which streams of water 
containing a metal cleanser are spurted from every direction. They 
then pass through a second and third chamber, in each of which they 
are thoroughly rinsed by boiling water. A squad of men then wipe 
the sheet metal dry; compressed air is used to blow the moisture from 
the joints of the metal. The parts are then rubbed with fine emery 
to remove any rust, are wiped dry with a cloth, and just before being 
placed on the conveyor of the enamel oven are rubbed with another 
cloth, called a “tack rag,” moistened with a certain kind of oil, to 
remove all dust. 

The results obtained by the enameling machine are in many casvs 
much superior to the old hand-dipping methods. Even though the 
results were equal as to quality, the following table shows the obvious 
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SUC. advantages in labor cost gained by the use of these machines if they 
are efficiently operated. An automatic enameling machine usually 
3 of requires but 30 per cent as much labor as would be required by hand 
| of dipping for the same production. 
te 
| LABOR COST OF ENAMELING SPECIFIED AUTOMOBILE PARTS BY HAND-DIPPING 
ut AND AUTOMATIC MACHINE-DIPPING METHODS 
‘ips -_——_ - ——————_ 
ind Labor cost 
N- —_ 
Ins Part enameled B® auto- 
- | Matic 
ra- By hand enamel- 
ing ma- 
| chine 
ne 3 ees Thee ee as dS PS SPE Ee) Ef be A (1! Meee 
aN NA REE Re 024-2) ES ARE PCL SEES iecuaieietines noes _...| $0. 423 $0. 073 
n des 1odb4 55-4045 b eh abi dem = deed hbddgeontbbebebye ace edandeceuces bee . 622 . 079 
. Hood (complete) ------.-- pedeouneacanebes capigevermgnnenapegeamensnpedeennacen 1. 140 145 
( CEES. ~itidwbassbdgaese stbatedss pie Ge ESOT SN ~~ hdduadesce . 080 . 067 
eg EE. Fu Stbe ans du dscdesasWnnpe coatedkesen rere Ss a ae See . 139 . 068 
' | EE ee eae sealant rsaiaiaadttnaths olka tis SPDR Ee. «CT 038 . 059 
of CORE = Shing 5 845655- Sap tise <n. épchtaiebobh bhinem <cldcien chispnuesvnsoobens SORTED pk: . 029 . 058 


The above figures for hand dipping are the actual labor costs just 
prior to starting production by machine, and the figures for the auto- 
matic machine are the actual cost figures after starting the regular 
production on the machine. The former method requires skilled 
employees while unskilled workers are used around the machine. 

t will be noted that the engine shield and clutch shield cost more 
when put through the machine than when done by hand. These 
parts are out of sight on the finished car and are enameled to preserve 
them and not for appearance. Thus it matters little what kind of a 
finish is obtained so Seas as they are enameled. When done by hand 
no particular attention was given them; the machine, however, gives 
them the same high-grade finish as the hood and fenders. 

A few years ago the value of a new car after being put into service 
was quickly diminished because the sheet-metal parts would loosen 
and become very noisy. The sheet-metal parts are now attached 
with felt strips and so designed that they A re rattle. 


Gears 


Probably one of the principal factors in the production of noiseless 
gears was the perfecting of a machine that cuts spiral teeth on a 
evel gear. The manufacture of this gear is purely a geometrical 
proposition mechanicaJly performed, and if the gear is scientifically 
correct it will, with proper adjustment, be noiseless in action. The 
production of other types of gears has gone through various stages 
of production methods and, at present, manufacturers are depending 
on several of these methods, including milling, hobbing, shaping, 
and generating, which last is the production of gears of such design 
that the finished shape can be attained only by the combined motions 
of both the gear and the cutting tool. 

The first operation performed on a gear is the turning of the 
blank, which is still performed on lathes in many establishments. 
The average production for one man running two machines in one 
establishment is 744 gear blanks per hour. Some special machines 
have been installed, sata upon which one man operating two 
machines can produce 18 blanks per hour. 
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After the turning of the blanks, the gear teeth are usually roughed, 
that is, partially eut, leaving only a small amount ef metal to be 
removed to a them of speeified. size. The process of roughing 
bevel ring gears in one establishment was. performed on a special! 
machine which cut the teeth in two gears at a time. One man coul( 
operate three of these machines, producing six gears at a time. A 
special machine for accomplishing this operation has been designe:| 
which consists of an octagonal drum mounted above the main 
mechanism of the machine. On each of the eight sides of this drum, 
three spindles protrude, each of whieh will carry a gear blank, so 
that the machine will accommodate 24 gear blanks at one time. 
The mechanical operation is automatic, the gears being ‘indexed’ 
and the drum made to revolve without the direct attention of the 
operator. Two men can operate five of these machines, er can 
produce 60 gears each in approximately the same time that one 
man would be completing the same operation on 6 gears on the old- 
style machines. 

Other improvements include the high-speed gear shaper, and also 
the high-speed gear generator, the former being mel to produce 
straight-tooth gears and the latter mainly on the production of 
helical gears. ese machines, which attaim surface cutting speecs 
of from 75 to 90 feet per minute, have replaced the eld-style machines 
in many factories which cut at the rate of about 35 feet per minute. 
The high-speed shaper used im one establishment for making oi! 
gears completes the gear im one operation. The gear is approxi- 
mately 144 by 14 inches. It has 14 teeth and the actual cutting 
time is but 58. seconds. Not only do these machines increase produc- 
tion mamensely, but they have been designed so as to occupy but 
50. per cent a: the space which the old-styie machines require, that 
is, the new machines average an increase of 100 per cent in produc. 
tion and oceupy 50 per cent of the space, which means that out of 
the same factory space the manufacturer is able te get four times 
the production by usmg these new machines. 

any establishments, after having finished the eutting of the 
teeth on the gears, grind the surfaces to give them a glass-like finish. 
Some, however, accomplish the same result by burnishing which is 
the close meshing of the gears under pressure, causing the gear 
teeth surface to assume a —— polish. This polishing of the 
teeth is done because, when ened, the smoother the wearing 


surfaces, the longer tlie life of the gear. 
Grinding Machines 


Grinding is applied to many other parts such as valve stems, wrist 
ims, washers, erank shafts, cam shafts, and other moving parts. 
iiga-gecnen has therefore been the subject: of study with a view to 
improvement in method. Two improvements which have been 


almost universally adopted are the centerless grinder, which has 
more than doubled ee sare Fe m the grindi simple cylindrical 
surfaces, and the automatic grinder, which has doubled the pro- 
duetion of cylindrical parts which are ground in . The virtue 
of the latter maebine is that Ginanadites e automatically gauges the 


size of the hole being ground while reciprocating backward and 
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rvard so that the moment that the internal surface has reached the 
cified size an electrical attachment trips the machine and stops it. 
The introduction of a certain type of grinding machine, equipped 
ith an electromagnetic table, for grinding flat surfaces, such as cam- 
aft thrust washers, increased production of these parts from 31 to 
per mam per hour. The production of valve stem guides has been 
eatly increased in one factory by slight changes im design. Two 
parate changes in the design of this valve stem guide have been 
ade. After the first change, two men on four machines were pro- 
wing the same number per man as five men operating eight ma- 
jnes before the change. After the second change, one man on two 
achines is accomplishimg the same production. Thus, since the last 
ange, production per man equals that of five men before the 
jon was altered. 

Screw Machines 


Large numbers of smaller parts which are used in the manufacture 
automobiles are produced on screw machines. In many eases, 
rew machines have accomplished a change which reaches a ratio of 
00 to 1 as eompared with production by the now obsolete methods. 
the production of ene kind of small serews one machine will turn, 
weed, finish, and cut the slots in 1,150 serews per hour. One man 
an run from three to six of these screw machines, the number of 
chines depending upon the size of the screw or part which is being 
nchined. 


= 


Precision Instruments 


In order to assure accuracy in the production of parts, very fine 
recision instruments have been perfected, which show the slightest 
rariation from the correct shape or size of the product. The shape 
f a gear tooth can be projected by means of a special projection 
antern upon a chart which as the correct shape drawn upon it, thus 
howing, by comparison, any deviation from the perfect line which 
ay exist in the product, and making it possible to eorrect the 
lightest error. 

Other machines, known as amplifiers, are in use also. Some of 
hese amplifiers will detect variations of one twenty-thousandth of 
winch. By the use of these mstruments, gawges which have here- 
tolore been considered “‘ perfect’’ are shown to have variable surfaces. 

The surfaces of all wearing parts are made as smooth as possible 
ind are checked regularty by these machines. The best finish is 
obtained by grinding. e grinding wheels are dressed very often 
to insure the best possible work. Diamonds set in holders are used 
fr this purpose. The problem of setting them so they will stand 
the strains caused by cutting away the hard carborundum is given 
constant attention. 


pas 


Speeding-Up Measures 


_ For many years the general practice has been to set the diamonds 
ih copper because it is soft enough to be peened easily and yet tough 
enough to held the jewel firmly. Some manufacturers have turned 
to new practice, however, by placing the diamond in a mold and 
casting a metal around it. In one factory where considerable grinding 
is done, the entire time of one man and an assistant was required to 
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keep enough diamonds set to svpply the grinding-machine operatoy, ] 
with dressers, when they were set in copper. Under the new metho, ean 
of pouring molten “Lynite,” a well-known commercial alloy, into , cre! 
mo}d in which the diamond had been placed, it was found that on, hor 
man alone could set sufficient diamonds to supply the deman Pie 
Before the change, an average of three diamonds per hour per map. use 
or six for the two men, was obtained, while after the change the oy, n 
employee alone could average more than seven diamonds per }) yj. } 
Similar efforts to speed up to meet increased demand have been a¢o trie 
throughout the entire industry. vai 
Timing-gear covers for one car were made from cast iron, by; che 
because of increased demand, limited equipment, and the fact tha; fur 
cast aluminum could be machined sei areang the specifications oth 
were changed to call for aluminum. As a result the labor cost was the 
reduced one-third and the production was nearly doubled. [n of 
short time, however, the change to aluminum, because of its hich art 
first cost, caused the engineers to study the problem of reducing i}. rat 
cost of this part which had so perceptibly risen upon the adoption of fac 
aluminum. They concluded that, if it were possible to maintain » wa 
—_ speed on cast iron, the problem would be satisfactorily a] 
solved. ‘They tried various experiments, and finally, by using cutting r 
tools made from a high-speed tool steel, commercially known as hie 
“‘stellite,”’ which will endure higher cutting speeds than other hich- Th 
speed steels when used in cutting cast iron, the experiment resulted an 
in the return to cast iron. The production obtained by the use of do 
the different materiels is shown in the following statement. In each 
case the figures are for the same operations. da 
ha 
Produc ste = 
Kind of cover fon Det | pe be 
hour ad 
=" = we 
ETI GE EES Ee en TSS i ne oe 16} — $0.042 er 
Aluminum __--- instinct sh ehenersuk Uinseecsupeahebebockscuumbopauccseseeccadessesece 28 | 628 wi 
rn We SD s,s. cncuncdabnccsseeeensbeccocesasececenessca 23 | . 035 fo 
1 af 
Comparing the vig ony production of cast-iron covers with thie wi 
production obtained by the new tool, the above figures show 2 
reduction in labor cost per piece of nearly 17 per cent, and an in- 7" 
crease in production per man of 44 per cent. At the same time it ra 
meant a 19 per cent increase in the employee’s earnings. In 
As fast as engineers can find possibilities for speeding up, some ti 
new scheme is devised and put in operation. In one large establish- m 
ment in the final assembling, the conveyor is provided with several WwW 
switches, any one of which will stop the motor driving the conveyor. fr 
This is necessary, as circumstances often develop which necessi‘:it¢ W 
the halting of the work. This means, of course, the interrupting of 
the work of hundreds of men. It was found that often the motor ir 
was stopped when it was not absolutely necessary. As a result, te 
clocks were installed at each switch and every man authorized ‘o cr 
stop the motor was hice a key. This system of timing the man tl 
who pulled the switch caused an increase in production and pre- g 
vented many unnecessary interruptions in the work. s 
is 
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Incentives.—The effect of incentives for speeding up the individual 
ean not be ignored. Among the most ordinary incentives for in- 
creased production by the individual employee are production 
bonuses, piecework, profit sharing, wage-payment systems, etc. 
Piecework and bonus systems are the incentives most commonly 
used in the automobile industry. A few examples of the increases 
in production resulting from their adoption are shown below. 

n one large factory where piece rates were paid, the scheme was 
tried of guaranteeing the rates for a period of 12 months, the pre- 
vailing rates to stand for that period unless there was a mechanical 
change. At the same time the foreman of each department was 
furnished with the ‘‘cost per piece” for the day before and with 
other information concerning the efficiency of his department. At 
the end of 12 months if there was no perceptible change in the cost 
of living as evidenced by State and Federal figures the rates were 
again guaranteed for 12 months, and if a change had occurred the 
rates were revised. ‘The result was that the wage earner in this 
factory could see no limit to his earning capacity as long as there 
was work to be done. He became a thinking individual instead of 
a part of a large machine, becoming more and more interested in 

rogressive ways, finding for himself ways by which he could do 
his work easier and faster without the fear of having the rates lowered. 
The production of many departments in this factory has been doubled, 
and the employees, in many instances, have actually been able to 
double their earning capacity without much increase of effort. 

In another establishment in 1920 a production of 100 motors per 
day was averaged. In order to make the repairs on them after they 
had been tested, nine men were necessary. This work was paid for 
on a straight day-rate basis. Early in 1921 a certain a a 
was made for tearing down the tested motor for any necessary 
adjustments or repairs, and the actual changing was put on a piece- 
work basis. About the same time the factory saialeitinia was in- 
creased from 100 to 200 motors per dav. The effect of the piece- 
work system on this department speeded up the repairs so that 
four men could do the work on all motors requiring repairs even 
after the production was doubled; in other words, four men did the 
work whieh formerly would have required 18 men. 

Another establishment had been operating on what is known as 
“group piecework”’ system. This is the application of the piece 
rate to the production of a group of men instead of to that of the 
individual, where the work of the group is all related to the produc- 
tion of some particular part or group of operations. The manage- 
ment tried the experiment of putting the work on a piece rate system 
with each man for himself, and found that it increased production 
from 300 to 360 units per day, whereupon the individual system 
was adopted throughout the plant in place of the group system. 

Probably the most commonly used incentive in the automobile 
industry, ower, is the “group bonus.’”’ ‘This is a system applied 
to a team or group of workmen or to a whole division working in 
common on the production of some specific part. ‘The feature of 
this incentive is a variable bonus paid, in addition to the regular 
guaranteed hourly rates, when the actual production of a team, 

up, or division exceeds a standard performance. This standard 
is the predetermined time required for an average good workman to 
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qungiete the job. The degree of efficiency of the group is shown by 
dividing the standard time by the actual time taken to complete tlic 
job. A bonus, ranging from 1 per cent of earnings at regular hourly 
rates when 75 per cent. efficiency is attained to 140 per cent when 20) 
per cent efficiency is attained, is paid in addition to the earnings at 
regular hourly rates. With the regular hourly rates remaining con- 
stant, the benus range is so devised that the labor cost per unit 
remains the same regardless of the degree of effieienc’'y attained an:| 
the consequent higher average hourly earnings. 

average earnings for two weeks previous to the installation 
of this. system, in one establishment were 86 cents per hour for one 
department. Several weeks later, when the system was perfected, 
the average earnings were 99 cents per hour for the same depart- 
ment, and the labor cost. per unit was reduced. 

Even though this system is complicated, many advantages hav 
been secured: through its adoption, in addition to increased produc- 
tom and constant laber cost. Some of the advantages are that i) 
reduces. the elerical force by simplifying the timekeeping and pay- 
roll routine; it secures a definite rating for each group or division for 
comparative purpeses; it reduces scrap and. defeetive work because 
each group is paid for the number of units accepted by the inspector: 
and it reduees the inventory to a minimum because the sequence o! 
operations in each group must be so worked out that the work 
“flows” evenly and can be inspected as soon as all operations are 
completed. Thus, an accurate count of production is secured and 
the piling up of the stock between workmen which obtained before 
the installation of the system, and to some extent permitted ‘ pad- 
ding”’ of the count of ‘number of pieces,” is prevented. Since each 
man shares equally in the production for the group, and each in a 
way becomes responsible for and to the other members of the group, 
undesirable employees are soon eliminated. Also, each man is given au 
>. rsp to take advantage of any idle time, because the members 
of the group can interchange operations or assist. each other without 
losing time by crag, ag the foreman or the timekeeper and without 
causing complications by having te change job tickets. Under this 
system the number of men in a group or division can be increased 
or reduced by mutual consent, so leng as the specified production 
is. obtained. 

Other labor-saving devices.—Speeding-up has been accomplished in 
some factories through the medium of labor-saving devices which 

mariy reduce the necessity of unproductive labor. Probably the 
most general outstanding results in labor saving have been obtained 
by the mtroduction of gasoline and electrically driven trucks. 
Ordinarily, an electric truek operated by one man can accomplish 
as' much as four men using hand trucks, and in one establishment 
where 70 truckers were employed the work is new being done by 
14 eleetric-truck operators. : 

The overhead crane is also an important: laber-saving device. 
One establishment until recently the steel isn team the 
machine shop, shipping them in eoal ears. Before the installa- 
tion of the crane, two men idaderieo ear of this scrap in 1744 hours. 
After the installation of nent, ee h was ipped a a an 
eleetromagnet, two men e car im 2 ing a 
labor saving of nearly 89 per cent. Im another sudablintinent, one 
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man using lift trucks and a crane takes all of the steel chips and 
scrap out of the machine shop, work which formerly required 16 men 
using hand trucks; this was a labor saving of 94 per cent. 

Another important labor-saving device is the paint-spraying 
machine. This sort of machine was first used to whitewash the 
buildings of the World Exposition in Chicago. It is now very largely 
ysed in the automobile industry in the paint department. A man 
operating & paint sprayer can do the work which would require 
seven men using the hand method. 

In a certain stamping plant where parts for steel automobile 
frames are produced, and where the production runs into a high 
foure, conveyor systems have been installed which do the work 
that would require the services of 140 truckers. Not only are the 
truckers now unnecessary, but the production of the plant as a whole 
has been increased. Another conveyor system, which was installed 
in a large factory for the purpose of carrying parts from the forge 
and receiving departments to the machine shop, replaced 70 truckers 
who had previously been employed to do this reat: This does not 
mean that these workers have been dismissed, however. It is usually 
customary when nonproductive workers are no longer necessary, due 
to improved devices, to change their occupation so far as possible to 
one of a productive nature. 

Such labor-saving devices also permit the organization to adopt 
better manufacturing systems, as shown in one establishment in 
which a conveyor system was installed in the trimming department. 
Before the installation of this conveyor system, the bodies to be 
trimmed were trucked by hand into the trimming room and placed 
on two horses where two skilled trimmers working together would 
trim the body completely. In moving them about, the bodies were 
often dented or scratched, necessitating the services of a ding man 
to hammer out the dents in the sheet metal and the return of many 
bodies to the paint shop to have the scratched places retouched. 

Under the oes conditions, 54 men working in 27 teams would 
trim 14 bodies per hour. A conveyor system was installed in this 
department and scientific time study was made of all of the various 
operations necessary in trimming the bodies, the operations being 
carefully grouped and put on a progressive basis, with the conveyor 
moving all the time. As a result 23 men, each an expert on one group 
of operations, now produce in the same length of time as many 
trummed bedies as 54 men previously produced. The product is 
also of a higher grade. The average production per man has in- 
creased from: 2.31 to 5.43 trimmed bodies per day, and earnings per 
man have been increased more than 93 per cent, while the labor cost 
to the manufacturer has been reduced approximately 14 per cent. 

Labor-saving devices often effeet savings in ways other than by 
reduemg labor. In one large factory, the stock was moved about on 
trucks equipped with 5-inch casters, and often in pushing heavily 
loaded trucks employees slipped and injured themselves. Gravity 
roller systems were imstallod, which require little effort to move the 
stoek beeause of the ease with which material can be moved on 
the ball-bearing rollers. The installation of these roller conveyors 
eliminated the piling up of large amounts of stock between operations 
and gave an average reduction of inventory of 75 per cent for the 
departments in which they were installed. 
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Rerouting of Materials 


To train, in such skilled trades as would be necessary, a suflicien; 
number of men to build automobiles in quantities that would supply 
the demand would, under the old methods, have been impossi)|;. 
It was this necessity for getting the greatest results possible from 
skilled men that has brought about much of the improvement and 
change in factory organization. One new system that has Jy 
almost universally adopted is the rearrangement of machinery {9 
the progressive manufacture of the various parts. Instead of toc, 
being carried from one department to another to have the differ:; 
operations performed, the different kinds of machinery have |) 
moved and arranged according to the sequence of operations, so wien 
an operation is finished by one machine the machine next to it is the 
right one to perform the succeeding operation. Such changes |iay, 
eliminated an enormous amount of wasted effort. In a certain 
establishment it was estimated that some materials, trucked fron 
department to department, traveled 34% miles. A change mao iy 
1923 within a period of six months has reduced this travel to approxi- 
mately 50 feet. 

With the adoption of similar changes and of modern machinery 
such as has been described in this article the average wage earie 
with latent ability but no training is employed and taught some 
one operation, and in the repeated performance of that operation 
he becomes expert. Employers assert that this does not remove 
the necessity for ability but encourages expert specialization in thie 
individual, whose suggestions often have resulted in the success{u! 
development of many of the machines. 
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Present Status of Old-Age Pension Legislation in the United States 


By A. Epstein 


IKE many of our social and labor measures in the United Staics. 
L the movement for old-age pension legislation is going throws) 
the pangs of court nullifications and constitutional surgic:! 
operations. e recent decision of the Dauphin County (Pa.), cour 
declaring the Pennsylvania old-age assistance act unconstitutio: |! 
will, no doubt, affect greatly the recent attempt in many of our 
States to expedite our sluggishness in constructive legislation for (1 
aged by the enactment of old-age pension bills. Although in Engl: 
legislative committees were seeking a solution of the problem o/ 
old age as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, and on 
the European continent adequate provision for the aged wa- : 
dominating issue throughout the latter half of the last century. 
in the United States the first legislative inquiry into the condition 
of the aged did not come until 1907, when the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature appointed a commission to study the question. Almo-! 
eight years elapsed before another American State—Wisvonsin — 
ve some attention to the subject. In 1917, California, L[llinois. 
ew Jersey, Pepnsylvania, and Ohio followed by appointing coi 
missions to investigate the subject. The two last-named comm: 
sions submitted extensive reports on the problem and drafted |i|ls 
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which were introduced in their respective legislatures. These, 
however, made little headway. The few bills introduced in Congress 
by Representatives Wilson, Berger, Kelly, Sherwood, and Senator 
McNary never saw light outside the committee rooms.- As we were 
recovering from the war a lull in this legislation naturally followed. 
For a while it seemed, indeed, that legislative solution of the problem 
of old-age dependency in this country was so distant as to be almost a 
Utopian ideal. Suddenly, however, during the year 1923 old-age 
yension bills were introduced in 24 legislatures. The end of the 
levislative year saw such bills reported favorably by their committees 
in 12 States, passing one house of the legislature in six States, and 
being enacted into law in three States. 

While 1923 thus marks the “year 1” in old-age pension legislation 
in the United States, the surprising thing to the student is that the 
subject had been neglected up to that time, for, with the exception 
of the Massachusetts commission, which submitted divided recom- 
mendations to the Bay State legislature, all the State commissions 
which have investigated the subject have been unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the antiquated poorhouse system and in urging a more 
constructive social plan of action. The findings of these commissions 
were indeed startling, and while at first it seemed that they were 
without effective results, the recent national activity in behalf of the 
aged warrants optimism that, given sufficient time, careful sowing of 
facts will bear fruit. 


Need for Old-Age Pension Legislation 


HE difficulties facing the more than 4,000,000 persons 65 years of 
age and over in the United States—constituting a population 
outnumbering the inhabitants of our country during the Revolution— 
could not, of course, be ignored very long. The investigations of the 
official commissions have shed too much light upon the problems of 
superannuated wage earners to be disregarded. These disclosures 
revealed that the causes of dependency in old age are not individual, 
not necessarily the result of any lack of industry or of the inclination 
to be thrifty, but that they were social and due mainly to circum- 
stances over which the individual has little control. The modern 
problem of superannuation, it was shown, is largely the result of our 
highly developed industrial system. It is economic senibity—the 
mabalie to remain in industry after a certain age has been attained — 
which constitutes our present problem of destitution of the aged. 
That while in earlier stages of society old age was looked forward to 
with a certain feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment, our modern 
wage system has made old age stand out as a menacing deadly specter 
to be dreaded by all. At present, although most men and women 
are dependent upon their daily toil for their daily bread, few persons 
can play any part in modern industry after they have passed three 
score years of age. At an age when workmen in agricultural pursuits 
were considered to be in their prime the industrial laborer is found to 
have become worn out and old. Thousands of such worn-out aged 
workers find themselves without friends or relatives to help or care 
for them. . With each new invention and the introduction of each 
new machine, the old mechanic’s experience is becoming of less and 
less value. ‘These reports have shown conclusively that among the 
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leading causes of dependency in old age are the lack of family cop. 

nections and eapened physical condition. Of the paupers through. 

out the United States im 1910, 50.2 per cent were never married an 

32.5 per cent were widowed. As to the physical condition of avo, 

dependents, the Massachusetts commission found among almshvoise 

inmates 93.8 per cent defective. The Ohio commission estimated 
that more than 75 per cent of the inmates of county infirmaries wore 

“old and infirm.” The Pennsylvania commission found only 12. 

per cent in these institutions in “good or fair health.” 

The precarious economic status of wage earners was also revealed 
by these investigations. In Hamilton, Ohio, 36.5 per cent of the 
aged persons investigated owned their homes free of debt, while in 
Cincinnati only 23.6 per cent owned such homes. In Pennsylvania 
38 per cent of those past 50 years of age were found to have property 
possessions of one kind or another. That these few possessed re- 
markable fortitude is evident from the low wages they were earning, 
According to the disclosures of the Pennsylvania commission the eyrn- 
ings of the aged during the high-wage period ef 1918 were as follows: 
29 per cent earned from $14 to $20 per week; 14 per cent earned less 
than $12 per week; while 37 per cent were not earning anything. 

Qur superannuated wage earners are not relieved to any consider- 
able extent by the existing pensions provided for this purpose by in- 
dustrial concerns and railroads, States and municipalities, or fraterna! 
associations and trade-unions. The pension systems.of industrial con- 
cerns—of which there were only 142 in 1920—even if they were 
adequate, are open to many abuses. Organized labor is generally 
opposed to establishment funds, claiming that they are formed 
largely for the purpose of lessening the attractiveness of labor unions. 
At best, the number of aged wage earners taken care of by industria! 
ensions is negligible. The 20 leading Pennsylvania concerns which 
ave established regular systems of pensions had on their lists in 1918 
only 2,139 persous. From 1884 to 1920, a period of 36 years, the Balti- 

more & Ohio Railroad retired on pensions only.2,759 of tts employees. 
The madequate provisions of our State, mumicipal, and teachers’ 
pension funds are generally known. Of the nearly 100 teachers’ 
retirement funds only a few, according to reliable authorities, can 
escape utter collapse. The recent Sterling-Lehlbach act passed by 
Congress has improved the situation somewhat as far as Federa! 
employeds are concerned. Fraternal and trade-union organizations 
provide for only a few aged workers. In Pennsylvania the total 
number of pensioners of all classes (outside of those receiving United 
States pensions) did not exceed 3 per cent of the persons 65 years of 
and over. 

The State reports also disclosed that although practically every- 
where some adequate plan to take care of worn-out aged toilers has 
been devised, and though approximately one out of every three per- 
sons re ath the age of 65 years becomes dependent either upon 
charity or relatives, the poorhouse still remains the only place o! 
refuge for the great majority of the destitute in the United States, 
and this in spite of the fact that the poor laws in our States are prac- 
tically modeled after the old British poor-law system, which Englan¢ 
has since modified greatly. Indeed, many of our State laws are stil! 
almost identical with the Elizabethan law of 1601. Our poor- 
houses are “catch-all” institutions. Rarely are there strict regula- 
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tions as to admissions and discharges of inmates. There is always 
a heterogeneous collection in these institutions, the inmates including 
the young and ‘the old, the feeble-minded and epileptics, prostitutes 
and abandoned babes, inebriates and worn-out toilers. They are the 
“homes’’-of both the veterans.of labor and the “ veterans of dissipa- 


tion. 
Present Provision for Poor Relief 


HE confusion generally prevailmg in our methods of poor relief 
is best dlustrated by the situation in Pennsylvania. According 
to the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions there are no 
specific general laws in that State dealing with the poor. There are 
at present, it is‘generally estimated, from 1,200 to over 3,000 acts of 
assembly relating to the poor. There has been no revision of the 
laws of Pennsylvania dealing with poor relief since 1836. The poor 
laws are administered in a variety of ways. Some counties select a 
separate ‘board of directors of the poor, made up of from three to eight 
members. In others, the county commissioners act also as poor 
directors. ‘There are counties in the Keystone State where the town- 
ship-unit system is practiced—each township or borough providing 
for its own poor—while a few counties practice varying phases of the 
three systems at the same time. 

The commissions which have been studying the subject are unani- 
mous that our poorhouses are inadequate, antiquated, and exceed- 
ingly costly, considering the returns. ‘The prospect of the poorhouse 
at the end of a life of toil haunts the wage earner like a dark shadow 
and saps his vitality. Only in rare instances do the almshouses pro- 
vide real care for the sick. One sees no happy faces in our alms- 
houses. In almost no place is there provision made for recreation 
and entertainment and for the maintenance of interest among the 
inmates in order to keep them ‘from brooding. ‘The mmates are 
given mostly coarse and unpalatable food, although the overseers 
themselves manage to fare somewhat better. This was shown con- 
spicuously in a study conducted by the writer for the Pennsylvania 
Ccadntindion on Old Age Pensions. Some of the annual food rations 
provided for inmates and the supervisors in one county almshouse 
were as follows: 


FOOD BATIONS PROVIDED ANNUALLY FOR THE INMATES AND THE SUPER- 
VISORS OF A COUNTY ALMSHOUSE IN PENNSYLVANIA 











Artieles of food Per inmate Per steward 
le ie ye am cg Moye ga ei e+ Aegs 7% pounds. _....-. 30 pounds, 
Senemeensseee. teu ALU. ilo. sd dis. dou Seite. calli 200. 
EL FAT PL Se ane ee aera 10 pounds, 
Reta eo cent dnd coanpensacentatedesenpeange 28 quarts. ......... _ 101 quarts. 





E 'faets were, of course, teo glaring to be ignored. Aware of 

the difficulties to be encountered by Fobuialdvesiadion. labor 
organizations and fraternal societies began active campaigns in 
behalf of State-wide old-age pension movements. The American 
Federation of Labor, as well as many international labor unions and 
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State federations of labor, repeatedly adopted resolutions urging the 
enactment of such laws. The United Mine Workers of America ap- 
oe a committee to work in behalf of such laws in all the mining 
tates, as a result of which bills for this purpose were introduced jn 
10 States in 1921. Finally, the Fraternal Order of Eagles appointed 
a national committee, which began an active campaign for old-age 
pension laws throughout the country. A standard bill, based largely 
upon the one drafted by the Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commis. 
sion, which also received the approval of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, was prepared and in 1923 was introduced ip 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Now 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, L[linois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, W yo- 
ming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Washington, California, and Texas, 
The end of the legislative year witnessed the creation of commissions 
to study the subject further in Massachusetts and Indiana, }bil\s 
passing one house of the legislature in the States of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Texas; and enactment 
of bills into laws in Pennsylvania, Nevada, and Montana. So far, 
it is only in the last-named State that payments have been made. 


Provisions of Laws Already Passed 


‘THE American laws follow the English plan of granting straiv|it 

government annuities to aged citizens who qualify under the 
law. This involves, first, the recognition that, in one form or anot)icr, 
the support of the dependent aged must fall on the community an 
it might as well be done constructively; second, that the contribu- 
tions of the farmers and industrial workers to the country are just 
as vital to the welfare of the Nation as those of policemen and {ire- 
men, soldiers, judges, etc., whose rights to old-age pensions have long 
been recognized; and third, that the citizen who has lived in the 
State 15 or more years, has, by his years of labor, citizenship, snd 
taxes paid, made sufficient contributions to the common wea! to 
entitle him to some measure of comfort during the days when he is 
no longer able to compete in the industrial struggle. Both the 
Pennsyivania and Montana laws provide for the payment of pensions 
to all men and women who have attained the age of 70 or upward 
and who have been residents of the respective States for 15 years 
continuously before the application for pension was made. |) 
Nevada the pensionable age is set at 60, while the State residence 
a is but 10 years. e Pennsylvania ‘and Nevada laws pro- 
vide that the amount of the pension “shall be fixed with due regar! 
to the conditions in each case, but in no case shall it be an amount 
which, when added to the income of the applicant from all other 
sources, shall exceed a total of $1 a day.” ie Montana the max'- 
mum amount of the pension is limited to $25 a month. In Penn- 
sylvania the funds for the payment of old-age pensions are furnish! 
entirely by the State; in Montana the pension funds come from tlic 
respective counties; while the Nevada law provides for the raising 
of the pension fund by a special levy of 214 mills on each $100 0! 
taxable property. 
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Opposition and Its Results 


HE ever-present forces which combat all progressive legislation 
were caught unawares by the crystallized sentiment toward these 
measures and their unexpected impetus. It was not to be expected, 
however, that these laws would for long meet with no opposition. 
An eleventh-hour attempt to stop the passage of these bills failed to 
influence the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Nevada, and Montana. 
The opposition found its first opportunity to show its strength in 
Ohio whore the old-age pension proposition, against the advice of 
students of the question, was submitted last fall to a referendum of 
the people. Despite the valiant efforts of the proponents of the 
measure, the odds were all against them. The friends of this referen- 
dum were poorly organized and almost divided in their councils; 
and Obio was, as yet, not prepared for an intelligent and impartial 
discussion of the subject. The State was flooded with opposition 
literature and practically every newspaper was against the measure. 
As a result the proposed law was defeated at the polls by a con- 
siderable majority. ' 

The Pennsylvania Legislature appropriated only $25,000 for the 
work of the commission, and specifically requested it to inaugurate 
the machinery and to endeavor to gather additional data in regard 
to the effect and cost of the measure; furthermore, with the pittance 
appropriated, but few pensions could have been granted at best. 
But Governor Pinchot had appointed on the commission the same 
men and women who brought in the report and who drafted the 
original bill; moreover, the commission actually set out to organize 
the State and to collect data which would give a comprehensive idea 
of the entire problem. 

Unhappily for the friends of this legislation, section 18 of Article 
il of the iehiabeinin Constitution, like that of only two other 
State constitutions, provides that: ‘‘ No appropriations, except for 
pensions or gratuities for military services, shall be made for 
charitable, educational, or benevolent purposes, to any person or 
community, nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, 
corporation, or association.” On the basis of this provision a few 
taxpayers filed a complaint in the Dauphin County court praying 
for an injunction to restrain the State commission and the fiscal 
officers of the State from ‘‘making disbursements involving the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in great expense to the irreparable 
injury of ourselves and other taxpayers.”’ 

The complainants argued that, in addition to violating the above 
constitutional provision, the law grants the commission arbitrary 
powers in making grants; that it is discriminatory in its age limit 
and other qualifications, and therefore violates the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States which prohibits any 
State from denying to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protecticn of the laws. The complainants also charged, without 
presenting any reasonable or scientific method of computation, that 
‘the minimum annual cost of the old-age pension system will be 
approximately $25,000,000 per annum,” and this regardless of the 
fact that, so far, the State commission’s estimates range far below 
$5,000,000 per year. 
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At the hearing before the judges, and in his extensive brief, the 
attorney for the complainants attacked the law as “bordering on 
a new form.of outrageous secialism;’ characterized it as “grotesque, 
full of absurdities, and a ‘jig-saw’ puzzle,’ and argued that this 
act is ‘‘a distinet step toward centralization and toward makine 
thirftlessness and laziness genteel.” Jt is the menacing specter of 
the poorhouse over the hill, declared the attorney fer the complain- 
ants, that is responsible for all our efforts and ambition. Remove 
that dreaded apparition, and what becomes of our civilization’ 
The State’s attorney general, defending the aet, argued that the 
constitutional restrictions regarding benevolent appropriations, as 
shown conclusively throughout the debates at the constitutiona! 
cenvention, were not intended for such purposes, but were inserted 
for the purpese ef preventing the steady flow of calamity bills whic!) 
were prevalent at that period. As to the wisdem and merits of tlic 
law, the State contended that is not for the court to pass upon. 
being solely the prerogative of the legislative branch. 

On August 4, 1924, the Dauphin County court rendered a decision 
declaring the Pennsylvania old-age assistance act unconstitutional. 
In this opinion, Presiding Justice Willlam M. Hargest, declared: 

Whether or not this legislation is beneficial or whether it is paternalism and 
&@ ‘vicious usurpation |by the Government :of a quasi-fatherly relation to the 
citizen;and his family * * * can.not coneern us. Our single inquiry mus‘ 
be whether it is prohibited by the constitution itself. It is with these principle 
in mind ‘that we epproach the consideration of this question. 

The question ‘before us is whether the old-age assistanee provided by this 
statute involves ‘an appropriation for charitable or benevolent purposes and 
whether the prohibition “to any person’’ includes a prohibition to a class of per- 
sons through the agency of a commission. 


After finding the act allowing “benevolence to «a person,” the 
court states further: 

‘Pennsylvania has recognized its inherent. duty to care for its poor. Its system 
had been in operation many years when the constitution of 1874 was framed. 
That system provided for poor districts, poor directors, and.overseers and fv) 
the relief of paupers as a matter of local concern. Those who framed the con- 
stitution understood it, and no word is contained in the constitution with refer- 
ence to it. The system was left untouched. Tf there had been any purpose to 
change that system, some word indicating that purpose would have been found 
in the .consitiution. Jf it had been intended that direct appropriations migh' 
be made out, of the State treasury for the relief of the poor, some provision evi- 
dencing such intention, which would create so radical a change in the govern- 
mental policy in this regard, would have been inserted in the constitution. The 
eonelusion is therefore irresistible that a direct appropriation from the State 
treasury to any person or Class of persons can not be sustained.on the theory 
that it is a discharge of the inherent obligation of the State to take care of its 
paupers. 

‘This drastic -decision ailects not only the Pennsylvania mothers’ 
assistance fund, which is based on the same principles and which has 
been .in. successful operation for about,eight years, but, it is believed, 
also undermimes the State’s recent employees’ retirement system, 
as well as the teachers’ and judges’ retirement funds. An appeal 
from the ‘lower court’s decision is now being taken to the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. Unless the latter body reverses the decision 
of the lower court, .an amendment to the State constitution will be 
the only solution. 
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Conclusion 


\WHILE this decision shatters the hope for immediate relief enter- 

tained by many thousands of aged men-and women in the State 
since the passage of the act, it has not been without benefit. For 
one thing, it has disclosed that Pennsylvania is determined to sub- 
stitute for its antiquated poor-law system a more humane and ade- 
quate old-age pension plan. This has been forcefully brought out 
by the almost unanimous editorial disapproval of Pennsyivania 
newspapers of the court's. decision and by their urging of an immediate 
constitutional revision. dt is most significant m this respect that 
one of the two newspapers in the State which first indicated its 
approval of the decision of the court, because of objections to the 
law, reversed its position a few days later by urging a constitutional 
amendment which would permit of ‘this legislation. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 paler for the United States retail prices of food for August 
15, 1923, and July 15 and August 15, 1924, as well as the percentave 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of flour was 4.5 cents in August, 1923, 4.8 cents in July, 1924, 
and 5.1 cents in August, 1924. These figures show an increase of 
13 per cent in the year, and 6 per cent in the month. 

he cost of the various articles of food? combined shows a decrease 

of 1.5 per cent August, 1924, as compared with August, 1923, and an 
increase of six-tenths of 1 per cent August, 1924, as compared wit, 
July, 1924. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1923, 
AND JULY 15, 1924 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



































Per cent of iner 
Average retail price on— e3 er a . 
ared with— 
Article Unit Compare w: 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
Cents Cents Cents 
REITER OE ELIE EK! Pound . 1.2... 41.1 40.7 40. 7 -I 0 
SE Cae, (are Ok died 35. 5 34.7 34.8 —2 +0.3 
ae fl le att ae | Apter da, 29. 2 29, 1 29.1 —0.3 0 
| i SA. Gens es 2essse 20. 8 21.0 21.0 +1 0 
“a ae eres ae: hii ot 3 . een 12.7 13. 1 13. 1 3 0 
EGS a Sas SS ere 32.1 30. 3 34.8 +8 +15 
Ss t= Sil ae ie EAE es ied eth: ait tae 39. 2 36. 4 38. 3 -2 +5 
eS SRI Re een. ener "WS ee 46. 3 44.7 46. 6 +1 +4 
Bey hee OF oo. cc cw te Biss Sill Ne Bike cs 37. 2 38. 4 37.3 +0. 3 —3 
0 SE ee a en om =r ia 34. 5 35. 2 34.8 +1 —| 
Salmon, canned, red_.............---|_..-- tpt alae 31.2 31.2 31.2 0 0 
Milk, ES. cL See OE EO 6c Biel SCkod Quart......... 13.7 13. 5 13. 7 0 +1 
Milk, evaporated _................_- 15-16 oz. can_-_ 12.2 11.2 11.1 -9 —! 
RR eRe Pound........ 51.8 49.4 48.3 -7 —2 
ORE PER SFE OE a Se aaa OO tei 29. 2 30. 0 30. 5 +4 2 
Nut margarine. __...........-- ssaeekiaallaidouien a AR eens 27.6 28. 4 28. 8 +4 +1 
Reba diiloccnddasadubimanuleast a oe 36. 3 34. 4 34. 4 —5 0 
Selle SITS BIR. AP FE AIS ca, PRE hte a 17.1 17.1 19. 3 +13 +13 
Vegetable lard substitute__...__.__.- a: Pg 22. 8 24.7 25. 1 +10 +2 
Eggs, strictly fresh _..........---...- Dozen._........ 41.5 39. 4 44.6 +7 +13 
neal ie a ai RES gs <I TOG. cctces- 8.7 8.7 8.8 +1 +1 
ESE PER SUS Cts TRS aes Sb tod56h 4.5 4.8 Bl +13 +6 
ERR eS eT "Ape se 4.1 4.5 4.7 +15 +4 
UNE, ss Seadrottecoteacde : mead “OES BRD 8.8 8.8 8.8 0 = 0 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electrici(\ 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted pocorains to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, $0 Dessmaber, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee!, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, , corn meal, eges, butter, milk, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
rice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles, nin Tables 1 and 2, have been included in th: 
Weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TaBLeE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1923, 
AND JULY 15, 1924—Concluded 
































Per cent of increase 
th eerie meatent — ae (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Aug. 15, 1924, 
Article Unit compared with— 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
Cents Cents Cents 
Corn GRBs sieilssstes ceccccasctcces 8-02. pkg.....- 9.7 9. 6 9.7 0 +1 
Wek ei enesioumnl 28-0z. DKg...-..| 24.4 24. 3 A. 3 —0. 4 
Macaroni .......... < SET Ge nak, wees SO wedi cont ae 19.8 19. 6 19. 6 —1 0 
SE 2 a i a __ eee 9.4 10. 0 10. 2 +9 +2 
etd, BE iin nies cindinn tba ions +6 PB et 11.0 9.7 9.7 —12 0 
PORE Badiedndinige’ ase denenethenay ‘Rae. ip sintaaen 3.7 3.3 2. 6 —30 —21 
CGE atesdedos xe~> + agahain aeahetenteemiente Wk. dunn 6.5 6.9 6.5 0 —6 
Cite toned ~ ccimccugeis State ant Rated 4.8 5.0 4.3 | —10 —14 
oT eee , No. 2 cali...... 12.9 12.6 12. 6 —2 0 
ry Ce pt ete all 15. 4 15.8 | 15. 8 +3 0 
UC EES ESE AEA eee yt lie 17.6 18.1 | 18. 2 onl +) 
Tne I . .. . wwe cocnenssua-tieeee _ | 13. 0 | 13. 2 | 13. 3 +2 +1 
Sugar, granulated _...............-- i. ee 9. 6 | 8.4 8.2 om | —2 
| ER) c-Si EE FEIC aT “ha ie dette nn 69.7 | 70. 8 70. 9 | 2 | +0.1 
ee Bee dd dno madhion aakumal lla liad 37. 6 | 42.3 | 43.4 a) +3 
RE LE OEE ae | eee at heed 19.0 | 17. 4 | 17.3 —9 | —1 
i decduc > cendosencecaue Sali iiawecgditel 17.4 15. 4 | 15.4 -11 | 0 
AE Se ns o o> oxundut ans hcawe Us ticecls dens 38. 4 35. 9 | 35. 4 —s —] 
Oranges; Ph tiiambiawe ence seopemeaneanns Neb aay 50. 9 45. 4 46.1 -Y +2 
PE Eee FS es ee ee er Se ee —1.5 +0.6 





1 See note 2, p. 34. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in August of 
ach of these specified years compared with August, 1913. For exam- 
ple, the price per pound of lard was 16.1 cents in August, 1913; 33.1 
cents in August, 1918; 42 cents in August, 1919; 27.9 cents in August, 
1920; 18.1 cents in August, 1921; 17.2 cents in August, 1922; 17.1 
cents in August, 1923; and 19.3 cents in August, 1924. 

As compared with the average cost in August, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: 106 per cent in August, 1918; 
161 per cent in August, 1919; 73 per cent in August, 1920; 12 per cent 
in August, 1921; 7 per cent in August, 1922; 6 per cent in August, 
1923, and 20 per cent in August, 1924. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 42.9 per cent in August, 1924, as compared with August, 1913. 
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Taste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRIOES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND prER Tt. 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEA jp: ‘ 
COMPARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1913 , of fo 
| Percentage changes of five-tenths of | per cent and over are given in whole numbers] that 
j Oo 
| vt te | Per cent of increase Aug. 15 of certain TABLE 
Average retail priceon Aug. 15— | specified years compared with A yy AM! 
Unit | 15, 1913 es 
Article ni 
| } | _ 
‘1913! 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1921192219231 1924/2018 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 i994 
| ' 
Re 5 Fe ee jah oh 2 
| Cts.| Cts..| Cts. | Cts. | Cis.’ Cts.| Cts. Cts.! 
Sirloin steak. ...- Pound . 26. 4) 41.5) 42. 1) 47. 2/40: 0/39. 0/41. 1140.7) 57 | 59 | 79 | 52 | 48 | 56 a4 
d steak ...... ...d0...-/23; 2} 39. 6| 39. 5| 43. 6/35/6'34. 1/35. 534.8) 71 |-70 | 88 (53 | 47 | 53 50 
Rib roast__........ ..-0_...'20. 2} 32. 6} 32. 4) 34. 9/29. 1/28, 2/20. 2/29. 1/61 160 | 73 | 44 140 | 45 | 44 y = 
Chuck roast......-|...d0.-..|16. 5) 28. 3} 26. 6) 27. 4/20: 8/20. 0/20. 8/21. 0) 72 | 61 | 66 | 26 b21 | 26 | 27 
Plate beef.......--|-.0_--12.2} 21. 7| 19. 3) 48. 5)13/5/12.6)12.7/13. 1)) 78 |-58 | 52 [11 | 8] 4 | 7 
Pork chops.....--- ~..d0.... 21. 9} 42. 2} 46, 9} 45. 9/38/0135. 1/32. 1/348] 93 1114 [110 1-74 | 60 | 47 ~~ 59 1913... 
Bacon......- <o----|-..0___.|28. 3} G4. 0} 57. 7| 54. 9143, 7/40. 39,2138. 3 91 (104 | 94 | 54 143 | 39 | 35 1914... 
eee ~~ -M0_.../28. 4) 48. 5) 56. 9) 60. 0/52; 9150, 8/46, 3/46. 6 71 1100 j1T1 |86 |°79 | 63 | &4 1915... 
Lamb, leg of .....- ~..0__..| 189} 36. 9] 36. 4) 39. 7/34. 3/36, 0137, 2/37. 31 95 1°93 j1t0 |} 81 | 90 |.97 | 97 1916. 
| RR SEs. ee. ...M10...-'21. 5} 38. 6] 41. 8) 45. 0/38)9/34: 9/34. 5/34. 8} 80 |°94 [100 | 81 | 62 | 60 | 62 1917... 
Salmon, canned, |_..do.---|--.- Seva fame Dam Wes Saabs es: Iga Pit. Ges TCR. ee. —.- 
red. 1919_. 
Milk, fresh.....--- iiss. | 8; 8) 33.6) 15.5) °17. 0:14. seasehee-ties-of 55 }76 198 | 63 | 48 | 56 | 56 1920. 
Milk, evaporated_.| (2)_.....|...-|..._- 16. 3) 15. 6/13. 5)fOBit23!11. 2) | Ree ATH. cin. en + 1921. 
Butter... ...-..-- Pound -|35. 4)°53. 9} 64. 1) 67. 0,51. 2/44. 2151. 8/48. 31/5281 "| 89 48-2577] 46" "| 36 1922... 
Oleomargarine-.-_|_. .do.__|-..-|....- 42. 5| 42. 1/29; 8'27;6/20-2/30. 5). ____ ease Bis. S5E- Loe ~~ 2 1923... 
Nut margarine...-|...do.---|-.--|-..-- 35. 8 36. 0127. 8:26. 6:27. G28. 8 coe Sass: as SO a pa 1024: 
Cheese.........--- ~" do... _-|22. 0 34. 6} 43. 5| 40. 5/32. 6131. 8136. 3/34.4]| 87 84148 | 45 63 
0 SR Ea .--d0..../16. l) 33. 1) 42. 0) 27. 9/18, 1)17/2)17.1/19.3)|106 1161 | 73 | 12 7 6 | 20 
Vegetablelard sub-|..-do....|....|....- 40. 5} 34, 5/21. sm _ 1 ‘ast Baan Saar Son” Sone 2. 
stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen -/33.0) 53:6) 60. 2}63. 6/47. 6/37. 1/41. 5/446], 62 | 82 | 93 | 44 | 12 | 26 | 35 
eI Pound.|.5.6| 9.9 10. 1) 11.9) 9.7) 8.7; 8.7|.8.8)|.77 | 80 [113 |-73 155 | 55 | 57 1913 
PUNE 2s. dildsnanosa _..do....| 3.3} 6.8} 7.4) 8 4) 5.7) 5&1) 4.5) 5.111106 [124 1155 | 73 1.55 | 36 | 5c wis 
Corn meal -...-.... .--do....| 3.0} 6.8) 6.6) 6.9) 4 5) 3. 9) 4.1) 4.7/127 |120 {130 | 50 |°30 1/37 | 57 1915. 
Rolled oats.......- — ee Say, eee SP Hh 8 OE eee ee ee Se ee aes Ae fo | : 1916... 
Corn flakes._.....-| 7) -—-.- wn shee 14.0} 14, 6,12, 2 0. 8 nS Sete ile, anal Maal Page 2 ; 1917. 
Wheat See) Mth aM AR 4 25. 1)° 30. 8129. $125. 7'24.4/24.3)|_--- || fd” add 918. 
@hacaroni__.......) Pound.|-_--|.._.. 1923 1. 7/90: 7/20. 0118.8) BG) ate A eet wr et ee 1919. 
ee rmtinte: Sat, do....| 8.7} 13. 4] 15. 5] 18. 3) 8. s| §.6) 9. 4)10., 7% 110 | 1 |10 } 8 | 13 1920. 
Beans, navy--...- ae ned ee ae ee ee ee A * ea Sioa 
Potatees......-...|.. -do....| 1.9} 3.9 5:0) 5.0) 4.2) 2.6)3.7) 2.6105 [63 163 [12k | 37 4.95 | 3) 1922 
Onions.........--. "dot... 8S 7-8 BES oHeS ost) . roy 
Cabbage. _-._.---- roto 2) 222). 2] 6 3] 44) a).S. Dod 8} 403) 2 ns ee reue 1994: 
Beans, baked.....) (5)_--..- fee tear 17. 1} 16, 8'14..2/13. 4/12, 9112. 6|| 1-2 [Too tee oe ow, ea 
Gorn, eanned_..... ; POG AEE 19. 1) 98. 8/620) 15.425, 4/158). eet: beet Fags Zs 
Peas, canned.____. 3 “ey én anl-- oe} 29.1] 0004/17. 617.-6)17. 6 18.2). & teeta Oanete “he arr ” 
Tomatoes, canned.| (8)... «| P95. 9} F5. 22 013-613. 01". 3|_- | dl Bat. wad 
Sugar, granulated _| Pound. 6. 6} 9.3) 21/1) 22: 9) 7.6) 8 1 0.6] 8,2); 66 | 98 {309 | 34 $45 | 71 | 46 
i dceditinicnieanindtiods .-sdo.._./54. 4| 65. 8) 70. 7| 74. 4/69. 2/68. 3°69. 7/70. 9121 | 30 | 37 | 27 | 26 | 28 | 30 
(CeMee............: _..do__..| 29.8} 30. i] 47. 8) 48.4185. .6\36, 2/87) 6)43.4 60 162 119 | 21 }26 | 46 1913... 
BPMINOS..... . 0 .2.20-}-- 40-.22|-~.-|-17..1):27. 4] 28. 3/18. 8120. 8119. 0117..3)). |. lene nalen-nale----|----- om 1914. 
Raisins._...... e---|---G0_...|_.-.] 15.13} 18. 0} ‘28. 9/30. ORY aa ae ee ee, ,* 1915... 
Bananas _..-.. ----| Daven _|_..-|..... 89. 1] 45. 34.2)98.4185.4))_. .).. os Dae" Peer" Tene Ta a 1916_. 
Oranges.........-- Ret ak a ioe 53.7] 65. 9153. 5/64. 8 50. 9146. i te, PO nei or tll «irl met. 
All articles com- | | | | 1919. 
gene SS Se Be ee es BR ce 69.5 90.1105: 53.3] 37.5] 45.1) 42.9 9g 
i a ey ae ee = 1922" 
1 Both pink and red. +8-ounce package 5 No. 2can. 1923. 
15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce packag 6 See note 2, p. 34. 1924: 
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R Table 3 shows the changes in ‘the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food* as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles 
that could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in 
August, 1924. 

n Taste 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
» AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN AUGUST, 1924 
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- Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast | Chuck reast | Plate beef Pork chops 
' ~ > ae 
| ae 
Year Aver- A ver- | Aver- | A‘Ver- A Ver- | | A ver- 
age | Amt.| age Amt. age | Amt. age Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for'$1 | retail | fer $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retai! | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price | price | | price | price | price | price 
TOT Ee Shy Tent Be re ial aed | 
\Perdb.| Lbs. \Pertb.| Lbs. Perld.| Lhe. |Perlv.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. Per ib.| Lbs. 
1913....--------|90. 254 3.9 '$0.223 | 4.5 $0.198 5. 1 |$0. 160 6.3 \$0.121 |; 8.3 $0.210 4.8 
1914. -.-----e0-e 250 | 3.9) 2286) 4:2) 1204] 4.9] .167] 60) .126) 7.9) .220| 4.5 
rT RES “eye -257) 3.9) .230 4.3) 201 5.0) .16) 6.2) 3121) 8.3! .203 4.9 
SC te 273) 3.7) 1265) 4.1) 2292] 4.7) cam] 6.8] 2128] 7.8] 227 4.4 
Ee Seer” 31d 3.2.| .200 3.4) .249 4.0; .200 4.8} .157; 6.4] .319 3.1 
.. oenatdihiieal . 389 2.6) .369| 2.7) .307 3.3 |) .266 3.8 | .206 4.9| .390 2.6 
1900. -cocenabsll 417] 24] .889) 26) 2925] 3.4} 2270] 8.7} .902| 5.0} 2423 | 2.4 
Ss. cohcmaiinets . 437 2.3 | .395 2.5 | B82 3.0 | .262 3.8 | .183 |. 6.5) .423 2.4 
WE... sitecunae . BBS 2.6) .344 2.9) .201 3.41 .212 4.7) .143| 7.0) .849 2.9 
7 Re | «374 2.7] .3% 3.1) .27%6) °3.6) .197 5.1 | .128 7.8 | 330 3.0 
al ae .301| 26) .335| 3.0| .284] 3.5] .202} 5.0] .129/ 7.8] .304] 3.3 
1924; August...| .407 2.5 | 2348|' 2.9] .291 8.4) .210) 4.8) .131) 7.6) .348) 29 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
| } | } 
Per tb.| Lhe. }Per lb.| Lbs. |Pertb.| Lbs. |Per lb. Lbs. | Per az| Dozs. }Per tb.| Lbs. 
1998, cnoweotor 90.270 | 8.7 (90.269) 3.7 90.158) 6.3 190.213 | 4.7 (90.345) 2.9 80.383) 26 
ine 275 | 3.6] .273 3.7] .156 6.4] .218| 4.6 353 2.8| .362) 228 
7 ek a -269| 3.7] .261 3.8] .148; 6.8] .208| 4.8] .341 2.9) .358 2.8 
ea ee: ..287 3.5) .. 204 3.4) .175| 5.7) .236 4.2 375 2.7 | .394 2.5 
| pbb aie MBs 2 410! 2.4] .382 2.6) .276| 8.6] .286| 8.5] . 481 2.1 | .487 2.1 
yo eres . 529 1.9] .479|} 2:1) .333 3.0) .377 2.7 | «569 1.8) 577 1.7 
Wi ccnccnundipen 554; 1.8] .534) 19) .369| 2.7] .411| 24) .628/) 1.6] .678 1.5 
OS. ii. . 523 1.9 | ..665 LB) .205') 34+) .447 2.2) .681 15] .701 1.4 
RARER RE Re 427 2.3) .488 2.0). .180) 5.6] .397 2.5) .509 2.0; .517| L® 
a. 398 | 25] .488 20) .170 5.9] .860| 28] .444 2.3) .47) 21 
SR cilities 391 | 26] .455 2.2; .177 5.6) .360|) 2.9) 465 2.2) .554 i.8 
1924: August...| .383 |) 2.6] .486 211; .193 5.2] .348 29) .446 2.2} .483 2.1 
| | 
| Cheese Milk | Bread Flour | Cornmeal | Rice 
} | | 
tp lb.| Lbs. |Perqt.| Qts. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per ib.) Lhs. |\Per t.| Lbs. 
a $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056| 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 $0. 087 11.5 
__, Re ae | . 229 4.4] .089} 11.2] .063] 15.9) .034| 20.4) .032/ 31.3) .088 11.4 
___ ee Aaeee hall . 233 4.3] .088! 11.4] .070| 143] .042] 2.8] .0383| 30.3] .091 11.0 
__, ae . 258 3.9} .001| 11.0] .073] 13.7] .044|] 22.7) .034/] 20.4) .091 i1.0 
NE ckcdlisestsinns . 332 3.0] .112| 9<0| .092] 10.9] .070] 143] .058| 17.2) .104 9.6 
__ e . 359 2.8} .139 7.2| .098! 10.2] .067] 14.9] .068/] 14.7} .129 7.8 
IDC cnineinidions 4%! 23) .155| 65] .100] 10.0| .072] 13.9] .064] 15.6] .151 6.6 
) |. are est 416; 24] .167) 6.0 115 87| .081/ 123] .065| 15.4) .174 5.7 
Ss cninoninind 340; 29] .146/ 6.8] .009] 10.1] .058| 17.2] .045| 22.2) .095 10. 5 
Mi cnenadadiiens .329) 3.0] .131! 7.6] .087] 11.5] .051] 19.6] .089| 25.6) .095 10.5 
|  ee Se .369/ 27] .138/ 7.2) .087) 11.5) .047) 21.3] .041) 24.4, .095| 10.5 
1924: August...| .344 2.9] .187| 7.3) .088| 11.4) .051| 196) .047| 21.3) .102; 98 
| Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea | 
: —— ee ee ee EEE 
| | | | 
Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lhe. | Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | } 
|, ae $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055| 18.2 |$0.208| 3.4 '$0.544/ 1.8 /---.-.- — es _— 
BERD. caipagniadiiives | .018 | 55.6) .050| 169] .207| 3.4| .546 | See See sin 
RE .cocaweikiins 015 66.7!| .066| 15.2] .300 3.3) .545 1. § | _~wecde]o~=----]---- i aa 
Te... .nnenciigns a7 | 37.0) .000] 125] .200]| 3&3] .606| 1.8}----...-.].....-.-/--...... Lpacwinne 
BOE orsign RE asin .043 | 23.3} .093/] 10.8! .302 3.3 | .582 7 Incusndiieedsenne | iaabaie 
OTR. . coleabeaeee 0382} 31.3] .097| 10.3] .305 3.3 | .648 0) 2 WAG a 
| .088 | 263{/ .113/ 88| .433] 23 | . Seek) eee ee eee EE 
ae .063 | 15.9] .104 5.2} .470 2.1} .733 xX) mi ® eae 
Mi nnnannagntbinn .0381 | 32.3] .080/ 125] .363 2.8) .697 1.4 |. mm 1 a 
We cveiaiiiditins 028 | 35.7) .078| 13.7) .961| 28| .681| 1.5 ]-......)....... a? ae 
1028 ....-2n20--| .020/ 345] .101| 99) .377| 27] .006| 1.4/|-..-.-..|..-....]-.--..-|.------ 
1924: August.... .026 38.5] .082| 12.2| .434 2.3| .700 1. 4 |.-....-}..-..00]------- | rem 
es | | | 























* Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1997 

o 1923, and by months for 1923° and for January to August. 
1924. These index numbers, or relative prices, ae biasd on the 
year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the averave 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used wit) 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the yeu; 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year |{22 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an in- 
crease of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retzil cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have heen 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted av- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Montruiy Lasor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 40 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the -table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


RINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD LN ‘THE UNLTED STATES, BY 
UARY TO AUGUST, 192 


INL RENE TT 





4 See note 2, p. 34. 
’ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABorR REVIEW 


for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW | 
ruary, 1923, p. 69. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 C 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for JR Aug 
other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the excep [BR tion 
until after 1913. | 
















































































TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC!/, ARTI 
L . 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail! de jc): As som 
| . ~ ———— 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, \|o. . | I 
| 
Articl Unit | ' | : 
rticle ni P - , 
Aug. 15— July Aug. Aug. 15— July} Aug.| “U8: 15— Jul . Aug. 
rors | 2084124 Taon| 8841082 18 A a 
1913 | 1923 | | 1913 | 1923 | | 1913 | 1928 aged bo 1913 
| | j 
— EE pow — |———- — haa —_— 
Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| ts.| Cts.| Cts.| Ct Cts 
Sirloin steak .-.......... Pound.....- 25.0) 34.9) 25.9) 35.3) 24.3) 40.7) 40.3) 40.2) 28.1) 37.5) 37.4 37. 1 35.8 
Round steak ............/....- BOinc<ss 21. 5) 31. 6) 32. 5, 31.9) 23.0) 37.3) 36.3) 36.2) 22. 5) 32. 6} 33. | | 36.2 
TRA Be hae do.......| 20.1) 27.0) 27.2) 26.8) 19. 3) 31. 3) 31.3) 31. 1| 20.6) 27.6) 27.3 27.8 25. 6 
SE ae __ aS S 15. 5} 20.3) 20.5) 20.7, 16.0) 20.8) 21.2) 20.9) 16.8) 22.4) 21.4 21.4 18. 0 
SS eae i waa 9. 4) 12 2 12, ” 12.7) 12. 6) 13. 4 = 13. 3) 10. * 13.3) 13.9 13.8 (am |..---- 
} 
Pork chops...........---|----- ae 23. 5| 29.1) 28.6) 33.4! 19.3) 32.8) 31.0 33.6) 20.0) 30.7] 28.2 322 | 24.2 
Bacon, sticed_...........]....- eile cal 32. 0} 36. 1) 33.0) 36.4 26.3 34.4) 32.2 35.3) 35.0) 39.0) 36.7 3s.: | 25.8 
SS ~ es Soap iidewerina 31.0) 47.1) 45.0, 46.6) 34.5) 51.7) 51.1 52. 0} 31. 3) 46.4) 45.3 46.0 | 33.8 
See Se | ae 19. 4) 34.0) 33.6 35.7 18. 3 37.7) 40.3 37.2) 23.3) 39.0) 35.7 23. 0 
Ptnas kimuccthdianceinalncthitct hie ae Se 20. 2} 30. 4) 31.5) 31.2 vee 36. 4) 37. 9) we; 17.0} 29.1) 31.1 5. 6 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red ___-.{....- © seed St rae 29. 2! 30. Of 29.9'_.__- | 26. 5} 26. 1{ 26.4)._... 30.0 30.2 50 
; ee ee Quart........ 10.0) 16.7, 16.0) 16.0) 8.8 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 10.3) 18.5, 18.5 |» 8.9 
Milk, evaporated - - - .-_- 15-16-02. cam_|__-_- | 14.4) 13.3) 13. 2)____- } 12.0) 11.2) 11.0)___. 13.2) 12.4 2 
LP er er area Pourd.....| 37.1 54.2) 52.3) 52.1) 36.7) 56.2) 54.4) 53.7) 39.0) 52.8) 51.2 51 35.9 
Oleomargarine---_-____..|...-- een oe 4 33. 0} 34. 0)__._- 27.9) 27. " 29. 3)..... 33.8) 34.4 35.1 Fe |------ 
' ; | | 
Nut margarine__.......-|-.--- _ es ..---| 26.7) 26.5 26. 5|..-. 27.0 26. 4) 26.8/}_..__} 31.5) 32.7 2 
SEL in, Stet Sites =. 25. 0} 35.0) 31.7) 32.1) 22.5) 35.9) 35.4) 34.3) 23.0) 35.9) 33. / v2. 4 
Se SE 0.04-.- 16.1, 17.5) 17.5) 19.2) 15.0) 16.6) 16.6) 20.0) 16.5 17.3) 17.2 19 15,7 
Vegetablelardsubstitute_|____- | i ee eee 22. 6; 23. 6) 24. 2)... .- 22. 2} 24.1) 24.7|....- 19. 5) 20.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.___- Dozen_.....- | 28.3 37. a 37. 0} 40.1) 27.7) 37. 6) 36.1) 39.6] 28.3 38.9) 39.9 42 42.4 
ie 
ON Ee ak ee Pound -._..- 6.0 9.2) 91) 91) 54 88 8 8 8. A 5.4, 8.9 8&8 8&8 S| 59 
SAE RR ir om ok te Tiicces- 3.5) 5.0, 5.5] 59) 32 43) 45) 48) 36 5.5) 5.5 S| 38 
oT” See EAE B@sccu se 2.6 3.8 3.8 41) 25 3.4) 36) 3.8 24 3.4) 3.6 3. 5 
Rolled oats_...-..-.--.--|- a _....| 92) 89 9.0... 8.4| 8.4) 8.3)... 9.21 9.3 ‘ 
C0 TID So occeenve nn 8-oz. pkg_.__|__.- | 9 i 9.7) 9.8_.... 88 88 8.9... 9. 9 10.1) 10.1 fi |-----. 
| | } 
Wheat cereal___..._.._.- 28-072. pke--- ee | 26.6) 25.5] 25.5,..... 22. 8| 22.3) 22.6)..._- 26. 1) 25.8) 25.6 
Oe, eee ee Pound _..__- See | 20.9) 21.1) 21.4____. 19. 2i 19.1) 18. 0)_____ } 18.9! 19.2) 19.4 
OER SS hae TSS |“ | 86 86] 97) 97 9.0 9.2) 10.0 9.8) 8.2) 9.1) 10.3) 10.4 9.2 
Beans, navy...........-|-.--- Tt cat. tees | 13.0) 12.0) 12.1222. 10.5} 9.0, 9.3... | 12.3) 11.6 1 
tan ee ae. Sma es a8 2.3) 5.2) 3.9) 3.5 17) 42 ak 2.3; 2.3) 4. j 4, 0) J | 1, ¢ 
} | 
ES ram, eae ES BB ies | 81) 84) 82_...- 6.4) 6.8} 66)....| 7.4] 7.6) 7.6 [MM |-----. 
0 ETERS) Pe LSS RR. 5.9) 5.5) 5.2... 49 44 4.9)..... | 64 5.7) 5.6 Be... 
Beans, baked -_---.....-- No. 2 can. --/..... | 13. 6} 12.0) 12.3 -.... 11.6 11.6, * ae | 14.0) 13.1) 13.3) fe }-----. 
oO age ee | Bee EAS See Fe! 8 ee 14. 7} 15.3) 15.0)..._-. | 16.9} 16.1) 15.9 Leena 
eas, canned............|..... Biincathendsa | 17.4) 18.7] 188... 16.8 er ea 20.6) 21.3) 21.3) fm |.-.-.. 
| | 
Tomatoes, canned... --}....- ee ae | 13. 2) 13. 6} 13.6 -.__- 12. 2} 12.0) 12. 4)_.__- | 11. 8 12.4) 12.4 - 
Sugar, granulated --_-_-_- Pound --...- 5.9) 10.3) 9.0) 8.9 5.1) 9.0) 7.6 7.5) 5.7 10.0 89 5% f 
| Eg Se TO Be ae 60. 0} 92.7; 93. 3) 93.3 56.0) 67.6) 68.5 69.0) 61.3) 84.8 85.5) & 8. 
8 PRE eh a a ae a epes: Tiicicedta 32.0) 36.7) 41.3) 42.9 24.8) 32.9 7 41.1) 28.8 39.1, 41.2) 42.2 33, 
| 
RE an gts FEE oye, Ge ae | 19. 8} 18.1) 17.6 __-_- 18.1) 16.4 16.0)... 20. 8; 20.3) 20 6 
OT Saree e as Ponoka — | 20.0) 16.8) 16.5 _.._- 15.1) 14.2) 13. 7|_.._- | 19.2) 16.9) 17.0 
eS as Dente... «.-}....2 | 29.4) 26.2) 23.1)..._- 28. 6) 27.6) 26.4)... 38. 3) 37. 5) 37. 4| or 
SE ee PEREICE Bh eal ee exes 48,4) 41.4 = pa 53. 1| 48.9) 48.7) _.._. ate om 44.5) Pe |--.... 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cilies ‘Pe 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak 
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lin [51 Cities on Specified Dates 


for August 15, 1913 and 1923, and for July and August 15, 1924. For 11 


‘ep [tion of August, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the bureau 
ul \RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 
4s some S S a 
















































































; ‘ me 4 : i--© ; Gg ©. 
Boston, Mass. ~~ 4 Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, S 
a hoy ONS A SA RR) PRS 
. ») Aug. 15— July | Aug. |Aug.| July! Aug. Aug. 1: ides ae “= —_ ri i ee 
: —_——— 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |——~——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, 
1924 | 1924 oe | Bet ie 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924] 1923 | 1984 | 1938 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
red 1913 | 1923 | | : | | | | Hanae ge 
ee ee ee en tee Pod | tT 
¢ ' ; ‘ts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
; ote Gaz] 1.64.91 164.5) 40.2] 48 01 48.3! | 40. 3| 40.5) 30. 5| 21.8 35. 6| 33.3. 33.3 
+ 8 8 ee el sxe 42 91 40.51 aoa 20. 5 342 33 3| 1. 1 25. & 25. 5| 25-9] 20.0 32 5I 30.6) 30.0 
: 2 al 30.0 385] 37.2] 35.51 35:71 17-0] 28.5] 20.0 288] 23.6 241] 28.0 2.0 21! Be! oho 
+ TER “01 25.1| 26.3) 25.2! 25.4] 15.5] 20.7) 21.8) 21.5) 16.8! 16.2| 16.2\ 15.8) 20.61 19.4 19.2 
| 18.) 26.2} 25.0 25.1) 26.3) 25.2) 25.4) 15.5] 20.7) 21.8) 21.5] 16.8) 16.2) 9.4 19. : 
+ =" 168 16.5) 16. , 11.3) 10.5 ok 11.5] 11-1) 11.7) 11-7) 10.6) 12.3) 10 B 11.9 14.1) 13. 3| 13.3 
' iF | 37.7] 33.8) 31.5) 37.51: 33. 1| 37.31 : 26.9| 33.2) 22.5 30.6) 30.6 31.7 
2. 2 24.2} 35.5) 33.1 37. 7) 33. 8 31.5 37. 5) 22. 0 35 8 ae = - 3 0) = 4 = 2 — : ap 2 ¢ - 2 
+ | 25.8 37.1) 36.5) B84) 45.2) 42 2) 43.1) 24. 5) 328 30.0 32.0) 47.7) 45.0) 46.8) 27.5, 34. 2) 33 4) 33.9 
51.2) 53.1| 56.5) 51.0) 52.3) 28.0) 46.3 46.3! 47.2] 52.3) 50.0) 52.0) 28.3 41.7) 42.3 43. 
: + ‘a 3 aba 30. 9 414 10. 6| 39. 1) 15.5] 33.1 35.5) 32.0! 32.3) 37.2) 37.2] 21.31 417/388 39.4 
4 23. 0 4V. 2 ov. > . DO} v. vo Ju. OU. V} Os 04. oF ; | ‘ “| : zi on ‘ 
r 25,6, 38.7| 30.6, 38. * 38. 6) 38.9) 38. 1| 21.8} 34.9 35.8) 34.9) 29.3) 29. 9 30.3) 22.2 37.4) 35.8) 35.2 
2 = ey: - ee 
| { 29.5; 29.6) 30.5) : y 27. 3} 27.3) 27.1] 37.3) 36.9) 37. 2|._.__| 25.8] 26.5) 26: 
+ ao wma 1291140 40 140° 0 2 5 12 ° 120; 14.21 14.3| 14.3) 117] 1801 185. 185 
2 8.9) 14.9) 184) 13.9) 14.0 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 12.5) 12.0 120) 14.7 | 14.3 18 0) 18.5, 18.5 
. 12.8 11.9) 11.6) 12.5] 11.6 11.4|____- 11.9) 10.6) 10.5) 125 10.5 10. 6).-.| 12.0). 10.6 10.6 
1.8 H.0) 526) 51.4) 49.7) 51-9 50.6 50.8) 32.9} 51.0) 49.5 46.9) 52.3) 45. 46. 8| 94.2} 50.0) 47.9 48.1 
oo 31.2) 31.0, 32.3) 283) 29.4 “7 _..| 28.3 =e ue oe dy Neves rams Nese ‘sak ag 
| 28.1! 26.3! | | 3] 27.6] 327] 37.5) 37.3|_.__.| 28.5] 31.5 81.5 
| REO 387) 36.5) 37.9, 37,3] 387] 20.0) 36.2] 34.4] 36.2] 87.1] 108] 2211 905] 342\ 207 U8 
: eo] IB] IS 194! 16.61 16-7] 18.51 14.51 16.1] 18,91 186] 20.5] 27.1| 27.3] 15.31 185] 18.31 186 
OT eG] Beal 22.0) 2041 200 251). | 22-21 24-4] 25.0] 25-91 47.8) 50.51... | 224 24.3 256 
24. ° 22. 23. 2s ». losces e ~- bi Pop- ire c 4 erie ly 
424) 64.2] 56.3) 69.0) 58.2) 50.8) 58.6) 20.8 ee 38. i 44.8) 50.5]... |. 30. 0} 36. 2 41.8) 41.6 
| . | | | 85) 9. 7| 6} 9.6) 6.0) 10.3) 10.7) 10.7 
; TRB: 8+ CREE + 29 as ne 51 5 SI 5.6] 371 591 58 61 
A) 3 Sal Kal sal esl zil zal 2el asl asl a4 sol a3 a5 24] 211 a6 So 
Bsa fo fo Bal Bel Bal 7.6) 7.5) 7.41 68 67] 7.01. --| 24) 9.3) 9.3 
) Bo 9.5| 9.5, a4 a6 9. 2, Aa sane sp es 89 119 123 12.3) ---| 10-0) 10.0) 10 
3.4 23.4. | 27.5| 27.8\_....| 25.0) 25.01 25.0 
oF REE E-8- E-D e gs 0. 9] 0 7| OL 3| 4 4) 20.5 | 20. 6! 20.0) 20.0 
4 iLO} 113) 111 10.2; 10.9] 10.6 3] 89 96 9.9 100 88 10.0, 5.5} 6.4) 7.9) 8.0 
3 “| 405] 103 103 11.6 104 103| 111.31 94] 9%5| 108) 106 10.71_.-| 120 10.9 113 
soe tae . 3} 11. . 4) 10. 3)_.-_.| 11.3) 9.4) 9.5) 10. an tk 
1.9 45 36 24 40, és 2.3 20) 4.2 . sy 8H te " 41) 27) 29 
| 221 aol 7 36] 7.3) 7.1) 5 6.41 6.8) 6.5 
| pM SERDAR DEELEY fa ag. to] og 24 ce 
7 Me 3 RS Pe 11.4] 10.4) 10.4] 17.5, 15.7) 15.7|---_-| 11.0) 10.5] 10.4 
) Mec ea tas ome mel me 14.7] 15.4) 15.9] 15.2) 15.3) 15.7|..-..| 14.4] 14.4) 14.8 
} a 19.5] 188 18.6) 18.9) 18.9) 18.8). 6.4] 15.9) 15.2) 15.3) 15.7] | 14.4) 14. 4) 14.8 
KES 21.6] 21.5 21.8) 21. 5 *9 21.2|__-.| 16.1 a 16.6} 16.3) sis Wists tenes fn | 
| 5} 1% : 2. 9! 4.6 | 10.8) 10.7) 10.7 
“va (Garand ne eal a Aer re ce eee 2 0 10. 5 10. 6| 5.i| 9.2| 7.8 7.7 
a ae Ge eas onl oral oa 45.0 62.21 65.0| 64.4) 82.5 84.01 85.01 50.01 71.4| 70.31 70.3 
58.6) 69.7; 69.2 68.8 58.3) 57.8) 57.8) 45, 62. 2) 65. 0) me ae +t EBtthe PRR Fe 
2 33.0) 43.2) 49.4, 49.7 36.1) 40.9 41.7] 29.3 35.2) 39.3 41. | oo | 
7.21 18 5 7.3 48 4) 16.8) 20.6 .8 18. 9/__.._] 18.6) 15.9) 14.6 
- ie ase 148 16 8 + 16 2 a 7 42 4 1| — 7:9 8 7 16. 9| 14.8] 14.8 
0 15.9) 15.0 14.8 6.8 15.1) 15. 2)... ). 3} 14.2) | 6: Li, +. ma ---| oa aa 
i ------| 49.6] 45.5) 47.3) 37.7) 34. 5) 35.0)... 46.0 30. 4 30. 6 15.2 15. 3) 15.0)....-| 40.0 40.0 30.3 
5 BBB 53.4] 56.2) 56.8, 52. J 49. 8 Oe ce | 52.1) 49. ) 50 | $83 416 408. | | | 
es ‘ Per pound. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Apr OLES 
Chicago, Ili. | Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland. Ohi. Colum 
x nur 
Bi | 
Article Unit Aug. 15— Soh Aug. 15— July] Aug. Aug. 15—| : Aug.|2 
Aid dd, 16, | 15, sli 15, 4 15, | 5, 1s 15, | 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 943 | p99 | 1924 | 1924) pq1g | yo99 | 1924 1924 19m | 
eo 
| ; j — } 
Cte.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. cts | Cts| ¢ ar Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak..........-- Pound ___... 24. 1) 44. 6) 41.9) 41.9) 24. 1) 87. 2) 36. 4) 36. 1] 25.4) 38. 2, ; 36. 6 
Round steak ...........-|....- do....-| 21. 2] 32. 2) 32.7) 32. 9) 22. 1) 33. 4) 31. 9) 32. 0) 22. 9 31. 2) 3 32. 5 
ER oe rare ee 20. 2) 29. 9} 31. 8) 31. 6) 19. 3) 29. 0} 28. 3) 27.9) 18.7) 26.0) 2" { 26. 9 
UCnuack reas}...........-- i cialee | eee 15. 7} 19. 5} 20.9) 21. 0) 15. 2/ 19.0) 18. 8) 18. 6) 16.9 20.0! 2: F 20. 
Plate D606. .. wis ctisdnsee | one do..-..-} 11. 4] 11. 6) 12.4) 12.9) mf i4, 0) 13.9) 13.8, 120 11.0) 1) | 12.0 
| | j 
Pork chops.......-.----- L----do......] 20,9} 30,9} 27. 2} 32. 0) 21. 7| 32. 4] 28.8] 33.9 22 1) 33. 4! 2B. 6 
Bacon, sliced....-.....-|--_.-do-_____] 32. 6] 44. 7] 41. 0} 43. 2) 26. 3] 33. 8| 30. 5! 82. 5] 30.3° 40.0) 27.5. 2.4 38. 8 
EER A am do._____| 32. 2! 48. 6} 47. 9 49.0 0} 30. 2) 48. 2) 47. 8} 49. 1) 37.3) 48.8) 50.9 0 45. 5} 
ee _ Seepage is, aapee do. _____} 19. 9} 37. 0} 37. 7] 36. 4) 16. 5! 32.3) 35. 1] 33. 1) 19. 6) 34.9) 35.0 2: 36. 2 
ND ae BS a OS do.__-..| 19. 7} 32. 9) 34. ¥ 34. 1) 23. 4) 34.9) 35. 2) 35. 2) 21. 5, 36. : 3¢ Mm 3h. 2 
Sa’mon, canned, red_-___|.._..do-__--.}..--- 33. 3) 32. 3; 32. 0\__- q 28. 2) 28. sl 28. 3,...._; 29. 1) 29 31.0 
Milk, fresh__...___.. ----) Quart. _..... 8. 0} 14.0) 14.0'14.0 8.9'120'100 10.0 8.0 14.0) 12 10) 12.0 
Milk, evaporated. _____- | 15-16-02. cam.|__-__} 11. 4) 10.8) 10.7_____| 11. 5) 10.3) 10.2. 11.9} x U1. 8 
Reaper ISG HS Pound - -__-- 32. 7| 49. 2) 47. 4) 45.7) 35. 5) 50. 0} 48. 7) 46.3) 35.7 53. 5) 50. 4) 44.9 49. 3 
Oleomargarine ---......- | SEE EE Sit ne 2 2%. 7) 2. 4 27.1)... | 29.8) 30. 2) 31.5 ____| 29. 1) 30 27.5 
| | | 
Nut margarine. __........._.- do-___.. _--.| 24 4] 24. 9} 25.0... _| 27. 61 28.2) 20.1 | 28, 1) 30 26.3 
WI dian 3 = bb ds i te he - ap ae 25. 0 40. 0) 38. 5) 38, 8) 21. 0) 36, 5) 34. 0) 33. 6 23.0) 35. 0) 3 33. 9 
Drie D> Ge. 6-54 15. 1} 16. 3] 17. 6 19. 0] 14.3) 15. 3) 15.7) 18. 4) 16. 6] 17.8) is. 4) 20 14. 3 
Vegetable lard substi- |____- Set 23. 5) 25. 5) 26, 7)..-_- 23. 4) 25, Uj 25. Li_.-.- | 24. 3} 2¢ %}, 8 22.4 
tute. | | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh .._..- | Dozen_...-.. 27. 3) 39. a 39. 7) 43.8, 24.9) 33.7) 34 1) 36. 5, 33 y 41. 4) 38 32. 2 
0 ae Ee | Pound .___.. 6.1] %7) 97 9748 a4 sa a4 5.6) 7.9) 8.0) 8. 1.7 
SE tie thee distin nib eto <be = ds do......| 29 40 44) 46 3.3 44 47) 5.0 3.2) 46 45 4.1 
Corn meal _............- a See 2.8 63] 5.4 5.6 27, 34) BO 41) 28 3.8 42 4 3. 3) 
PE odschindechdst.oct sah. oo ene 8.5, 8.5) 8.4/.....| 87) 84) 8.4). 8.6) 8.7] 8 9. 1) 
Corn flakes_............- 8-02. pkg-...|...-- 9.2) 9.3) 9. ea 9.3) 90 OL--.-| 98 100) os 10. 1 
| al 
Wheat cereal_..........- 28-0z. pkg___|_.-__ 23. 4) 23. 3] 23. 5!_..._] 22,8) 23. 2) 23.2,..__- 24. 4 24 | 23.8 
Maceroni-.............- Pound - -_-_- -----} 18. 3} 17. 8} 17.8 __._ | 16. 6) 15.9) 15.9 __ 19. 2) 19 19. 4 
Sera eee 10. 0 10. 10.3) 8.3 9.0) 10.2) 10.2) 8.5) 9.2) 101 10.4 10, 0 
Beans, navy--..........-|---.- a ie -----| 10.7) 9.6) 9.7)..--- 10.3) 7.7) 7.8 _- 10.7) 8.5) 8 10. 2 
PObBtOSS..- dpenoosn cn one- | = "a aM 20 3.7) 36 eS 2229 38 24 21) 42 2 3. 5 
| | 
EE os ign ones as oda eS ee eee 6.0| 7.1) 6.3'_._- 60 60 &6_...| 5.9 7 6.8 
SS Re ete -e Spe do......|--..4 45 62 °41....4 43 274 32,5-. 5.2) 5.7 4.6 
Beans, baked _...._.-._- No. 2ean__-|_..._] 12.9) 12.9) 12.8__._- 11. 6 11.3} IL 1- 12.9 12 13. 6} 
Cen NE «oh o5555<.)-.-4-@0--).--]--..- 15. 2} 15. 8} 15.9'___-- 13.7| id. 1] 14.4 15.5) 1 12. 6 
Peas, canned__.........- | — =e Eee 16, 7} 17.8 ae 16. 9} 16, 9 17. i — 16.7) 17 | 14. 6 
Tomatoes, canned_............do-___..|....- 14, 0} 14.2) 14. 3)....- 12. 6 12.7) 18.2..-..] 13.8 14.1 14: 18. 5) 
Sugar, granulated ---_-_- | Pound -._.-- 6.2} 91) Bi) 80 641 O95 Bi BO 5.6 92 82 &1 9.8 
, | eS NS =- .-+-.-| 56. 0) 72. 6) 72. 3) 72, 1) } 72. 3) 74, 4) 74.2 50.0} 68,7, 66.1 65.5 76. 9 
OE no cdscccabaonede- Gi EE sol 30.7) 38.1) 43.8 +5 . 6} 33, 1) 37.3 * 26. 5] 40.0 45.3, 4 37. 2 
Prunes_...... Meeks eo BT RE ed oe 19, 4) 19. 2) 18.6 ____- 19. 0} 17.6) 17.4 __... 18. 0) 17. 3) 17.7 19. 6 
| Oy I SNE A Ee 17, 3) 16, 4) 16.6...) 17. 8) 15, 5) 15,4..-.. 17. 2) 15. 0} 15.( 16. 2 
Bananas...............- Dozen.......|....- 40. 0} 40. 4) 40, 2)... - 41, 5) 37. 9 37. 5..._- 52. 3) 47. 5 44.3 Por 
Sep abetieerocesceb<e atl Sr Ei ee 52, 3; 48. 2 7S .-.}| 50. i} 41. 9} 48,7)_...- 60. 7) 45.9 45.8 | 47.6 
| | , a. 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other « ‘ies al 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 4 


or 


OLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 














1928 | 1924 | 1924 


| 1913 1924 | 1913 | 1923 
| 


1913 1923 


— | 
Colum bus,Ohio} Dailas, Tex. Denver, Colo, Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
loses Se 3 ee papers ws m 
| i ¥ — | 5— | y 15 lo — 
aug.| July) Aug.) 448: 15—| Jury aug.) Aus: 16 | July Aug.| “48 19 | July Aug.) AU8- } July | Aug. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 1S, | 15, |- — 15, | 14, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1924, 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 
| 





| | ‘ , oe in —_— 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 











(s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Ct: Cis 
36, 6) 38. 71.38. 1) 22.8) 33, 9} 34. 5! 33. 8) 24. 3) 35. 2) 32.8) 33. 5) 26.3 40.6) 40. 1) 40. 5136. 0160, 211 50. 31) 60 
39. 5| 33. 3} 38. 7} 20.8) 30. 3] 30. O| 29, 8) 22. 2) 20.4) 29.0) 29.6) 21.0 32 6) 32. 4] 32.7) 28.4] 44.41 43.3) 43.4 
96, 9 27. 9} 29. 8! 20. 1) 26. 4) 27. 5} 28. 01 17, 8| 24. 9) 22.°9) 23.6, 20.5 27. 8| 28. 4| 28. 5! 23.2) 29.9] 27.9) 28.5 
20. 7| 23. 5| 23. 3) 16. 7) 21. 2) 23.8) 21.6) 15, 8} 18. 3) 18,0) 18.0! 15.0 20. 3) 20.8) 20.7) 18.4) 21.9] 21.7] 21.8 
12. 0] 14. 8} 14.9} 12, 9) 15, 8} 15 6 15, 5 9.6) 10.3) 10.1) 10.3) 11.3 11 6) 12.5) 12.5)..-._| 12.6) 13. 5} 13.8 

H | | | 
28, 6) 29.8] 31.9} 22.0) 30, 6] 29. 3 32, 0} 20. 0} 30.7) 28. 4| 34.2, 21.5 34.7] 31.1) 36.7| 22.0) 30.8) 28.8) 328 
98. 8| 37. 5| 39. 2) 38. 0) 37. 9) 39. 5) 44. 5} 30. 5) 43. 2) 40. 5) 40.9) 25.0 40.9) 35.1) 37 5. 7| 36.9) 32.7) 33.3 
45. 8} 47.41 48. 3} 31. 3) 50. 0) 49. 4) 50, 6} 38. 8) 50, 0.47. 4) 49. 3) 28.0 49.9) 49.7) 51.0) 32.5! 47.2) 45.7] 47.4 
36. 2} 41. 0} 43, 0} 22. 0} 41. 3 42. 5) 40, 8) 16. 1) 35. 6) 35. 2) 36. 1) 17.3 38. 9) 40. 1) 38.4) 21.0) 40.9} 40.9) 40.8 
31. 2} 38. 5) 34. ¥ 17.7 9 28, 8) 2B. : 19, 4 ~ 30. 4} 30. 3) 21,8 34.9) 36.5) 35.6) 25.0) 42.9) 41.3) 41.8 
| | | 

31.0} 32. 8. 30; 2} 31. 4) 31. 4)__ a 2} 32. 9) 32. 6,_. 29. 9) 29.4) 29.4 __...| 31.1) 30.6) 30.8 
12. 0} 12. 0} 10; O} 15, 0} 15. 0} 16.0) 8.4) 11.7) 11.7) 11.7; 7.9) 16.0) 14.0) 14.0 9.0) 14.0) 12.0) 13.4 
11. 8} 10. 0)... 14; OF 18. 6) 13. 4)_ 1). 6} 10. 7} 10. 6)__- 11.8] 10. 6| 10. 5 _ } 13.4) 12.5) 12.3 
49. 3 3} 36. 0} 50. 5) 50. 3}.49. 9! 34. 3) 47.9) 44. 7) 42. 1] 33. 7| 51.9) 49. 2) 47.1) 34.6) 50.3] 50.5) 48.8 
27. 27. 5 35. 0} 35, 0}... _- | 29. 3} 32. 5} 32.5)... _| 29.0) 29. 6) 30.2).....| 31.7) 81.7) 31.7 





| 28. 6] 29. 3) 

| 26. \ 38. 7 7| 36. 
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35. 7) 38, 2; 30.0) 38. 3) 36.1) 40.0) 30. 0} 41. 2) 38 




















| | | 
7.7] 7.7 1.7 5.4) 87) 8.71 &7| 5.4] 7.8] 7.7) 7.7 5.61 8.6 8.8 8. sl 6.2; 91) 88) &8 
4144 47) 32 43 46 49 25) 3.6 8.7) 40) 3.1] 41) 44) 46 3.44 49 49 5.2 
3.3; 3.71 4.0 28 3.6 44) 46 25) 31 35 86 28 44) 46 48! 35] oil 74a 7.2 
9.1) 95) @ 5...) 10.6) 10. 5) 10.3 ; 91) 8&9 9.0 | 8.8 9.0) 9.0 | 97) 9.5 5 
10.1) 97 9. 4 10. 9. 5 9. 8 | 9.9) 10.0; 10.0 [| 9. : 8.9) 8 | ; 9.9) 10.1) 10.0 
| | ; | 
23. 8) 26; 3) 24.1... 25, 0} 25. 2| 25.6 | 24. 7| 24. 7) 24.6 | 23. 9| 23.6) 23. 7|..-. | 26.8 26.5 26.3 
| 19. 4) 19. 4) 10. 7)... 4 24. 1) 21. 1) 21.0... __| 20. 9} 20.0} 19.8. | 19. 3) 19.0) 19. 4). | 23.6) 23.1) 23.2 
10. 0) 10. 3} 10. 3} 9. 3) 10. 1) 11.4) 1.6) 8.6) 94) 20.0) 102) 8.4) O96) 9.7) 98) 10.0) 104 10.4) 10.6 
10.2) 8.0} 8.0). 11. 6} 14. 5) 9. 5) | 12 4 WO. 7) 10.9) | 10.2) 8 7.9... 1 108 8 O89 
3.5, 3.7 27 2.7, 45 47) 4 y 18) 38 3.5 27) 1.9 3.6 28 7 1.8% 35 33] 22 
6.3 7.4) 7.5)... 7.4, 7.3| 7.4... | 69 7.3) 5.9. | 5.9] 68) 64! 4 7.6, 8&1) 7.2 
4.6 6.8 49... | 61 60 63 28 64) 23)-..) 46 5.3) B41 4) 6 49 
13. 6} 13. 6} 13. 5). 14. 4] 15. 0} 15.0} 14. 6} 18.8) 13.8 _| 42.2] 11. 5} 11. 6)_ | 13.0} 12.5) 12.6 
12. 6} 13. 7} 13.6). 16. 1] 18. 0] IR. 1_____| 16. 0} 14.8) 14 8) 3| 15. 7| 15. 7). | 16.1) 26.4) 16.4 
= 16. 4 “a 21. I] 21. 8) 21,8)... . 16. 4) 16. 8, me eS | 16. 6) 17. ‘ 17. 3 .| 17.9} 18.6, 18.8 
| | 
18. 5} 18. 7] 43. 8)_.--_] 14. 2} 14. 2) 04. 5)_____| 18.4] a4. 7| 14.6... | 12.8} 13. 0) ad ial | 13.7) 13.8) 13.8 
0.5) 87, 83) 59 10.0) 93) 9.3) 6.8) 101) 03 92) 5.4) 95) B81) 7.9) 5.5) 98) 86 84 
76. 9) 78. 9} 78. 9) 66. 7} 92. 3} 99. 6) 98. 6) 52. 8} 67. 1) 67. 2) 67. 6) 43. 3) 63.7) 63.8) 64.0) 44.2) 59.3) 59.6) 59.6 
37. 2| 42. 8} 43.9) 36. 7) 42. 4) 51. 2) 52,0) 29. 4) 36. 4) 41.7) 42.9) 29.3) 3s. , 41. 6| 43. 5} 33. " 39.8) 44. ' 45, 2 
| | 
19. 6) 18. 5} 17.9)... 22. 3} 20.0) 20.0... 20. 3} 18. 5) 18. 0).___. 19. 5) 17.9) 18.0)... 18.1) 15.3) 15.5 
16. 2) 159] 15.4 | «38. 6} 26. 9! 16.9) 17.9 14.8) 14.8 __.__| 46.5) 15.4] 15.3/..--.| 17.5] 15.8) 16.1 
30. 4) 88. 5} 30.0... _} 34, OF 31. 3} 34. 3) __._- 212. 4)? 11. 6711. 8|..._- | 36.9} 35. 6} 33..0|_____|211.0} 29.8) 29.6 
47. 6) 41. 6) 42. 3).-..- 55, 5} 52. 9} 47, 1}... _. 50. 2} 40. 4) 40. 7).__- | 52, 5] 48. 6) 48. 6 ae 49,1) 40.1) 39, 




















? Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty 











Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, F},. 
Article Unit Aug.| July| Aug. Aug. 15— July! Aug. Aug. 15—| 5, ‘ 
15, | 15, | 15, |; 115, | 15, | | 15, 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924] s913 1923 | 1924 
| 
Cts.| Cts. Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts 
Sirloin steak____...........--- Pound .._._- 29. 7) 28. 5| 28. 8) 25. 5| 39. 1] 38.1] 37. 7| 26. 0} 33.8) 35. 0 
Round steak_..............-.-|--..- PPeccinetd 28. 8) 27. 3} 28. 5| 24. 7} 38.3) 36. 9] 36. 1) 22. 0} 27. 5| 28. 9 
2. co ee do... 24. 6| 22. 9| 22. 9| 18. 2) 26. 3| 27. 1| 26. 9} 23.3) 26.0) 26. 
eee eae one 19. 9} 17. 9} 17.9) 16. 4) 23.0) 22.7) 22.4) 14.0} 17.9) 18. 2 
i RR Sa See r toe 15. 5) 14. 5} 14.8) 12.1) 13.4] 13.7) 14.0) 10.3 10. 4 10.4 10.4 
| 1 
Eee See .1..3-- 29. 4) 27. 5) 31. 3 22. 7| 29.5) 28.1) 33.4) 22.3] 29.1 28.3 
Bacon, sliced__........._____- y Sit 4 45. 8| 40.9} 41.8) 31.0} 37.8) 32. 1) 33.4) 30.3] 34.5 33.5 
SS EG RIS FOr ae ed 45. 6} 43. 8} 45.0; 31.2) 49.7) 47.1) 47.7) 28.7/ 41.9 41.7 4 
7 (gS SONS SC ae Lay reid 2s 35. 0} 33. 0! 33.0 20.7) 40.0) 43.3) 39.2) 19.3) 33.8 34.6 
RE i EE a RF r RRA 30.7) 29.6 a4 21.0} 33. 5) 33.1) 32. * 22. 8| 30.4) 34.0) 3 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red__________|____- ewe 30. 8} 29. 5) 29. 5).___. 37. 0} 34.3) 33. 8)____- 30. 5) 31.9) 31 
Milk, fresh ................-.- Quart______- 15. 3) 15.3) 15.3; 8.0! 12.0) 12.6) 12.0) 12.4) 16.3 18.7 
Milk, evaporated__.......___- 15-16 oz. can_} 12.9) 11. 8} 12.2)_____ 11. 6} 10.2) 10.2____. 12.7} 12.0) 1) 
SRR ARR ae Pound .__._. 50. 8| 49. 2) 48. 1) 34. 5| 49.9) 47.4) 45.1) 38.6) 51.1) 50.2 
Oleomargarine...........-...-}..-.- ae 32.5 33. 0) 31. ‘ — 20. 3} 30. 3! 31.0). ... | 28. 8 30. 0 
Nut margarine---.........-../....- do.......| 29. 2) 30.0) 30.5... __- 27. 4| 28.8} 29.8 _____| 27.2) 28.3) 2 
2 Ea ey Le P pear 34. 2} 30. 9} 31. 1) 21. 0) 35. 5| 33. 6] 32.9) 22. 5| 33. 3) 30.6 
| aR RS TIS Be Sh 18. 6} 19. 3] 20.7) 15.2) 14.5] 14.6] 17.5) 15.5) 17.3) 17.4 | 
Vegetable lard substitute _____|____- hee 17. 3} 18.0} 19.6). ___ | 24.0) 25. 0} 25.3)... 23. 3) 23.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........-- Dozen__....-| 33. 5} 35.6 yy 24. 0 31.9) 32.6 ey 34. ° 43. 3 44.8 
SE Ries SES ES Pound. ..... 7.1, 7.5 7.5 5.1! &5 S&S 85 6.5) 10.1) 10.1 
i clcensidininciootedsnssdhbwsd YER 4.6) 4.7) 5.0) 3.1) 4.4) 4.5) 5.0) 3.8) 5.3) 5.5 
b SSS le | _ eee 3.8) 4.5) 4.8) 26) 3.3) 3.7) 4.1) 29) 3.5) 4.) 
Po" eas Sty , Ye 8.8} 9.1) 9. 2)_.._. | 7.7) 7.6) 7.72... 9.2) 8&8 
6 eee ae ae 8-0z. pkg_-.- nt 9.8} 9. ; Sienna | 8.9 &g 5 Titel 9. y 9. 6 
i 
What epee. ..J.....i..s.... | 28-0z. pkg___| 24.0) 24.2) 24.3/_____ | 23. 9] 24. 5) 24. Si... 24. 4) 24.3 
npc aed | Pound ...... 20. 0} 19.1) 19. 1/____- | 18. 4) 19.0] 19. O}..-__| 19. 2) 19.5 
Sbetusi.. ids. .....0. du. 402 Ta “ee 7.8 0.4 9.4, 9.2 10.1) 10.8] 11.0) 6.6 8&7 9.5 
Beans, mavy...............-..|....- do_.....- 10.7) 10. 5} 10.6)___.. | 9.6 86] 84)... 1) 11.5) 111 
SS a ae NSW ae 4.7) 41) 4.2 =" 3.8) 3.5) 23) 26) 5.3) 4.1 
! | 
eS SES SARE HB: we ibe oad 6.0' 6.0| 6.6..... 2 £6 as... 7.3) 7.4 
RE Se eS or 5.4 4.9 5.1)... 4.9) 4.5) 3.9)... 6.3} 5.8 
SS SRI a | No. 2can__-.} 13.2) 13.1) 13.1/-___- 13. 4 13.1) 13.0 ____- 11. 5) 11.5 
Corn, canned.____..........2.- fa? Se 13. 8 15. 4) 15. 4)_.__- 13. 6} 14. 4) 14. 5). __- 16. 3) 17.9 
Peesommnes .u.........06... [2c a a] 18. 5; ~ 4 Wa 16. 0) 16. 0 Ti] ES 16. 8 18.7 
Tomatoes, canned ______._.__./|__--- B0incccedt be Ae 8 12.7....2 14.6 4.2 14 G..-.-.- 11. 5) 11.1 
Sugar, granulated ___________- Pound ___..- 9.0| 83) 8&2 5.9100) 8&6 8&3 5.9) 97) &S 
Meee meses 2.0.3. . 1s ode. r EY. 71.0) 73.7] 73.7) 60.0) 77.1) 79. 3| 79.3! 60.0) 86.0) 92.2 
EE SaaS ee ee Oo.i-ided =I 36. 5) ry 30. 0; 38. 2| 43. 9 cy 34. 5 4 42. 0 
SE CE Fe Se ae Se Se eer ee: 18.1) 19.1) 19.0)..._. 19. 4) 20. 1) 20. 0)_.__- 19. 5) 18.7 
an: cit... cial. cee J et 17. 4| 16. 1| 16.0... 18. 5} 16. 9) 16.9 ae 18. 9| 17.0 
Bananas..._--.--.-.--.-..--.- Dozen _____- 30.5 29.5) 29.5 -_-_- 32. 3) 30.8} 30. 0).-__- 32. 5) 30.0 
SS. 05 cusndinddwataeded Wacnenail my 7 Fe 48. 8} 40. 6F 40. 4 ae 52. 5| 47 













































































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the oth 


cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 541 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 











y Jali isvi c Me snes 9 y. H. 
Kansas Cit Mo Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. Louis ille, Ky. i Tfanchester N 
sas ’ ° 




















































































































| | Me mies, 
. Aug. 15— ivi Au 
. Aug. 15— jAUB- 15—| July! Aug. July| Aug. 
pe ee aa bbe 
| 15, 15, | ~ 4 m4 on 1924 | | 1924 1924 913 1923 | 24 | 92 
\1913 1923 ’ —} - an we 
ee pre we rg | B 4s. | Cts. | Cts 
oo ts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
| Cts., Cts, | Cts. Sal doa Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts. oy) yey gl 33.3] 33. 3137. 41598156. 1/1566 
‘24. 4| 38. 5] 38. 1) 38. 3/26, 3] 34. 1 aa eae ae oe Poe 0, 29. 7| 29.6} 30.0) 30.6) 49.6 *¢ “3 
2) 3\ 33. 5} 3: 3. 3/20. 6, 31. 1) 30. eo 1 3/18. 5. 2) 25. 3) 20.8) 30.1) 28. 5) 27. 
P23) oe 8| 26.31 26. 5120.0 26. 2 25. 0 25. 4119.6 28.3 19.6] 19.3115: 6| 17,5] 188] 18.1| 17,21 284 22. 6| 22. 0 
i583) 186] 19.2} 19.6116. 3] 19.4) 18.4 18. 8115. 8| 17. 3| 19.6) 19. 3115.6) 17. 5) 18.8) 18. 1) 17. 2 gt hebhe 
23s) 13 11a 14. 4) 14.8 cb 5 been Fark Sane oa aus bate eee 
rs P , 7| 25.6} 30.8 21.4) 32.3] 29.9] 34.6 
ln al 82. 5/25. 4) 36.3} 35.8] 20. 5)20. 6) 26.7) 25.6) 30.8 21.4) 32 3) 29.9) 34.6 
l20 5| 26.8) 35. 7/22. 5) 30. 1) 20.7) 33. 512% 5| 2/29. 7 30. 2) 33.5 23.6 33.7| 30.9) 32. 
31.3] 41.9] 88.7] 40. 5380 46. 9| 45.0] 47.636. 7| 57.5 67.9) 68.9130 0 41.3 41. 43.6) 30.0, 40. 8| 38. 9) 40.4 
iD : ° r 47. 230. 6 46. 5. ‘. | a | — ee a 5 | 37. 0| 34.6) 21. 0! 37. 4! 39. 0) 37. J 
BoC 28:31 87, 4| 36, 5°90. OF 36. 31 37.91 38.7188 HERR ARH BBE RES 
116. 9| 29.3} 31.8] 31. 218.3) 27. 4| 28.4] 27. 3.26.8] 38.51 38.3 a8. 1/22 bi hes | | | 
“ . . | | |: | ‘ | 7.31 36.8 29. 2} 29. 8} 29.0}... _.| 29.8) 29. 9) 30. 0 
32. 9} 33. 8] 33.9)... 31. 5) 30.9) 31.2____| 38.5 Z. 3} 96. 8). --| 20.2) 20.8) 29.0 a6 138 120 130 
[9 i] 13-3} 13.3} 13. 040. 0) 15. 3} 15.7) 15.7/10. 0] 15, 0) 17. oj 17. -8| 13 0| 12.0} 12. 9” | 19 129 120 
--| 12.1) 11. 5) 11. 6)....} 13.3) 12.1) 12 sos] 5691 50 . 3136. 4| 50.0) 49. 1) 47.6, 37.6) 54.8) 52.4! 51. 
Kal 50:3] 47.4] 43, 6130001 50.6 47.8) 48. 1/39. 5] 56.9) 50.4 BL 3196. 4) 50.0 49. 1 47.6) 37. ¢ + ES 
| 27.4] 28.0] 27. 9]....| 31.0 +s 31.6)... me on 33, c-4 #4 mee “a 
a ‘ ‘ 5) 29. 3}____| 26.6) 30.2) 30.8 __.__| 22.3) 22.7) 22.7 
add mal |mdaiml |mdadmd |mdmsms | md ni as 
21. 8| 37. 0| 34. 7| 34. 7/23. 3) 36. 4) 33 ‘ 33. 319. 5) 36. 4) 37. $e ti bebe be Feb: 2 16.8) 19.1 
16.4} 17.4] 17. 3} 19. 9)16. 3 18. ol | 92.5] 24.51 25.51.1235 27.31 267. 20. 5| 23. 
16. 4 Es on 7 26.11... 21. 0} 20.7) 22. 2)___- 22. 5) 24, 5) i ass -s ~! 3} a. 5 3576| 53.81 45.11 559 
25,3] 33. 8] 34. 5) 37. 4/283) 37. 2| 34.6) 38. 5/30. 01 45.0) 42.1) 45. 5/95. le See Goa! besa ow 
= | | 0d 0.3 8&7) 5.7) 84 84) 85 61) 83) 83) 83 
6.0 7.9} 83] 84/60 81 ¢ the 4.5} 45} 48134 48 51) 56] 34 4.81 50 B32 
ne 4 4 ta} 3. 5 + le } o “0 - * > . 9 3\ : 9 - 5 4. 4| 3. 6 { 7 6 5. 
24 45] dal ROl2a] 33] 38 43133 4. 2 4. 3} os tea ane. $5) $6 8&6 
“| gsi oo gol. | 1031 921 94... 9.6, 9.3) -3}..--| 8.4 ail ail | oo asl os 
} 10.2} 9.9} 99] 97) 96) 5] O85) O8) vn ie Je he Ir | ; 
a = 7| 2 23 , 22. 8 23. 6) 13 24. 6).....] 25.1) 24.5, 24.5 
25. 2} 25. 2) 25.2)....| 25.1) 24.7 24. 9)... - 23. 5 | 16 11... 16. 6| 16.9| 16.7... 24.9) 24.1 24.3 
Thich ROO CREE 
&7] 9% 5} 97) 9.9/8.3) 7.8 O21) 9.6/7.7) 95) 99) 107) 81) 84) 10.2) 7\..---| 10.5) 94) 94 
7 | %7).---) 11) 9.9) 10.2)-.-| 97) 4) O5/.-..) 97) BI 9 43) 32) 22 
Ae is 24 Toso 38 2.9) 32/18) 34 3.4 1 ig: Be Bade e i | 
3 7 4| 6.91 7.1 6.0| 5&3) 5&2 4.7| 5.6) ' = +2 7e ye 
‘ 73) G63j....) 24 6 fo Sleee ‘ m4 = 71 401 BSI... 5} 4.0) St 
re RQ 30... th? Bt me 13.0| 12.6] 12 f-2~-| 11.3) 11.9] 11.51. 14. 5} 141) 14.2 
“ 14 te 13. r *» =n le . - Vi. salad | . 5 5 15.5 = 17. 5} 18; ’ 
14.0 14.7] 14, 510222| 18.3] 14.61 15, 21-227) 18.91 18.5] 15.5 ---| 18.9 15.5) 15.5 17. 5) 18.5) 18.3 
15.4] 16.5) 15.9|--_-| 18.7] 18.8] 18. 9|__-_| 18.4) 18.1] 18.1 si brats boap ' Bands body 
' 7 . 7] 12.3} 12,5)... ._|° 20. 9)820. 4/20. 5 
13.7 ig 14.0). oe ee aoa as a4 RAE 0.8 8.6) 81) 5.6) 10.0 85) 82 
Ae Pee Doe SESS 20 So STE es fe 72. 6| 72. 6| 47. 0 57.7| 59. 2| 59.2 
7. 8| 30. 4| 44.91 45.6130. 8| 40. 9] 44.81 46.2196 31 38,91 46.2) 48.3107, 81 36.3] 4011 423] 3201 30.0] 4o11 4a 3 
27.8] 39.4 44.9] 45. 6,30. 8] 40.9] 44.8] 46. 2136. 3| 38.9) 46. 2| 48. i: : | bets Set 
; . 5 | 18.4) 16.0) 16. O)...._] 18. 4) 16. , 
aS a a 20.6} 17.8} 18. 0)....| 18.8) 15.9} 16. 5)....| 18 4) 16.0) 16.0)... 16.2) 14.4) 14.5 
~-| 19.7] 16.1) 16. 4/----| 19.7} 17. 5] 18 3)___- 17. 2} 18.3} 12.8)....| 17.3 87. 0| 38.01.22 2_|*12 219.8) «06 
“his 210. 3 +991") 10.3] +8 8 43.81.22] 37.01 42.5 39. 4). __| 42. 2} 40. 01 39. 4)- 50.7) 46. 1) 48. 
.| 48.2 46.1) 45.4)... 48.7 42.6) 43.8)... 7. 0) 42. 5) 39. | 
ow ‘ Per pound. 
2 No. 2% can. 5 No. 3 can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART, 




























































































| | | atone 
| Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Min, 
Article Unit Cor | all | | 
Aug. 15— July! Aug.’ Aug. Li— | July Aug. Aug. 15— | July! sul 
——_——] 15, | 15, +——_| 6, | 15, | — a 15, | 
© | oD) « ‘ . 
1013 | 1923 eee EY esas | 1924} 1913 | 1923 | 1924 
“TT | ae ——w (ae (ay | 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| ¢ 
Sirloin steak _........... Pound - ...-- | 22. 9) 35, 4| 32. 9) 32. 5) 22. 6) 30. 7) 38. 6) 39.2) 24.2) 34. 2) 33.9 
Round steak....___.-._- Man” “Speme 19. 1| 31. 5| 28. 8| 28.6) 21. 2) 35. 2| 33. 3) 33. 7] 21.7) 30.8) 30.2 2 
Ribroast._._____-__-__- me do__....| 21. 5| 26. 5| 25. .2/ 24.8) 18. 8| 27. 2] 27. 5] 28. 1] 21.0) 26. 2) 26. 6 
Chuck roast... __-.---_- |.----do. -..--| 15. 6| 19. 6] 28. 1) 17. 5| 16. 4) 21. 7| 22. 4] 22 8} 17.0) 19.9) 20.9) 20 | 
Plate beef_...__--_----- | Ses ae 141.9] 13.5] 13.4) 12.1) 12.0] 11.7) 12.6] 12.9) 10.3) 9.9) 10.9 
| | j 
Pork ehops___-_...------|-.--- do__-...| 20,0} 27. 4) 25. 0} 27. a 20.2} 33.3) 28.7] 35.9] 20.0 30.8 28.6 3 
Bacon, sliced... -_-- ee ry eS 32.1) 37.1) 31.8) 33.6) 28.6) 41. 1) 36.7) 39.9) 27.7) 41.5) 38.3, 3 
Ham, sliced__----------- TTI. -do_-----| 30. 7| 43.8! 42.5] 41.7 29.6) 45.0! 42.7) 45.3) 32.7) 46.9) 43.4 4 
Lamb, leg of .---__---_-- pe o__----| 20. 1| 37.3) 36.8] 36. 1| 20. 5| 38. 2| 38 1] 36.9] 14. 4| 34.0) 36.3, 
8 AE RS. So adged G0..-----| BO 28. 1) 28.7) 28.2) 19.8) 31.5) 30.1) 30.1 oa 28.8) 30.0) 2 
Salmon, eanned, oe Bit do_-_....|.....| 85.6] 86. 9} 37. 5)____- 35.2) 35.2 aa | 36. 4) 37.4 
Mik; ireeh..-----.-.! Quart.......| 10.0) 15.0) 14.7) 14.7) 7.0) 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.0) 12.0 10.0 11.0 
Milk, evaporated ---_-.-, 15-16 oz. can.|_. -.-| 12.9) 11.3) 11. 1)__-__| 11.7] 20.9] 10.9]. __- | 12.6) 11.5) 1 
“Sitges Pound. ..._. | 87. 0} 48.7| 44.9) 44. 1/32. 2) 49.3) 45.9) 44.0) 31.4) 47.0 44.8) 4 
Oleomargarine - - -.---.--. mE G0. ...... pe BL. 7) 27.5) 27.5). -_. 26.9) 27. 3) 28. 2 noes] 7.5) ~_ 2 
| | 
Nut margarine...__.__-- be i Mee SS |---| 252] 28.°7| 24.3.____| 25.6] 26.7) 27.1)... 25.6, 25.5) 2 
(age gc aR aaa eoe OE nell 20, 8| 33. 5) 28.8) 29. 2 21. 3) 34. 9) 30. 8] 32. 1) 20.8) 35.2 31.6 
Enotes aR. @ m! do__-...| 16. 5| 15.6) 14. 8| 17.5) 16.3) 17.5) 18.0} 20.0) 15.6] 17.0 16.7) 15.9 
Vegetable lard substi- | a | ie 
SE RD Ee O.....-|...--| 22.4 24.0) 23.6)___._| 23.6) 25. 2) 25. 6/_....| 24.8 27.4) 27.4) 
Eggs, strictly fresh... - | Dozen. .-.. | 29.3| 34.3) 34.4! 36.4) 26. ; ef 32. | 37.9 25.3) 31.8) 31.4) 3°, ' 
SS is aan as ae | Pound......| 6.0] &9| 91) 91) 5.6) 89 92) 22 5.61 90 B89 Ky 
RE: \.....do...-..| 24 49! 5.3] 6&5] 341) 40 44 47) 3.0) 4.4) 4.9 
Corn meal__.....-..-.-. loads 23,8 22) 3.2) 40 40 33) 28 44) 45) 24) 3sl 4 44 
Rolled oats_.......--_..- Ldn “ee. Spar 9.3} 9.2} 9.2}... - 7.2; &1) 8&4... 8.8} 8.1) 8! 
Corn flakes -......-...-- 8-02. pkg.-...j-...- f 9.7, 9.5) 9. 5... 2.71 22 9.2....- 10.2} 9.9) 10.1 
Wheat cereal_.........-- =. PES = 24. 4) 24. 4) 24.1)... 24. 3} 24. 0) 24. 1)... 24.4 24.1 24 
Séecaronmi .. ..5...--.-.-- ee eee 17. 5) 18. 6] 18. 3)____- 17. 4| 17. £, Pe. 17..4| 17.2) 17 
7 SER OTE: RE ee 7.5, 7.9} 9.0 9.3 9.0) 10.4] 10.3] 10.4) 9.1] 9.3) 9.7, 9 
Beans, mavy---..-------- Lee SBE Peete 10.9) @H 92)... | 11.0) 8.9) 9 1)... 11.1) 9.3) 9. 
Potatoes. _.............- es do..-...| 21} 38} 32) 30 15) 28 34! 23) Lo Lé6 cn Ld 
eh ub acecdgealodand ee Se 6.0} 5.3) 5. 3/_...- 6.4, 7.4) 7.1)..-.- 6.9 7.4) 7.4 
Calas. ...:......0.2-4...-4 “1 SOF Weg 4.2) 4.0 3.7)... 3.41 5.5] 3.7/_.... 3.6) 5.2) 3.0) 
Beans, baked__....____- No* 2 ean-_-|_.._- 13.0} 12.8} 12.4). 1L 6} 11. 6) 11.7)_---- 13.9} 13.8) 13. 6 
Corn, canned --........-|-..-. WO, ono ator ans 15. 4) 34.3) 14. 4)_____ 15.2) 46. 7] 15. 7)_.-.- 13.3) 13.8) 13. 8) 
Peas, canned...........-|_...- : ae Bow 18.3} 18. 3} 18. 7)_.._- 15.5} 16.7] 16. 7|_.-.. 16.1) 16. 4) 16 ; 
Tomatoes, canned ---.__|.__-- eS ae 13. 2} 13. 0} 12. 8)..._- 13. 8| 14.2) 14. 3)_.-_- 14.8 ~ 14.9 
Sugar, granulated -___--_- Pound - ..-_. 5.7) 9. 8.5) 83) 5.5) 9.3) & 7.8) 5.8) 9.3) 8.6) 8.5) 
| ee ROS: BER: do__....| 63. 8| 85.3} 83. 3] 83.9) 50.0! 70.3) 69.9] 70. 2) 45.0] 65. 3/ 64.7) 64.7 
Os ine dpane<anclpased do.....- 27. 5| 87. 7| 40. 5| 40.6) 27. 5| 34.4) 39. 1] 39. 5) 30.8] 42.0) 45. 7) 45.5 
SS SE eee ae ee ee | ae! ee 19. 5} 15. 7| 15. 3)..-- 19. 6) 17. 6) 17. 4)_.._- 19.8} 17.8) 17. | 
Raisins... 2... ......._-.|...-2 * hee be 19.3] 16. 5] 16. 2). 17. 2| 15.6) 15.2). __- 17.8] 15.5 15.4 
Bananas...._........__- Dozen. .....|-.-.- 85. 0} 82.2} 30. 0}... * 11.0) 9. 4) 99.7)... 312, 6) 10. 6) 10. 5) 
WD pikwédccounensssioaked Sy Re 49. 7| 49. 1/ 46.9)._._. 50. 0, 40. 6] 46.0)... 53, 4) 48.8) 50. 2) 
i Whole. 2 No. 3 can. 5 Per pound 
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[ CLES OF FOOD IN 61 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 














Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. | New York, N. Y. 


























a Peer , 
Aug. July| Aug. Aus. 15—! Juiy| ang.| AU8-15— | Juty!| aug! AU8-15— | gary ang! Aus: 15 july | Au 
15, | 15, | 15, |——> | 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15, |}— 15, | 15, 15, 
1923 | 1924 nies) 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1928 | 1924 aed 1913 1923 1924 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 
Cts. cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.) ¢ Cts. 
39, 1| 80.0} 20.5) 29. 2) 47.8) 46. 6] 46. 5| 32.8) 54.1) 51.9) 51.8) 21.9) 32.4 33.0, 33. 0] 26.8) 45 13.8) 44 
30, 8| 28. 6| 28. 6) 28.4) 44. 5) 43. 8! 44.2) 30.4) 44. 2) 42. 5) 42.4) 18.9) 20. 1) 29.3) 28. 8) 28.4! 43.7 42.0) 42.7 
26. 3| 24.4 24. 1) 21. 2) 36. 5) 35. 5| 35. 6) 24.2) 36. 8] 35. 0} 34.8) 19. 4) 27.6) 28.0 28. 4) 21.9) 37.5 7. | 7 
19,8) 20.0) 20. 0) 18.8! 25. 0) 24. 5] 23.8) 20.0) 28. 1) 25.6) 25. S$] 14.5 19.4) 18. 8! 19.3] 16.3] 23.2 23.0) 2 
15.0, 14.8] 14.7) 12.0) 12.9) 12.8) 13.2 14.8! 14. 4) 14.0) 31.0) 14.1) 15.0! 14.8) 14.9) 18.2 18.8) 19 
| | } | j | 
33. 8| 82.3) 34. 1) 24. 2) 33. 5) 30. 7} 35. 2) 23. 4 32. 8| 30.1. 36. Q} 23.8) 31.2) 28.8) 33.6) 22.2) 34.6 32.8) 36.4 
39,8 34. 9] 36. 2) 26. 4) 98. 5! 35. 9] 37.4) 29.3) 40.3) 36.4! 37.8) 38. 1) 39.7) 36.1 38.3) 26.4! 38.1) 36.0) 37.4 
44,1| 41.9) 41. 9922, 2)! 29. 2/125. 9/127. 8| 34.0) 53.7) 50.6) 52.7! 31.3) 42.5 42.5 45.2) 30.0) 52.0 49.5) 51.1 
35.6, 35. 0) 34. 0 20.0) 39.7) 40. 2) 38.8) 19.2) 40.4) 40.4) 39. 3) 21.3) 39.5 38.9 39.4) 15.8 36.2 38.0) 35 
33. 3) 34. 2) 34. 2) 24. 0) 36. 2) 37. 5) 37.5) 24.0) 39.3) 44 39. 8] 21.7) 35.5 34.1) 33.2) 22. 0' 36. 2 tf 
| 28, 8) 28. 4) 28.4 _- | 27.3) 28. 1] 2s. 3\_. | 34. 2) .3 31.3 10.5 41.7) 40.8 28.9, 28.5) 28.& 
| 15,0) 20.0) 20.0) 9.0] 15.5! 14.5] 14.5) 9.6] 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 9.3) 14.0 14.6) 14.0) 9.0! 4.0 13.0) 13 
1 13.0) 11.0) 11.0'..-__} 11.9 19. 7| 10. 6! | 8 11.7) 31.8 11.9 10.5) 10. 4 11.8 10.4) 10 
52.4| 49.4) 49. 1) 35.8) 52. 8) 51. 9) 509) 34.6) 50.9] 49. 1) 48.2) 34.0) 50.7 50.0) 49.0; 34.3) 52.0 59.3) 49 
99,8) 81. 7| 32.3\..._.| 29.4 31.31 31.7 | 31-0 32.3 32.5 29.5 30.4) 32.0_.._.| 29.2 30.8) 31.2 
97. 5| 29.1) 28. 8). | 26. 9! 27. 5 28 3| 28. 0} 29.3! 29.8 28. 0} 27. 8) 28. 7 26.4' 27.91 28.3 
35. 4] 31. 6 32. 4 24.3) 39. 8! 40. 3) 38.8! 22.0) 36.9) 36.4) 36.3) 22. 0) 35. 2) 31.5} 31.5 19.4) 38.3) 37.1) 36.5 
16.8} 16.7 19. 0, 16, 5) 16. 8) 17 | 19 | 15. 16.8) 17.0) 19.3) 15.4) 16.1) 16.3) 18.9 16.2) 17.9 9 19 
| | | | | | | | 
10.4 19. 5} 21. 3). 22. & 25. 2) -26.-2)....-| 22.3) 24.3) 25.1 22. 2} 21. 4; 22. 1 23.6 25.6) 25. ¢ 
35.6) 88.3) 40.3) 42.2) 54.8) 47.9) 54.5) 42.6) 57.9 48.5 45.8 BO. 4) 35.9) 39.2) 41.5 38.6) 52.3) 48.7) 541 
| ef 8. 8! 9.0 5.6 85 8. 6l 8.6 6.0; 8.0) 8&1) 8&1 v8 2:4 LH 62h O08 OS RS 
5.0) 5&0 6.3) 7; 4.5 491 5.0 3) 64H! 49 6 6S. 3 $ 66 8.3) 47 fH 6.3 
3.6 41) 42) 3.6 60 63 63 2| &. oF 5.9 29 8.6 389 4241) 84 5.2 5.5) 5.5 
8.5) 86.5) 8.6). 8.3) 8.2 8.1). -| 684 &9 uv -+| 1 86 86 & BR 8.7 
9. ‘I 9.3) 9.3 5.9) 8.8 8. 9) i) y 9.6! 9.7 | 9.3) 9.4 9<.3 8.7 8, 5.5 
| | | 
23, 6) 28. : 23. sl. ..| 23. 5} 23. 5) 23.6 | 23.4) 23.4) 23.4). ___| 23.9) 24.0 24.0 22.8 22.6 22.6 
20, 1} 19.8) 19.8 __ 21.2) 20.9, 20.9). __- 22. 7| 22. 5| 22.4|..-..| & 8 93 92.1203 2.1 20.2 
8.69294 9.0 93 87 98 93 @ 6) 10.5] 10.6) 7.44 &8 925 97 80 92) 986 O89 
11.8} 9.8) 10. 1'- 10.9, 4.3) @4)...-)} 10.7 9.5) 9.5 110.0 90 @1 11.7| 10.5) 10.5 
| 412929 26 44 3.3) 28 21) 4&0 33) 25 - 3.3 3.80 8 24 41 3.7; 2.9 
' ' | 
| 6.4) 67) 6.9 Gm VY. & @ Th izss: 7.27 7.3 6.4 | 6&0 6.2 8&9 6.7 - as 
| §2) 42) 45 6.@ 6.3) 4. 3).--- §.3) 5.3) 41 | 4.4 £46 43 5.9 3..7 1.0 
| 12.2] 11-91 11.6 10.9 11.4) 11.4 12.1) 11.9) 12.1 12.8) 12.2 12.2 111.9 11.8) 11.8 
1 15.6) 25.7] 15. 2|_..__| 14.4) 44.9) 44. 9)____- 18.4) 17.7) 17.7 13. 1} 13.8 13.8 1 15.3) 15.7) 15.9 
| 45.7] 16.5) 16.8)____) 17. 1 18. 2) 18.2) __-_-| 20.9} 20.5) 20.5 | 17.4) 16.9 16.9 | 17.0) 18.2) 18.0 
| 922) 21.8) 11.5 _- 11.9} 11.9) 11.8)_____ 221. #21. gie21.9 1.7/1.5 11.5-...)11.8) 11.9) 42.8 
| 026 86 83 5.3) 9.1 78 7.9) 5.4 O27 84 &O 5.3 89 7.7 76 56.0! 90 67.4) 7.3 
| 73.9) 75.6) 75.7) 53.8) 54.9) 57. 2| 56.6) 55.0) 56.9) 50.9) 59.9) 62. 1! 69.9) 71.7 71.7 43.3) 57.3) 50.8) 60.2 
37.2 ae 42. 2; 29.3) 35. 5) 46. 7| 42. “| 33. 8) 39. "| 45. 2) 45.5) 26. 4) 81. 1) 35.8) 87.7) 27.2) 34 40.2) 41.2 
; | j | | 
23.3) 17. 16.41 a a 15. 7 15. 3) 15..1)....- | 18. 3) 16. 3] 16.1)... 19. 3} 18. 1) 18.0.....| 17.1) 15.9 15.8 
| 20.0) 16.5) 16.3)... 15, 4) 25. 3) 15. 1)__-_- | 16.2 15.0} 15.0\__._- 16. 1} 15.2, 25. 1)..-.-| 15-9} 15.6) 15.7 
| 31.8) 27. 5) 26.3)... 39. 3} 85. 6) 36.6 ____- 33.8) 34.6) 33.2 __| 23. 6) 19. 1.0 42.5| 37.3! 35.9 
51.8) 35. 5} 39. 4. __- 61. 9} 52. | GEST) ..0.2 | 48.2) 44.8) 46.9)____- | 50. 0 38.0 37.2 | 56 ' 56.7 638.8 
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TABLE 5.--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD jy 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washington, 1) « fir 
7 Aug. 15— Aug.15—| ins 
Article Unit - July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. us = Aug. f | 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15. | 15, 15, | }5 0 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1923 | 1924 199; in 
vet ee — At 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. y, Cj 
Sirloin steak ............| Pound----- 24.4) 31.5) 32.0) 31.6) 34.8) 35.7] 35. 7| 27.8) 46.1) 45.6) 45.9 : 
Round steak ..........__|-.-.- ”* ee 21.5} 26.5} 27.0) 26.8} 34.3) 35.3] 34.8) 24.5] 40.2) 39.1 3s abt 
wi réedt. ...............|-5-.. P OOD 20.0} 24.3] 25.7} 25.5! 23.8} 22.8] 22.9) 21.6) 34.6) 35.0 344 , 
Chuck roast.............|..... do......-| 16.2} 15.8} 16.8) 16.3) 19.7] 20.7) 20.6] 17.3) 23.4) 24.5 2: en 
SS RRS eae do.......| 127] 124] 13.2) 129) 12.5) 129) 127) 121 an 12.5! 123 N 
Pork chops__............}.--.- oti ate 33.7} 31.4) 37.3] 28.2) 26.7} 30.7| 23.0) 36.5) 34.5 385 Ri 
Bacon, sliced............|----- do.......| 34.2} 49.0} 44.4] 47.6) 39.3] 38.5) 39.6] 28.4) 37.5) 32.4 35; F 
Ham, sliced_...........-|.---- "tit 31.7] 51.1] 49.8) 526] 46.4) 45.0] 45.4) 31.0) 55.3) 52.0 52. I 
eS 7 ee eee do__.___.| 19.4] 32.0} 33.6) 33.0) 38.1) 42.1) 40.0) 19.4) 41.8) 42.7 4; 
alae A at do..... .| 23.8} 31.1) 32.6] 32.2) 29.9) 31.8) 31.5) 21.9) 42.0) 39.5 384 
m 
Salmon, canned, red _-_-_|___-- See i 2 30. 5} 30.3) 30.7; 32.9) 33.5) 33. 5)...._) 28.4) 27.7 27: 
Milk, fresh............_- uart____ 8.5} 120} 11.5] 11.5 12.5) 125) 125] 8.0) 14.0) 14.0 149 
Milk, evaporated _-__-___- 15-16 0z. cam_|_-__- 10.9} 10.3) 10.4) 12.8} 11.9) 11. 8/____- 1 12.3) 11.6) is. 
So eablipl an Pound ____-- 39.0} 52.4) 47.0) 48.6) 51.0) 48.3] 46.5) 36.6) 54.3) 52.7 sis 
Oleomargarine -.-......_}----- IS 28. 5} 30.0} 30.0} 28.7) 30.2) 31. 0)_.__- 28.1) 30.3 30.; 
Nut margarine-_--__......|_---- eS ---<e| 29.0) 29.5) 29.5) 27.8) 29.0) 29. . ea 27. 5| 28.7 28.8 
he ES IE me 3 21.7} 36.4) 34.7) 34.7) 37.1) 36.4) 36.6) 23.8) 37.8) 36.4 37.; 
ol ep Fra r QE 17.4] 19.0] 17.8} 19.9) 16.6) 17.1] 19.4] 15.3] 17.0) 16.5 19.5 
Vegetable lard substitute _|-__--- GM..iakinlecds 24.8; 28.2) 28.1) 25.9) 28.3) 27.5)... 23. 3} 24.9) 25.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh -_.-__- Dozen......- 39,0) 41.1) 39.2) 45.1) 30.7} 30.5) 37.3) 30.0) 41.1) 40.8 44 Pe 
et A TE, Pa ol Pound ___-_. 5.5] 9.9) 9.8] 10.0) 9.2) 10.2) 10.2) 5.7) 90) 9&0 Nu 
iio: hile: GIRS 5 oes o.......| 29 44 45) 48 47, 481 50) 38! 48] 5.¢ V 
Corn meal... .........- ae . Ee 3.2 41) 42) 4 6) 4.3) 4.8) 5.0) 25) 39) 44 4 
Rolled oats... ........._|..-.- et. o 8.2; 89, 9.0 10.5) 10.7) 10.7)....- 9.2) 9.2 
Corn flakes... .......... 8-0z, pkg___|----- 11.7] 11.5) 11.4) 10.1) 97) 10. “| Ries 9.5) 9.4) 9 TA 
{ 
Wheat cereal__........-- 28-02 re. Oss 24.7} 25.0) 24.7) 25.2] 25.4) 25.4)... 24. 1] 23.6) 2 ( 
» al SIERSEES! SESSA Raed, 18.4) 18.1) 18.1) 19.7] 19.5) 19. 5)_.___] 20.7] 21.5) 2 
3 8 Beene | a , @Rs 7.7] 11.1) 11.8} 11.8) 10.1) 10.4) 10.2) 9.8) 10.1] 10.4 
Beans, navy............|-.-.. PR Be 10.8} 10.3) 10.6) 10.6) 8&7) 9 1)_._.. 11.4] 8.8 
RIC REECE: MaaR 0. 16, 27, 4.1) 29 30] 3.3) 27; 20) 48) 3.2 
es... dt. 2. . 32 0.2.5. .B. 4 47 50 49 &3) 8&3] - 7. 9)..:.-. 7.9) 7.8) ¢ 
= “IES ARES SET Te SF Se SES 4.9 5.5) 5.0) 49) 5.0) 291____- 5.7] 4.7 
Beans, baked. ........- No. 2 can...|_...-. 15.2} 14.6) 14.6) 13.4) 120) 11.4). ... 11. 5] 11.4 { 
Corn, canned -.-........_|..--.- 3 a ee 16.7) 17.7) 17.5) 147] 14.6) 14. 9)____- 15. 1} 14. : 
eas, canned. .........._|-<..- PW aE aS 18.4} 20.2) 20.2) 17.7) 17.5) 17.5)--..- 15. 5} 16. ' 
Tomatoes, canned_...._.|_..-.- 6.5 tidt 115. 6} 1 16. 0} 1 16. A 14.9) 14.8) 14.8)... 11. 8} 11.4 - 
Sugar, granulated... __- | oe 6.3} 10.0; 92) 9.1) 10.5) 9<.4) 9<£2) 5.2) 9.4) 7.7 
SE a RE NRE Free OS. 50.0} 68.2! 75.9) 75.7| 75.4) 73.6] 73.6) 57.5) 76. 7| 77.7 At 
| RST SEER FIRS do.......| 28.0} 38.6) 44.5] 45.6) 38.1) 40.9] 42.5) 28.8) 35.3) 37 Be 
. L 
(Oe eae Comes OK 16.1) 14.3) 14.3) 20.7] 19.0) 18.0).._.. 21.0} 19.7 1 Be 
SREB EO agEES FS 2 “NEAGEEE SOF: 17.1} 15.4] 15.5) 20.2) 16.9f 16.4).___- 17. 0} 15.0 Br 
ee ey eee Dozen. ......|..... 215. 8-2 15.0)2 15.0) 211.8) 28.9) 29.3)__ 38. 9} 36. 1 
1 BS Ga wae SR 46.9} 43.9) 42.7) 49.9) 41.4) 47.3).___- 54. 6] 51.1 { = 
l 
Soke os inl he PE wh else hee eS FRG Re a TR ene ela Ch 
1 No, 244 can. ? Per pound. oe 
1 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities C1 
Sees ° CC 
' ‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease D: 
in the retail cost of food * in August, 1924, compared with tlic es 
average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1923, and in July, 1924. ke 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and tlic Hi 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau a 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are base: K 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on Li 
the average family corsumption of these articles in each city.’ - 
= side ’ M 
6 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 34. . ‘ 
? The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 's . 
given in the MONTHLY LaBorR Review for November, 1918, pp. 4 and 95. The consumption figures ~ 





which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Lasok 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of August 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent ina report promptly. The follow- 
ing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, In- 
dianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Savannah, and Scranton. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in August, 1924: 

RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST, 1924 


Geographical division 











Item oe = , 7 
=" | North | South | North | South | woctorn 
| Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central it 
———— —— —_—___——_| —— |- — | . _ 
' 
Percentage of reports received... _- dap Si 99 | 99. 7 | 99. 4 | 99 | 97 99 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received____.__- 38 | 13 7 «| 10 | 3 | 5 


TaBLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1924, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1924, AUGUST, 1923, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






































l l 
Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Percent- Percent- 
age | age age age age age 
increase | decrease | increase increase | decrease | increase 
August, | August, | August, | August, | August, , August, 
City 1924,'| 1924, | 1924, || City 1924, | 1924, 1924, 
compared compared compared | com pared com pared compared 
with | with with with | with with 
year | August, | July, year | August, July, 
1913 1923 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 
Atlente. oi) 6550s. 42. 6 1.4 1.5 || Minneapolis--..-..| 40. 5 | 15 22.4 
Baltimore.........- 50. 0 1.4 1.5 || Mobile____- RS ae 1.4 1.7 
Birmingham. .._..- 48.4 0 1.9 | POWOPE. ....--<.-c« 39. 4 4. 4 4 
_. ee a 48. 5 4.0 .4 || New Haven___. ae 42. 3. 8 ..1 
yg a ne 4.3 0 | New Orleans_...... 42. 6 111 2.6 
Buffalo..........--- 45. 2 4.3 2.2 || New York-- a 46. 4 3.5 1 
a a ee ee 1.3 bP ae IEA, t on sewecccttealiddeeaid 3. 1 2.1 
Charleston._._.....- 46. 8 1.6 Wo” 39. 7 1.8 2.8 
Chicago.__........- 53. 6 .4 ETI, Ss I 1.7 3.4 
Cincinnati. ._.....- 37.3 3.4 2,2 || Philadelphia--__.... | 43. 4 4.9 1 
| 
Cleveland_......... 44.6 1.6 2.4 | Pittsburgh. ........ 44.8 2.6 2.6 
Caleaeiass....1...-...... 11,7 2.5 || Portland, Me-__..../.......... 3.0 4 
ee ery 46. 3 13.6 1.3 Portland, Oreg-..... 33. 5 11,2 2.2 
Denver... ...2s.-... 32, 2 2.4 21.1 || Providence......... 48. 6 3.5 1.7 
pt eS reel 50. 4 3.8 °.3 |} Richmond. ---...... 51.3 2.9 1.8 
Fall River.._...... 42.7 4.0 1.7 ee errs 2. 6 1.0 
co ee ee 11.3 26:5 Ot. LOGB.......c0<- 44, 2 114 5 
Indianapolis_ . ._._.| 39. 8 3. 4 i. \ 4. SK Soe 6 12.3 
Jacksonville... .._. 39. 1 1,7 -6 || Salt Lake City._... 24. 5 1.6 71.5 
Kansas City_.._._. 38. 8 1.4 .5 || Sam Francisco. ....- 42.3 x | 1.1 
Little Rock.__.___- 37.0 5 2.9 ! | Se Re 2.5 1.0 
os Angeles.____.__ 41.3 12.1 Lh Scrantom........... 45.7 5. 0 -8 
Louisville_________- 36. 2 11.6 Lie Peattle.........-<<« 39. 6 14,1 2 
Manchester. ____.__ 43.9 5.5 1.0 || Springfield, M_-_..)..... aed 11.3 on 
Memphis. ___...... 33. 7 2.8 .3 || Washington, D. C.. 50, 9 3. 5 9 
Milwaukee... ..._- 2 49. 1 1,4 5 | 
! Increase. 2 Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, August 15, 1923, and July 15 
and August 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of 

the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coq! 
are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food 
are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in tho 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices ot 
the several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to 
quote prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for house- 
hold use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1923, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUS’ 
15, 1924 





> 





























1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal = 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug.15 | Julyls | Aug i 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
> acl oareapasgent Shere aati emia de $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. $15. 24 $15. 20 
te eae ie AEE i 8.15 7.68 1b. 15 15. 10 15. 13 
et ei ar a a ta 5.48 5, 39 9, 94 8. 94 8. 63 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
EE ere ae 5.88 4, 83 8.29 7. 13 7.1 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsyivania anthracite— 
ES 5 Ee SS. 17.70 17.24 1 15. 92 115.79 115.7 
I abet t\ dndcckkeccuca 17.93 17,49 145. 75 115. 54 115. 50 
EE ES eS a ee od bE. 8. 10 7. 60 7. 40 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
GREE 2, aE ee a 4.22 4,01 7. 92 7.70 7. 68 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ibisicub sb eicacnnddatapoeuccine 8.25 7. 15. 50 15. 70 15. 75 
GE SRR FNS: 8. 25 7. 75 15, 530 15. 70 5.75 
Bridgeport, Gonn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRR SF: Sa SSS BR ee ree 16. 00 15, 38 15. 38 
SE ER 2. OS SS SS 16, 00 15, 38 15. 38 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE oc nnksidb ks ncpalidinadinaswadl 6.75 6. 54 13, 18 13. 44 3, 53 
| SSS 4 6.99 6. 80 13, 18 13. 33 1 
Butte, Mont.: 
ER SE Le a ee Ye eee we oe ee ee 11, 18 10, 81 10, 80 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— * 
CRS > Ra SE ee 18. 17.75 117.00 117.00 117.00 
Citrine s . chili. i diwe cas tet 18. 50 18,00 117.10 117.10 117. 10 
EE... cebdhelibanmetmenneccretdl 16.75 1 6, 75 12. 00 11.00 11.00 
Chicago, Il. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
it +. cubs nus siedabennaenell 8.00 7. 80 16. 19 16. 25 16. 50 
0 ee ee eee 8.25 8. 05 16. 00 16, 25 16, 50 
ee SE ee 4.97 4, 65 8, 80 7. 85 7. 85 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bi SE ER < SAS Manan ae 3. 50 3. 38 8, 58 7.17 7.17 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania te— 
Stove___.... 5 aS oe: 7.50 7. 25 15, 08 14, 31 14. 31 
| SE SA ee i 7.75 7. 3 15, 08 14. 31 14. 31 
| ER Pe esa 4.14 4, 14 9. 7. 04 7.91 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issue; 
of the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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mm ,4VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 19283, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 
15, 1924—Continued 
on = — Te: (gem ~ Cio ame: | 99 ecm 
15 City, and kind of coal md — = 1923 = me ne 
€ | Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 | July 15 Aug. 15 
of Columbus, Ohio: 
al Bituminous - - - - - ts al veil oegianeean Ce ene iat nl aE castepe. $7. 49 | $6, 47 $6. 3€ 
1 Dallas, Tex.: 
0d Arkansas anthracite— | 
Egg. SE SSE RE REED Pe CRA et ee SES rea 16. 67 | 16. 25 16. 38 
Bituminous -. - ---- tebdahianp comape gm pel $8. 25 $7. 21 13. 96 | 13. 73 | 13. 72 
ire Denver, Colo.: ' 
Colorado anthracite— | 
nae Furnace, land 2 mixed___.....2_.- | 8, 88 9. 00 16, 63 16. 00 | 16. 00 
f Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.-..._______--| 8. 50 8. 50 | 16. 63 16. 00 | 16. 00 
a 5. 25 4. 88 10. 38 9. 07 | 9. 16 
Detroit, Mich.: 
aa Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Of ee ee a dead 8. 00 7. 45 16. 25 15, 25 | 15. 13 
te Chegta@mis.. .....-<-22-0-------- cnnee 8. 25 7. 65 16. 19 15. 25 | 15. 13 
is bin ote tpmaeeeiee aban we 5. 20 5. 20 10. 25 9.18 | 9. 07 
0. Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_ aR a a ae | 8. 25 | 7 15. 50 | 15. 33 | 15. 33 
at Chestnut... ... EE: ree 8 25 | 7. 61 15. 42 15. 33 | 15. 33 
Houston, Tex.: | 
in CS SS ee Sa ae ae 11. 83 | 11. 00 | 11. 50 
Indianapolis, ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ee ae eee 8. 95 8. 00 | 16. 00 16. 00 6. 00 
Chestnut.....-.. , we webbots 9. 15 | 8, 25 | 16. 00 | 16. 00 16. 00 
Bituminous ----.-..-- 3. 81 | 3. 70 8. 2] 6, 78 6. 7% 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
IC NID iin wie on canns 7. 50 | 7. 00 13. 00 | 12. 00 12, 00 
~ Kansas City, Mo.: } 
Arkansas anthracite— | | 
onan ; ES Se | es 15. 64 | 14.70 | 14. 50 
Stove, No. 4___.....-- wee ee ee aa eee 16. 88 16. 00 15. 81 
™ Bituminous - - ~~... eiabbales 4. 39 | 3. 94 8. 18 8. 25 &. 24 
Little Rock, Ark.: j 
20 Arkansas anthracite— | 
13 RS ee od Be gee -neeenns-=--| 14. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
83 ee “ 6. 00 5. 33 10. 63 10. 00 10. 21 
. Los Angeles, Calif.: | 
Bituminous - -.-.-.. : ea = 13. 52 12. 50 | 15. 50 14. 50 14. 80 
iI Louisville, Ky.: | j 
Bituminous... _......-.-.-. —e 4. 20 4. 00 | 8. 53 7. 20 7.15 
Manchester, N, H.: 
75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0) DGrcaccseshan ae ipeeek 10. 00 | &. 50 17. 17 17. 58 17. 76 
10 Chestnut... .__. ‘ ee 10. 00 | 8. 50 17. 17 16. 83 17. 00 
Meraphis, Tenn.: 
38 ee oe — oe 2 4.34 44, 22 7.43 8. 00 7. 93 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
5 EE Ce, ae aes ee eee 8. 00 7. 85 16. 00 16. 75 16. 70 
5 Chestnut. __- ee a ae 8. 25 8. 10 16. 00 16. 60 16. 55 
Bituminous... -._.-.- Se ae Dee 6. 25 5. 71 10. 08 9, 02 9. 02 
| Minneapolis, Minn.: 
8 Pennsylvania authracite— 
3 nnd ed cendnabeonccdpesses 9. 25 9. 05 17. 50 17. 90 18. 00 
0 ne - ; 9. 50 9. 30 17. 38 17. 75 17. 85 
NS edad Hk dn nncebecsss 5. 89 5. 79 12. 07 10. 40 10. 49 
3 | Mobile, Ala.: 
y EE ee See cneieidiaabites eee alae, 9. 86 | 9. 71 9.71 
Newark, N. J.: 
0 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
CO EE Ee eee ae ee 6. 50 | 6. 25 12.75 | 13. 13 13. 16 
: i inencdaliiadten=<<<<p dtinds 6.75 | 6. 50 12.75 13. 13 13. 16 
) New Haven, Conn.: 
) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) ES Ka See 7. 50 6. 25 15, 75 14. 75 14. 75 
< I Ee Se 7. 50 6. 25 15. 75 14.7 14.75 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SSE ee os 5 os nlp atin aie 10. 00 10. 00 20. 25 19. 25 19, 25 
a oll A i cinemninteilin di 10. 50 10. 50 20. 25 19. 50 19. 50 
+  . | § © *RgRIsERg es SRRRRO ae 2 6. 06 2 6.06 9. 63 10. 11 9. 96 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DU SEEICL LS. bose tm eeidds sadewd 7. 07 6. 66 14. 08 13. 70 13. 78 
ES EE ae 7.14 6. 80 14. 08 13. 70 13. 78 
N , Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OME SEO OCG. Subs JL. cd da dbebw ce dndilsibmassansid id. OO 14. 50 14. 50 
ease cual ie ai bel 15.00 14. 50 14. 50 
Rata bs De ie Libis i iis wp da beh bial wines Riis chin baal 11. 36 8. 25 8. 28 














’ Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1923, AND JULY 15 AND AUGDQH ST 
15, 1924—Coneluded 












































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal meenme - 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 | Aug. 15 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Rian Solindnondapewanabbences $6. 33 $6. 13 $10. 85 $9. 80 $0, 99 
Peoria, Ill.: 
RE ee? ee esr ey 6. 46 6. 31 6.2 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
on Cee eee. woes ae 17.16 16.89 15. 43 115. 04 115.04 
EEE OSU ee CS 17, 38 17.14 5. 00 1 14, 86 1 14 a 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a eR ee, We 17.94 17.38 1 16. 75 1 16. 00 1 16, 25 
FE SII 18.00 17.44 1 16.75 1 16. 00 1 16, 95 
OS LI SRT I IF 33.16 33.18 7. 54 7. 06 7.0 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite — 
ag ni ISS OS a 15. 84 16. 26 6. 32 
ERE ESSE SS EO! a Ee 15. 84 16. 26 6, 32 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous A) Son) ae ee: GY 9.79 9. 66 13. 59 12. 82 3. 49 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tc eS Sa tea Sk SY 48. 25 47. 50 415. 30 415. 50 415,50 
ES Ay STE ERIIEE: iE 48, 25 47,765 415. 30 415. 50 415.50 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Re 8. 00 7. 25 15. 63 15. 50 15. 50 
RN” sR, SS 8. 00 7. 25 15. 63 15. 50 15. 0 
i AE NR RIN: te AG Taare Ie 5. 50 4. 94 11. 78 8. 94 8, 89 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
nl EE, LS Seley ie oes ss" (eee ee ee ee 13. 45 14. 05 14. 15 
RR SL Ee A St St ES Te 13. 45 13. 95 4.15 
St. Louis, Mo.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES 5, Ss SCE 8.44 7. 74 16. 31 16. 13 16. 13 
es ee ee. 8. 68 7.99 16. 63 16. 38 16. 38 
Satie S <a abiage cee 3. 36 3. 04 7.15 6. 28 6.29 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Si-pccnnanainessacecoonbeanhe 9. 20 9. 05 17. 50 17. 90 17.97 
SS ees a a 9. 45 9. 30 17. 35 17. 75 17. 82 
EES nee ee 6. 07 6. 04 12.17 10. 60 10. 75 
Salt Lake, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_......_._.- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 17. 50 17. 75 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___.._._...._- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 17. 50 17.75 
ESS: aS Shas 5. 64 5. 46 8. 31 8. 36 8. 31 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
i NS en ce 17. 00 17. 00 26. 50 25. 00 | 25. 00 
Cc aennte teecite 
OE De Si: See 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
Bituminous et Se wee 12. 00 12. 00 16. 80 15. 94 ). 89 
Savannah, Gu. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Cpe Re ne I Ak, TER ahd ee ied 517. 05 517.00 | 517.0 
Chestnut SSS Seay ees Pee See ee Se eS 517.05 517.00 5 17.00 
ER, SS SS ee eee 511.40 510. 58 | 510. 58 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE BL I Mine 4. 25 4. 31 9. 82 10. 33 | 10. 42 
nes at ee ee 4. 50 4. 56 9. 82 10. 30 10, 38 
Seattle, Wash.: 
FEELS EE eS SN 6 7.63 67.70 610.15 6 9. 86 6 10.04 
8 id, Iil.: _ 
a TRC, ag. yD Riga SCS OP yk SD RRS 4. 50 4. 50 4. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 7 
lid EET, A Se te anes. 17.50 17, 38 115, 33 115. 43 , 15, 43 
ll LR Ser a. 1 7, 65 17, 53 115.21 115.07 1 15. 07 
a SETS Rin EI 2, A I AA TS SES 19, 88 1 8, 56 18. 52 
2 - oa ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Per 25-bushel lots ql, means) - 
‘ PPh’ Aa cents Be on additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 


ne oh ro sold "4 , is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices 

6 Prices in Zone A. The es in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; August, 
1923, and July and August, 1924 hese charges have been included in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1924 


FURTHER upward movement of wholesale prices is shown for 
August by information gathered in representative markets by 
the United States Department of caer through the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index number, which 
includes 404. commodities or price series, rose to 149.7 for August, 
compared with 147.0 for July and 150.1 for August, 1923. 

Large increases in cost of farm products and foods were again 
chiefly responsible for the rise in the general price level. Among 
farm products advances in the price of grains, hogs, eggs, hay, hides, 
tobacco, and wool offset declines in the price of lambs, cotton and 
cottonseed, onions, and potatoes, resulting in a net increase of 3 
per cent for the group. In foods there were substantial increases in 
the price of fresh and cured pork, hams, coffee, rye and wheat flour, 
lard, lemons, oranges, and vegetable oils. The net increase in this 
group approximated 4 ae cent. Important articles in the groups of 
cloths and clothing, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous com- 
modities also showed price increases. 

Building materials and house-furnishing goods were slightly higher 
in price than in July, while fuels were cheaper. No change in the 
general price level was reported for the group of metals and metal 
products, 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for July and August were collected, increases were shown in 167 
instances and decreases in 99 instances. In the case of 138 com- 
modities no change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 














[1913= 100] 
1924 
Group A _— ’ 

July | August 
LS. A can oganecnkeenhat=senasehpeaadoraasngzenahnfeccesce 138.6 | 140.9 | 145.3 
Ef, a, aan. Ce a Ses , 141. 6 | 138. 7 | 144.0 
Ne ee ee conepacecdssotbeseoosss 192. 6 | 187. 5 189. 9 
TRE NN RTE GREET Kare «Ne aS 178. 2 | 173. 2 | 169.7 
fae ene ee et eee ae a? —¥ 1.4 

lf ERE ET A AT A Tr oS a . . 69. 
rend caccdamunn=dasscensborurraperendsvocecesess sce 127. 4 126.5 | 130. 1 
Sd wi oaime 182.7 170. 8 171.0 
FT EE Ol EE MNS eet ne pe ae cae ra 120. 2 | 112. 4 | 115.0 
pT, SER Se are! Stree: ee eee means | pa Sew oe a 150. 1 147.0 149.7 





Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index number, it is s¢en that the general level has 
slightly declined. Considerable decreases took eee in the groups 
of fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal products, building 
materials, and house-furnishing goods, while smaller decreases are 
shown for cloths and clothing and miscellaneous commodities. Farm 
pues foods, and chemicals and drugs, on the other hand, averaged 

igher than in August, 1923. 
e course of wholesale prices,since December, 1914, is shown in 
the logarithmic chart on the following page. 


11148°—247 5 [793] 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most 
cases to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. 
This base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
js used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in the 
table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 1914, 
base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are reproduced as 
ublished. For other countries the index numbers here shown have 
seal obtained by dividing the index for each month specified in the 
table by the tae Hs for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto as 
published in the original sources. As stated in the table, the number 
of articles included in the index numbers for the different countries 
differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be considered as 
closely comparable with one another. In certain instances, also, the 
figures are not absolutely comparable from month to month over the 
entire period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and 
the localities included at successive dates. 


T« principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 












































| 
oo ' ’ France 

-_ ‘ United | ...,,.4., | Austria r Czecho- Den- | gina, tenasee France 
Country... States Canada (rea Belgium slovakia mack | Finland one (Paris) 
Number of : j r € 9 2° 

localities. 51 60 1 | 59 22 100 21 320 i 
re 43 29 16 | 56 23 mean 36 13 13 
cluded. | foods | foods | foods [etaeto,) (17 foods)| *°°*S | foods | (11 foods)| (11 foods) 

| = Govern- 

‘ep , Ministry : 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart-| Parity | = a ment Central iniatre | finds 
ingagen-| of Labor| ment | Oom- ery sare ad Statisti- | Bureau of ped bere A 
cy. Statistics} of Labor) mission Wahor ae) eal De- | Statistics é‘ A 

partment 
; on EE ——_ 
Base = 100 July, July, July, April, July, July, January—| August, July, 
“| 1914 1914 | 1914—1 1914 1914 1914 |June,1914, 1914 1914 
Month 
1921 

J08t...udiee 169 - | se 450 1628 276 | a See 410 
Fob. .ucke 155 See 434 TT) See 1138 429 382 
Mar....... 153 [| | were 411 ” ] ep _ |) ae 359 
ASE. wasnt 149 _ « SBR 399 Sy SER slas lille 328 
May...... 142 “> aomege 389 ~~ Fea 1157 363 317 
June_.. 2... 141 sie 384 Saaeoe eel are 312 
July. ..ccce 145 i ) =e 379 1303 236» 5 gees 306 
AUS... ctu 152 7) are 384 eae 1369 350 317 
Bept....... 150 |} ORE 386 | «|| == oe 329 
Oct... .sgics 150 U5 @creeenes 391 | SR RF:  ) ier a 331 
NOV. conn 149 | RS ae 304 SE De dinnsten 1324 348 326 
DNS. céenee 147 148 579 393 Sl iecekessbas iiciecers. 32. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE 
COUNTRIES—Continued 


UNITED STATES 


AND OTHER 





















































—=—=_ 
United | Austria] x Czecho- | Den- France | »... 
Country... States Canada (Vienna) Belgium dhovakio:| > mesk Finland vob Paris) 
eT ae 60 1 59 22 100 21 320 
Commodi- | 
- : 43 29 16 56 23 13 13 
Keied foods | foods | foods | (foods,etc ) | (17 foods)} F°°4S | foods | (11 foods) (11 foody 
| 
} ——. 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart-| Parity Ministry pg Central | 
ingagen-| of Labor! ment | Com- " — one tod Statisti- [Bureau of - pd M inistry 
cy. Statistics | of Labor| mission} "}* po BLISUICS | cal De- | Statistics | © “®D0F | O! Labor 
menarerd partient) 
Base=100 July, July, July, April, July, July, January- August, | July, 
co 1914 1914 1914=1 1914 1914 1914 (June, 1914 1914 1914 
Month 
1922 
SS 139 149 748 387 1467 197 so sae 319 
Feb___...- 139 143 871 380 ce llr Aad 1145 323 307 
Whee. 3. <cua 136 142 GO4 371 A oo  _§ Saar 204 
Mes wedsun 136 138 1043 367 | ie 4 Sa 304 
May:-.-.-.- 136 138 1374 365 1444 }_. 22. e ke 1132 315 317 
ES 138 137 2421 366 5 See SRD b.. oivucdudes 307 
UO scccinntte 139 138 3282 366 1430 184 ge ieee 07 
EE 136 141 7224 366 SS ee 1165 | 312 2n9 
a 137 139 13531 371 St Reger ee 1166 ee 7 eee 24) 
Oct 2......- 140 138 11822 376 alta gg telat Sela 2% 
NG <a ide 142 139 11145 384 pe ae 1140 314 7 
Dec....... 144 140 10519 384 I< Tieton tespenicenns 3 aoe 305 
1923 
ae So. 141 142 10717 383 G41 180 SE Rcitn stn a 300 
SS 139 142 10784 397 8 eo ee 1103 331 316 
BE 5 6 sends 139 145 11637 408 SE Micnted ts minal a ae 321 
ST «cena 140 143 12935 409 OE Eeuigusaend 4h 3 
pA 140 140 13910 413 4k Ree 1016 337 325 
June___..-- 141 138 14132 419 SE Sccscotiininininniil . > ae 331 
July_....-- 144 137 12911 429 921 188 ace 32 
, eae 143 142 12335 439 RE aE 1087 349 32 
Sept_...... 146 141 12509 453 el ea 339 
RE 147 144 12636 458 Eis nos na LS 34y 
Nov....... 148 144] 12647 463 eed 1133 | 372 355 
iscicspacianitae 147 145 12860 470 OUP tiicccsucas< ‘) 7) ae 365 
1924 | 
ie ag 146 145 13527 480 917 194 Raa 376 
Ne 144 145 13821 495 or PON ae 1070 399 3h 
Mar....... 141 143 13930 510 GO Bissccutied ga eee 392 
CS eae 138 137 13838 498 ee RS: Ge eg 380 
ES 138 133 14169 485 ____ * 1037 393 378 
June......- 139 133 14457 492 OOS hi caksckea 1040 stbbiibeood 370 
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THE INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
R COUN TRIES—Concluded 
= seis (ee — 7 Tin, ee ea a -. ' 
- United ~. India New 
™ Nether-| Nor- Swit- | ‘y; South Austra-| 7 
ranea try..-| Italy . nm Sweden | King- — (Bom- Zea- 
Parig) Country | lands way zerland | dean Africa bay) lia | land 
ag Number of wm i a a 
1 localities. | 47 6 31 49 33 | «= 600 9 1 30 | | 5 
ng perayrt ee bP a ; ek 
F Commod- | 40 
ic is ities in- | 21 foods | 29 (27 Foods | (foods, | Foods | 21 foods | 18 foods | 17 foods | 46 foods | 59 foods 
oa cluded. | foods) etc.) 
ee, | < — | = 
Minis- | Central | Central | Office Bureau | Census 
istry Comput-| try of | Bureau | Bureau ws , Minis- oT ai of Cen-| and 
Labor ing agen- |National of of eee — | try of | Census | oe sus and } Statis- 
cy. Econo- | Statis- | Statis- | Labor | and Sta- Sta- | ties 
my tics ties tistics | tistics | Office 
uly was oe TE om aa ernest Spee ‘ 
914 January- : “e ’ 
Y14 —" July, July, June, July, July, July, July, 
ell Te || a |) Mee | Meee 1 188s | gif | 1914 | “yor? | ‘a91d | 1914 
| 
Month | 
319 | 
1) 1921 
4 Pee. steak 542 209 334 283 229 | a 163 186 | 178 
304 ee. 540 189 308 262 | 225 263 166 | 156 184 | 175 
317 Mar......_- 556 183 299 253 | 221 | 249 |-........ 154 181 | 169 
207 Apr........ 564 179 300 as| 217| 238|........ i 173 | 469 
x” May......- 544 173 292 | 237 | 209 | 232 151 | 162 168 | 167 
ong eae 509 170 290 234 208 | 5) a ES 169 165 166 
9 July...-in6 501 170 292 232 | 205 | 5 agar 174 161 | 164 
24) Aug... 534 171 297 234 | 205 226 136 | 177 158 | 163 
"7 Soe 542 176 290 228 203 fp Ne eeense 183 154 161 
305 ORG - 581 173 288 | 218 199 | ~~ 7 aReRae: 180 149 | 156 
NOV cenocshe 584 172 281 211 192 | 200 | 128 179 146 152 
Dec.....-.. 585 169 268 202 | 189 | Be Uh 176 | 143 150 
309 } j i 
316 1922 | | 
321 J6B. tehanss 577 165 257 190 | 185 185 121 | 169 | 142 | 147 
30 Wis nttins 560 164 245 189 | 173 179 119 160 | 140 | 145 
325 Mar....... 546 164 238 185 | 162 | 177 | 119 | 161 141 | 141 
331 BO tea 524 163 234 182 | 159 | 173 | 121 | 157 | 143 144 
321 May....... 531 159 230 178 | 152 | 172 | 120 | 158 | 46 145 
12 June....... 530 158 | 227 179 153 | 170 118 158 | 14 143 
33 July........ 527 157 233 179 | 157 | 180 116 | 160 148 144 
349 Aug...__. 531 155 232 181 | 152 175 116 | 159 149 141 
3 Sept......- 537 154 228 180 153 | 172 117 | 161 149 139 
365 iil 555 149 220 178 153 | 172 119 | 158 146 139 
Nov.......- 562 146 216 170 155 | 176 120 | 155 145 139 
ad Deidentens 557 147 215 168 155 178 118 | 157 | 146 138 
Ti ' | ' + 
3M 1923 
392 Wiisccaens 542 148 214 166 155 | 175 117 | 151 145 139 
380 Feb........ 527 149 214 165 154 173 117 150 | 144 140 
378 Mar........ 524 149 214 166 156 171 117 149 | 145 141 
37 . “Beeaee. 530 149 212 163 158 168 117 150 | 152 | 142 
May-...... 535 147 214 161 | 161 162 118 | 148 | 156 | 143 
ad June_...... 532 145 213 161 | 165 160 118 | 146 | 162 142 
July........ 518 145 218 160 | 164 162 | 116 | 148 | 164 142 
Aug........ 512 143 220 161 162 165 | 115 | 149 165 143 
Sept... .._. 514 142 218 165 | 163 168 | 115 | 149 | 161 145 
a ieee 517 145 217 165 | 162 172 | 117 | 147 | 157 146 
__, nohainat 526 149 221 164 | 166 173 120 147 | 157 147 
Dec........ | 528 149 226 164 167 176118 152) 156 147 
1924 
pS re 527 150 230 163 168 175 120 154 | 155 150 
De aaied 529 151 -234 162 167 177 | 122 151 | 153 149 
Maf........ 523 152 241 162 167 176 | 122 147 | 152 150 
PS nearer es Gra 152 240 159 165 167 | 123 143 | 150 150 
May SER EO 151 241 159 165 163 | 122 143 | 151 150 
, Te Cree 151 240 158 168 160 120 147 | 149 150 
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Trend of Farm Wages and Prices Compared with Certain Other 
Trends 


q scllanns comparison of index numbers of farm wages and 




















orices with several other index numbers of wages and prices 
is taken from the monthly summary of The Agricultura] 
Situation (August 1, 1924), published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture: 


GENERAL TREND OF WAGES AND PRICES 























[1913= 100} 
} 
j } olesal } 
ee ne a ' a, Ww bene a of ‘all | Farm price} Farm price 
y N. Y. | Po price of | commodi- | of crops, jof livestock 
ear (monthly | food (U. 8. | food (U.S. r thot’ 
factory . | ties (U.8. L5th of 15th o 
workers without | Dept.of | Dept. of | “Hent. of month mout! 
| board) | Labor) Labor) _ ” 
(1914= 100) Labor) 
| 
ORACLE Sa 100 | 100 100 100 100 
nt cope 100 | 99 | 102 102 98 108 
a 103 | 99 | 101 105 101 110 
SS 116 108 | 114 121 127 124 
Sas OIL ae 131 133 | 146 167 177 208 
CT” RSE TS 188 155 168 188 194 224 
hein a 188 | 186 186 a | 206 234 
A bate nnneind 226 | 214 203 220 | 226 238 
(er at 206 | 143 | 153 144 | 147 109 
| A eaeeeTe 201 | 138 | 142 138 | 149 113 
, eee 218 | 155 146 144 | 154 136 

















Cost-of-Living Survey of Portland, Oreg., January, 1924 


R the purpose of obtaining as accurate an estimate as possible 

of a reasonable price budget of a worker’s family in Portland, 
Oreg., a cost-of-living survey of Portland was made in January, 
1924, for the Farmer-Labor Legal Bureau of that city by Jessie M. 
Short, of the department of mathematics of Reed College.t The 
report of this survey was first used in the hearings for a wage in- 
erease before a private board of arbitration by the employees of the 
Portland Railway Light & Power Co., and it has also been used in 
connection with wage adjustments by various unions. It is now 
before the State board of arbitration in the case of the mailers and 
newspaper publishers. 
The cost-of-living studies of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were taken as the basis of the survey, the standard family 
and the quantity budgets for food, elothing, and household furnish- 
ings adopted by that bureau being used and the prices of these 
articles obtained from representative Portland stores. Two food-cost 
budgets were compiled: (1) An “actual” budget, using the quan- 
tity iget of the United States Bureau of La Statistics based 
on actual food budgets of 12,000 families,? which, because an upper 
but no lower limit was placed upon income and because the data 
were gathered in 1918 and 1919 when the eost of food had reached 
its peak, represents minimum amounts for the maintenance of a 
family; (2) an “ideal” or standard budget, based on the “health and 
deceney budget” of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ 


1 Data are from Farmer-Labor Legai Bureau: Cost-of-living survey of Portland, Oreg., January, Port- 
land, 1924, 36 pp. 3 Le taba ne ; letter from Farmer-Labor al Bureau dated July 19, 1924. 

2 U. S. Bureau of Labor 8 tics, Bul. No. 326: Methods of procuring and computing statistical infor- 
mation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 6-21. 

3 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1920, pp. 1-18. 
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obtained by averaging the actual amounts of food used by 280 
families selected because they averaged in size approximately 3.35 
equivalent adult males (the standard family adopted) and because 
their food budgets conformed fairly closely in food values with the 
scientificall etermined requirements of the family as to the 
amount of food. 

Local conditions in Portland were taken into consideration in 
using these quantity budgets, such as the fact that the climate of 
Portland makes it possible to dispense with ice, and that the amount 
for “cleaning supplies” need not be so large, as the Portland work- 
man lives, pot in crowded down-town sections, but in suburbs that 
are Clean compared with the home surroundings of the average city 
worker, and also Portland water is extremely soft and therefore 
requires a minimum of soap and cleansing powder. 

The cost of a reasonable family budget for a family including 
husband, wife, a boy of 12, a girl of 6, and a boy of 2 years, using 
the “‘actual” focd budget, at the prices paid by the economical 
family of moderate means in Portland in January, 1924, was found 
to be $1,742.30. The cost of the principal groups of items of this 
family budget and the per cent of the total expenditure expended for 
each group are as follows: 

AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF EXPENDITURE PER ANNUM FOR PRINCIPAL GROUPS 


OF ITEMS OF COST OF LIVING OF FAMILY OF FIVE, IN PORTLAND, OREG., JAN- 
UARY, 1924 














Per cent 
“ : | es of total 
Item of expenditure | Cost expendi- 
ture 
es ee Sn nedndemedioninn Oo ae Pee wiklecuaelcce tod $444. 05 25. 5 
i i i sciindiinte-aaneee@eonace 414, 33 23. 8 
Furniture and household furnishiimgs_.__.................-...--... pO el na nie 96. 98 5.6 
i conichseas a a ciamibioel 330. 00 18.9 
a anliateeiaiadeldl hampers stinkiens shenaieemnaiittedl 85. 00 4.9 
Miscellaneous (school, papers, books, magazines, church, dues, recreation, 
charity, vacation, toys, telephone, dentistry, doctor, etc.; also cleaning sup- 
plies, PM hin chiewidectabs cad s sccde abbbdal Sbacide dichide ddbbis adele ddzall 371.04 21.3 
Mra ee chs feces bod 8 es lt de cs snasend-- (Seiteeee 1, 742. 30 108.0 











! Exclusive of insurance or savings. 


A comparison of the present study and figures for Portland for 
December, 1914, published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows marked differences in the percentages of tota! 
expenditure given for the separate groups, as will be seen by the 
lolcnmmee table: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF ITEMS 


OF COST OF LIVING OF FAMILY OF FIVE IN PORTLAND, OREG., IN DECEMBER, 
1914, AND IN JANUARY, 1924 





= z 














Per cent of total expenditure 
Item of expenditure December, 1914 january, 1924 
(U. 8. Bureau of, (Portland 
Labor Statis- study) 
ties’ figures)! | 
as OLS Fe + a et 34.3 | 25.5 
A EST TS Ta TE TLD 16. 1 | 23.8 
ALE TEI LL ET ae 12. 8 | 18. 9 
Fuel and light___..____......-- PSB LAE OF) LES oo TL ES PETRY 4.9) 4.9 
Furniture and furnishings... ...___- SEIS A ELMER AIIM 6.1 | 5. 6 
STL SS a a Seikenee a - 8=6—)36e 21.3 
EE Se ae Se) ee 100. 0 100. 0 











' MONTHLY Lanor Review, February, 1924, p. 88. 
? Exclusive of insurance and savings. 
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The difference in the percentages shown for 1914 and 1924 for the 
different 7 of items is la ily accounted for by the difference jy 
price levels of the various items in the two years. Between Decembey. 
1914, and December, 1923, the cost of food in Portland advanced 
35.1 per cent (Montraiy Lasor Review, February, 1924, p. ss) 
while the advance in the cost of clothing was 61.8 per cent, and of 
housing 42.7 per cent. As a result larger proportions of the total 
expenditure must be spent for clothing and Mota in 1924 than in 
1914, 

Using the “ideal” food budget, and keeping all other expenditures 
the same, the cost of the family budget was found to be $1,859.98. 
The cost of the various groups of items and the per cent of total 
expenditure for each are as follows: 


AMOUNT AND PBR CENT OF EXPENDITURE PER ANNUM FOR PRINCIP\\ 
Rous OF ITEMS OF COST-OF-LIVING OF FAMILY OF FIVE, IN PORTLAND. 
EG., JANUARY, 1924 























| Per cent of 
Item of expenditure Cost total 

| expenditurs 
ints tediieiiibthnialsdddhsrnesesmetihaboceusetepbioccies $561. 73 30.2 
Si a Ai ee Bat EEE Cees eked aS bi Rdinedkia ees éboe 414, 33 22.3 
Furniture and household furnishings...__......._........-___________ 96, 98 5.2 
Housing......_.. TGiaktaseteele Gaia. tipo ana-c-cmnsniatinmanh ake ene wueeth nth Seintete« 330. 00 17.8 
I ee Cail 85. 00 4.6 
i rt Rasa le a deka eibdnewciacigiiadteeaaiomns 371. 94 19,9 
cs eee Re et Ee i 5 ee. pM a FEE Tah et ee 1, 859. 98 | 100.0 








1 Exclusive of insurance and savings. 


Cost of Living in Shanghai ' 


N SHANGHAT, as in other parts of the world, there has been a 
] steady increase in the cost of living during the past 25 years, but 
especially since 1913. Because of the unsettled conditions which 
have existed in the interior of China during the past decade, the 
Chinese population of Shanghai has had a constant growth. This 
increase in the population of the city, however, has caused living 
costs to mount, for it is necessary to import food into Shanghai from 
some distant country districts, with the resultant increase in trans- 
portation costs. The increase in the cost of labor, as well as the de- 
cline in the value of the silver and copper coins, has contributed to 
the rise in the cost of living. Added to this, poor crop years, ex- 
cessive taxation, and the fact that the military in the interior have 
taken considerable of the crop production away from the Shanghui 
market are all factors in the increase of prices in Shanghai. 

The following table computed from figures in the annual report of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, 1923, shows the steady increase in 
the cost of some of the most common domestic articles in Shanghai 
during the period 1875 to 1923: 


1 From a report of the American Consulate at Shanghai, dated July 5, 1924. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION IN SHANGHAI, 1875 TO 1923 


[Price for 1913= 100] 








Item 1875 1900 
Peel. ..-----se0-------05----<-- 39 72 
Fowls o eco es 58 74 
Eggs - - - -------------------------- ~esee cme 44 75 
Gnipe... ce. -b-menne-ecennne--- ae Aes 59 82 
Potatoes. ...--.-----...-.------- 80 75 
Milk. ....------------ 56 67 
RiC®. .--ncecenedee-------se--5e- z ; 36 | 45 
Barley.--.<4-----..---.-...- obed sad oot ST Pe EERE TE eae 
Pes ere eS | a See St ce! 100 
Coal, for domestic use... .........--.- 22. Peel?! 139 
| 





1913 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
106 
100 
100 
100 
100 





1917 


106 
105 
113 

SS 
120 
11] 

92 

89 
117 
165 


| 





1923 








161 
158 
175 
100 
170 
139 
161 
149 
133 
ISY 


The advance in price is noted in all domestic articles of consump- 
tion. Pork increased 32 per cent from 1913 to 1923; oranges, 100 
per cent; bran, 78.9 per cent; and flour, 44.3 per cent. 
rents have more than doubled, clothing is much more costly, and taxes 


are higher. 


Since 1916 


The introduction of foreign goods and foreign ideas into Shanghai 
has brought about a slow, almost unnoticeable increase in the Chinese 


standard of living. 


[SOT] 












WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 



























Salaries in the Police and Fire Departments of Specified Cities 


N APRIL, 1924, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sent question- 

| naires to the police and fire departments of all cities in the 
United States ee a population of 100,000 or over according 

to the census of 1920, asking for the salary scale of their employees, 
with the number of persons receiving each specified salary. Nearly 
all the cities replied promptly to this request for information, and 
the few cities to which a second request was sent soon returned the 
questionnaires with the desired data. 
The results of this study are shown in the accompanying tables. 
Considerable difficulty has beer experienced in making a satis. 
factory classification of employees on account of the different term: 
used and of the different uses of the same terms in different cities 
and because of the differences in the organization of the depart- 
ments. 
No effort has been made to cover all employees in either the police 
or the fire departments. The object has been to give the salaries 
of the directing force, of the rank and file of the employees, and of 
such clerical and other employees as are most commonly found in 
these departments. In some cities the departments are much more 
elaborately organized than in others. This is often shown not so mucli 
in the active uniformed force as in the clerical and mechanical <ivi- 
sions. For example, as will be seen from the tabulation, some police 
departments have quite a large force of clerks and stenograplhiers, 
other departments have a very few such employees, while still others 
report none at all, the patrolmen or lieutenants being detailed io 
this work. All such cases are noted in the tables. When no clerks 
are shown and no statement as to detail is given, it raay probally 
be assuraed that details to this work are made although no statement 
to that effect is given. 

In classifying the members of, the police departments, in the 
column headed ‘‘Salary of superintendent or chief,” data are shown 
for the active head of the department. Some cities have a ‘‘ police 
commission”’ or a ‘police commissioner” whose duties may, or may 
not, be the same as those of the person usually termed “chief” or 
“superintendent” in other cities. 7s such cases the salaries of these 
persons have been given and noted. 

“Assistant or deputy chiefs” include the persons who have been 
so designated in the reports, also “chief inspectors” and “chief 
of detectives” which have been noted as such. In a few instances 
other officers have been included, but always with a note stating 
just what position the person holds. Inspectors, captains, lieuten- 
ants, and sergeants of detectives have been included with the regular 
police officials of the same rank. Policewomen have been included 
with patrolmen and properly noted. 
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In some cities we find chauffeurs carried as such on the rolls, while 

other cities patrolmen or others are detailed to drive the chief's 
ar, patrol wagons, and other vehicles in the service. Here also in 
, good Many cases no report was made of chauffeurs or of others 
jetailed to this work. In such cases, although presumptively there 
as such detail, no mention has been made of such fact. 

In the fire departments of the various cities the classification is 
ather uniform in so far as chiefs and assistant or deputy chiefs are 
oncerned, although in a few of the smaller cities none of the latter 
ze found. The subdivisions of the departments are variously 
eported as departments, districts, or battalions. Some cities have 
no “fire marshal,’ but have “fire wardens,” “inspector of combus- 
ibles,” “fire-prevention officers,” “«hiefs of fire-prevention bureaus,”’ 
tc., Whose duties are more or less sinailar to those of a fire marshal. 
hese persons have been grouped with fire marshals in the tables. 
Jn some cases the fire marshal’s duties are performed by the chief of 
he department. Superintendents of machinery include ‘master 
nechanics,’ “chief machinists,’ ‘superintendents of repairs,” 
‘chief mechanicians,” “supervising engineers,’ and others who 
have general charge of the apparatus and machinery. 

“Privates (firemen)” include the rank and file of the fire fighters 
1y whatever name known, as hose men, ladder men, ete. 

‘The data for “engineers (pumpers)’’ are not satisfactory. With 
the old-fashioned horse-drawn steam pumps an engineer was neces- 
sary, whose duties were to keep his engine in working order and 
pump water on a fire. With the advent of the motor-driven gaso- 
line engine the engineer has been replaced, usually by the chauffeur 
or by privates detailed to operate the pumps. In many cases a 
ery small number of engineers have been reported, with the expla- 
nation that a few of the old-style engines are stijl in use or that 
former engineers have been retained in the service under the old 
designation, although their duties had been changed. In a number 

f cases no engineers are reported, the statement sometimes being 
made that “‘chauffeurs act,” or that “privates are detailed.’ ‘This 
is presumably the case in other instances where no note is made. 

A similar condition obtains with reference to chauffeurs. In a few 
ases the statement is made that privates are detailed; in other cases, 
however, nothing is said, but the presumption is that the positions 
are filled by detail. 

Because of these differences with reference to engineers and chauf- 

feurs it is difficult to make satisfactory comparisons. A comparison 
between cities can best be made by combining privates, engineers, 
and chauffeurs in one group. This will give the total number of 
“fire fighters” working under the captains and lieutenants. 
In a number of cities increases in salaries have been made since the 
figures shown in these tables were reported, but it was thought best 
to show the data as of a uniform date. The salaries given are those 
in effeet in April, 1924. 
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Des Moines, Iowa. __-__-- 3, 720 4 2, 820 |__._- notctatee 2, 940 2, 280 2, 280 1, 920 
Detroit, Mich --2._...-.-- 6, 000 1 ‘ = 14 | 3,600 4, 000 3, 000 5, 000 3, 100 
Ss Met 1 . Vie 2 Lee . 2 Tee Me ‘2 2. AK 
Fort Worth, Tex___..__-- 2, 400 2; 2,100 4 1, 800 1, 920 1, 800 1, 980 1, 800 
Fall River, Mass-_-.....--- 3, 850 1 oo te. 7 ee eo 2, 508 |. 
ak adei de 1 2 SPS eee es ae | 4 es 
Grand Rapids, Mich.__..| 3,700 1} 2,750 Lit Pree Serer 2, 491 
Hartford, Conn...........| 4,950 1 3, 850 4 2, 665 (4) 3, 080 3, 065 2, f 
Houston, Tex_............|. 3, 600 1 _o  _PSRESS & See 2, 100 2, 400 1, 770 
Te nee 1 Te RR SC eee te ge een eae eee 
- (5 1 | TESS TL he a eee Se Se Bee Pe . 
Indianapolis, Ind________- 4, 000 2 s 000 8} 7.400} (7% 2, 200 | 2, 200 2, 000 
Jersey City, N.J_......._| 5, 500° 2| 4,500; 7| 3,500|.....--| 3,500} 3,500| +270 
Kansas City, Kans______- 3, 000 : 2 ae BEE. I. DS (7) 2, 400 1, Gut 
Kansas City, Mo.....--._| 4,700 1| 3,600; 8| 2610| 2610} 3,000| 2400 |_- 
APES EL 1 7 RR SEE)! SS SE ee 
Los : +e 6, 000 3} 3,900! 19| 3,300;)-.....__. 2,640 | 3,000 |_- 
Louisvi + EES ee 4, 000 1 3, 000 5 2, 500 1, 800 1, 800 2, 250 |.. 
Lowell, Mass...........-. 500 : eon 1 Rae naemncad 1, 539 () i. 
Memphis, Tenn__......._| _ 4, 800 i| 2600; 3| 2,500 2100 "2,400 | 2,700 |_- 
Ry-Gte er PRE Qs SE NY WES. He RCL Se ae 
Milwaukee, Wis__......-- 5, 500 1 3, 420 ll 5 § ese 2, 760 a 
Minneapolis, Minn. -..--- 5, 000 1} 3,600 5 | 2,880 2, 880 3, 120 3, 120 |. sil 
a WERE 1 5 8 ee See ee) ee PES oe - 
Sls 2 eS ee sh he os ohn bad adadibeeieebebbeddeesse<[so- oa 
Nashville, Tenn___....--- 4, 000 1 > too Mas eV CTRL Meee 1, 500 2, 400 1, 920 
a ET! 1 VEOREES WS arenes Se PPS eee 
Newark, N. J.........-... 5, 400 2 4, 400 | 12 3, ‘oi 3, 250 is’ Se 4, 200 |__- aoe 
New Bedford, Mass......| 3,500; i| 2800; 3) 2500|.........| 1,82%| 2373|...-.. 
New Haven, Conn_..-.-- 4, 500 jh} > (| See See, 3 - 1, 500 2, 556 |... ‘ 
7 ARON SSE SR ES ee 1 ct ee ie . 
New Orleans, La_......-- 5, 000 1| 3,375 eet t Saas ees 2, 625 9 1, 865 
New York, N. Y.....---- 10, 000 3; 6,500 47 |} 4,490; 6,000 /_.-..-... 4,610 |... _ 
elie ey ta a | YG | es oe I 
Norfolk, Va........-....- 3, 600 1 2, 700 3 2, 437 ot ear 2, 100 2, 437 2, 290 
1 Assistant. 2? Two at this rate. 3 Three at this rate. 4 Chief acts. 
* Fourteen assistants at this rate. * Two fire inspectors at this rate. 1p Assistant chief acts. 
* Two assistanis at this rate. * Captain * Four assistants at this rate. 


detailed. 
il Assistant; 21 additional assistants at calagies ranging from $1,800 to $2,976. 
[812] 
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‘IFIED TABLE 2.—SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF|SPECIFIED 
CITIES—Continued | 
— ; 1 
; | Department | 
Assistant or a ’ | 
hi district, or Salary of—- 
deputy chiefs battalion chiefs, 
Salary ec | 
_ City and State of | ver 
.berin: eats °°" to : Chiet | S¥Perin-| Superin- 
dent a Salary | —_ Salary Fn. SP clerk or | 7 mg | tendent 
ma- E secretary! 0. a | of ma- 
hinerw ’ | chinery hi 
nery chinery 
$2, 28 Oakland, Calif_........... $3, 960 2 | $3, 102 | 7} 2, 4 1.........) 62100) $2,904 /.......... 
. Omaha, Nebr-_-_........... 4, 500 2 3, 500 5 3, 000 $2, 000 2, 000 | 3, 000 $1, 920 
2, 100 Paterson, N. J...-....... 3, 800 [) aa - 3 4) sae... ......... 2, 300 | 2 200 
1, 500 Philadelphia, Ea 5, 000 1 3, 500 11 | 2,500 A 3, 000 1, 600 2, 500 21,800 
‘ AS. “SARS a ee See a 8S a Re Se SRR Fs 2: 
2, 100 Pittsburgh, Pa_.......... , 000 1 3, 500 Ci Ba t....c.08 2 eae 
2,10) Portland, Oreg..........- 3, 900 1} 2880) 3) 2,520) (%) 2,400 | 2,400 |---2o. 
Sera 1 SE! SU Lo a oR ee a CRS ee 
2, 70 Providence, R. I__........ 3, 640 2} 3,120 | 6| 2,860 |......... 3,380 | 2,457) 2,093 
«, 100 Reading, Pa.'_........... 2, 100 7. oy % | See See ad Ra cosas 1, 800 | 1, 500 
> CER Se, A ee See eee SE erase 1, 200 
Richmond, Va_.......-..-- 3, 500 1 | 3,000 JI *  . awe 1,620 | 2,460 2, 100 
Rochester, N. Y.......-.-- 4, 500 1 3, 300 | 8 J] a 2,400 | 2,400 | 2, 100 
St. Laue, - BEG. 55. ..c.:... 5, 000 1 3, 600 11 Sl, ea 2, 880 3, See 
St. Paul, Minn.........-.- 4, 000 1 3, 240 8 | 2,754 i ¢ nee 3, 120 | 2, 370 
salt Lake City, Utah_..._| 3, 600 1} 2,160 ig | Seow 1,800; 2,400| 1,800 
San Antonio, Tex__....._- 3, 000 1 2, 100 4 1, 560 2, 400 1, 800 + yf ee 
ae te 1 ESS SRE SE ee Pe er Se pee een 
SS eee ee OR ee (| OIE. cer <A RR SNR ROR NRE 
40 Be  —ss at RS ee eee 1 0, OS, SES SUSE ae eal pal CR Te Re eee 
2, 98] San Francisco, Calif__.... 5, 360 1 3, 960 16 So) 3, 900 3, 600 3, On 
Cee 1 J) a eae SRE A I ES OE OSCE ee 
Scranton, Pa_..........-- 2, 800 gt - Raa Sores: 2, 040 1,600 | 2,040 1, 360 
1, 980 Seattle, Wash__.......... 4, 800 2 3, 120 4 2,7 3, 000 2,760 | 2,760 | 2, 460 
1, Of Spokane, Wash........... 3, 105 sn) eS See eee 1,986 | 2,240 |...... ot 
Springfield, Mass__._..--- 4, 400 2 3, 410 6 5 ¢ Sia? 1,936 | 2,640 2, 365 
Syracuse, N. Y.........-. 4, 000 2 2, 800 7 2, 700 2, 200 1, 400 2, 400 1, 950 
Teledé, GRO .csce diheooas 3, 500 1 3, 000 5 f {a 2400 | 2,200 12........ 
ne SE a ek eee SE f RUE Pte Gaia aa Aa FEY. Gad 
o, 100 Trenton, N.J_...........| 4,000 3 3, 200 1 Geet... «a<< se 3, 000 2, 800 2, 350 
: ~ Washington, D. C_._...-- 4, 000 2 3, 000 5 2, 640 , 2, 640 2, 640 2, 740 2, 240 
| le eee a See ELS. eRe ee eer ON ee 22 
Wilmington, Del_....-.-- 3, 000 Les 3 Oe ee 2, 100 Lee 1,600 L......... 
I VEPs ah | = Sees eee PT ae a wee SS PRES 
Worcester, Mass........-.- 4, 250 2 4 a Ee EEE 2, 080 2, 701 2, 427 
| 6 a, eee ee et lh . a Sea ae PS ONS St 
Yonkers, N. Y...........| 4,500 f= |) a eee (‘) 2, 100 (?) me wes 
Youngstown, Ohio. .._... 3, 300 oe | a, ae | L 980 2, 200 2, 040 2 1, 980 
2, 000 
re . Engineers | : : 
2, Ui , = Privates | Drivers or 
1. 90 Captains Lieutenants (firemen) cs chau@eurs 
City and State Pines a ad iii 
" = 
- ele I “le N “lo iN - 
— Salary oy Salary | Num! salary | \2™"| salary | ber | Salary 
—— ——_$——_——— — 
Akvem, Olle. . cchiecated , ik S| a OO 95 | $1, 980 4 | $2,100 | (#4) | esshads 
SS Bi EES ee a 12 1, 920 134 Ay ee ee 
Oey seme Ui OS" ee. 3 OOS Se: Pa cee Pe 
ee: ee Sepa! SAN ds 6 i“ , ae SS SOE RR ee 
Alben, 36. ¥ cttisisecud eee 14} 2,150 14 | $2, 050 156 oe 7} 1,850} (4 and 
BR hei ER Ok. ES be Oe 7 al saatainid 
ere Mee in a ae One ORS mee “aes OS \ GRC AEMERgR SrEReIRE ear en 
1, 920 Atlanta, Ga....._........ 19} 1,950 i9 | 1,890 2 | eee 59 | $1, 800 
a en a a a re a) I ee a slabs 18 Ree eee: & ees eS 
le ee REE, et Eh NB Sees 23 Sf a ae > 
---> 0 ARR DE Sed ‘els > Se: AEE. 19 4 | ee Sar ee eee 2 re is 
eve Baltimore, Md_.......... 4 1, 800 &Y 1, 675 730 1, 500 51 1,750 ie, en, 
0 ee 2 OP RE aS ee 15 22 1, 500 13 41 1, 600 : z ail 
anaa ES ONE Roel WAR “oct Se ye i 4 | | See enepse 
1, 869 Birmingham, Ala........ 1, 860 23| 1,800; 108} 1,620 3 4) eggey Paerei 
60 le, ee sf ee, ST Sr 15 1, 560 3 3 7 ee 
cco 0 OM i ti |: eae 2 ae eee SE. ~ 21 a Eh ith abet 
lo SN og ORR) PRR OS ea Fa LAY ) eee Beet EN IONE ST ae 
1 Assistant. 7 Assistant chief acts. 13 Assistants. 
2? Two at this rate. 10 Four assistants at this rate. Privates detailed. 
Le. * Chief acts. 12 Volunteer department. 18 Marine 
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TABLE 2;-SALARIES OF EMPLOYERS OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF SPECIFIED 
CITLES—Centinued 
: | Engineers __ { 
. ‘ : Privates } , Drivers or 
Captains Lieutenants (firemen) Cases ant chauffeurs ‘ 
City and State : 
| f ' 
ey Salary — Salary —s Salary — Salary — Salary 
Boston, Mass--.........-- 768 | $1, 800 50 | $1,900 | (14) | 
23 1, 700 13 §2 a ) aaa | 
32 | 1,600 63} 2,000 /_...._- 3 
Bi 1, MOdscs-..|----.-.. tain alhin 
242 + Sey Regt? | 
Bridgeport, Conn......_. 176 | 2, i2|) 2,250; (4) |. 
ae}. ee = Oe Re ae See 12} 2000}... 7 
Buffalo, N. Y.........__. 718 | 1,800; 2] 1,920) (i) 
Sua aay ye 153 _o | eae Sa 
ae REY 9 66} 1,920; |. 
Cambridge, Mass........ 119 | 2,008 2,300 | (4) | 
4/ 1,800 193 | 2,260}... ein 
3 ee Sea ee eee 
©amden, N. J_........_- 2; 1,800 ll 1, 980 | 41} $1,800 
62] 1,740)... | aman rare ™_ 
2) 1,680}. | EE eentinns. 
10  . * (ah omgneer Rahat tdiedl = 
Je > wee aoe errs ea 
Chicago, Ml__._.-..-... = 1, 288 | 2,000] 107 | 2,380 | COs een 
46 1, 940 1B _e Fie < 
108 1, 820 | 12 15) ) 3 Sram ol 
37 zs ; =e SE eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 304 | 1,500 39 1,700 | 62 1, 560 
> clbidnied 1,400} 1333 | 1,650 fee re 
25 cS  . Eo oS mtiondte, Leas eee 
Cleveland, Olio. ......_. 702 004 ~ ia. |? 
as 1, 70 45 2, 270 ” \ ae 
se al wenn POT 21 Lo 
Columbus, Ohio... ..... 230:; 1,920 | 2,065.) @4) j.----- 
Sah Ripe 313} 1,980 hor “ill 
Dallas, Tex. ............- ‘| imi t te 
Ee Reh ar Eas ee 
Dayton, Ohio__.___.....- ll4| 1,620 |------- --------)-2--=-- ———- 
Pe ee a 
Si Leebs-_.|.-.....1 Pern a 
ae” ae 140:; 1,920 Bi 200; (4 |---.----- 
20:| 1,860} 7) -1,950 a ae 
40 ' {am eee. * 2 a Se 
RS * Sept epee ree ae 
Des Moines, lowa_....... 148; 1,920 [-n--a=-/-----=02| (14) |--- 
12 ST A eS 6 Sane ppg 
Detroit, Mich__.________ 874} 2,160| 92){ 2;320 | es... 
55 1, 960 | =Si 2G j.....<.l. ma 
{2° {ed Sae Pee ae 
Fort Worth, Tex_....__.. 84) 1,440) (17) |-..--.-- | 80} 1,44 
20 = | oe SRR PE et ae 0 
TT ee cy eee a _- . 
Fall River, Mags_.._____- 138 | 2, 008 1/| 2,059 Sa 
14 oS 2 Se eee CS 
Grand Rapids, Mich__... 170 | 1,825 1B | 1,916 | CF. 4....- 
20] 1,648| in| 1,825 |_.___- a P 
+] SSS RS TAR em 
Hartford, Conn.._......- 170 2, 000 % | 2,199 |... Htiass 
Houston, Tex__......____ 81 1,470 os TR RRs 53; 1,590 
2 ES SE eS je 
32 oS eee eee Lu ee) EE sata Pp 
22 PE Seite mene a: Idacexes 4s 
Indianapolis, Ind.......- . 1, 734 6 1, 800 123 1, 800 
| See SS ee eee Pe see 
Jersey. City, N. J_......_- 352 |. 2,000 7 | 2,000  * 
wae § 119 Pe itt lcnckitualecscbotlccc.---- 
Kansas City, Kans....__ 56 | 1,680 5| 1,800 16 1, 680 
L 2} 1,62D)).-.. bit othe P 
. See | ORs BE Re Se 
' (OR ee SS ARR 
Kansas City, Mo...____- 176} 14,6) 68 1,752) 97) 1,680 
: ns 23 1, 560 3 i  — 
Los Angeles, Calif....._.. 316 |. 2,040 12 | 2,280 137 2, 040 P 
dwonwuie J 8S OE ee) a Se 
liad DS | tee oe ae ET 
a 350} 1,680 |....._. joe ot Sa 
13 Assistants. 1s Marine. 1’ Chauffeurs-act. 


14 Privates detailed. ‘6 Lieutenants amd@ privates detailed. 
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ee 


Nashville, Tenn 


mewn eae 





Newark, N. J 








New Bedford, Mass 








New Haven, Conn 









New Orleans, La 











Now YormyW. ¥....... 





Norfolk, Va 





Oakland, Calif 


Omaha, Nebr 






Paterson, N. J 


Portland, Oreg 


Providence, R. I 








me mee 


ee ee 








2, 081 | 135 
12 4a eae 
a 1 

2, 099 | 178 | 
oe 6 
aN 13 

3, 200 | 4, 232 

|” 103 






' Assistants. 





14 Privates detailed. 


15 Marine. 
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1, 920 


1, 560 


2, 000 
1, 900 





| 1,825 
1, 679 
1, 551 


2, 008 
1,916 
1, 825 











‘wate; | Mngineers | , 
: : Privates Drivers or 
Captains Lieutenants | (pumpers) and) 
| | (firemen) | assistants chauffeurs 
City and State atdnnlcll 
| | ’ 
Num-| « 'Nam-| « Num-| « | Num- | Num-| 
— Salary 3 Salary —_ Salary | —— | Salary — | Salary 
| | | | 
——_—_——__+— — | 
Louisville, Ky...-..-..-- 31 | $1, 643 31 | $1,53F) 229 / $1,460) 22 | $1,533 | @) |___ 
Lowell, Mees..........-- 1] 2,245; 2] 1,935) 85] 1,825 | 4/ 1,935) 46] $1,825 
17 | 2,037 |-------]----=--- 1 ET Mis ahe ahisdl TC! Os 
= | We I OD ee See oe | ae ae barge ‘ 
Memphis, Tenn-.---.-..- 88, 1,860 | 36 | 1,740 110 | 1,680) (17) 48 | 1, 740 
Es oS ae a 20 1, 500 ‘ Pe ese i 
Milwaukee, Wis..-......| 42/ 2240| 47 2,100) 10] 1,980| 29 | 2,100 [22-2 fotininnin 
aes “wax we & J-nannn--} 420) 1,860 67] 2100 |. a 
vas a a ee: ee 29 1, 800 13 27 1,980 |. 
een:  SSek Stee Races Sa ~~ ae ren: |i 
Minneapolis, Minn... ._. 46 | 2,280 41 | 2,220| 248) 2,040 15 81 | 2,100 
} 





17| 1,740} 3} 1,620 
1917 1,680 |.......  diiliah 
63) 2,520) (4) |____- 




















"2,720 
2, 700 


943 | 
18 3 





BE 1 SGP boc cccccleccocnns 
32 2,003 38; 1,890 
2) 2,008 |....... We TEs 


























1” Chauffeurs act. 





















18 Engineers and privates act. 
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CITIES—Concluded 
Captains Lieutenants Frivates | aaaens Drivers or 
P (firemen) ag whe chauffetrs 
City and State _—— = _ 
m . . . a Gi 
Num! salary | N22) salary | NO™| salary | NU™| salary | AYP) saiiry 
| | “a 
Reading, Pa.1? ‘ 
Richmond, Va-.....--..-.- 7 § jee aa 149 | $1, 620 34 | $1,800 (4) |... 
= Ss «Sate et Ree ee oS RE Se: os ae 
Pee! Rae" ME SE ekg SMOES SHEE! TNR c. 
| 
Rochester, N. Y....-...-- 35 | 2,100 35 | $2,000 375 aoe 14} 1,900] (4 
eee  - ee RE. ae i8| 1, ‘te on TR 
St. Louis, Mo..........-. 78 2, 220 78 1, 980 460 1, 860 55 1, 980 134 $1. 860 
a Le Se 62} 1,560) 1355] 1,860].......|... 
St. Paul, Minn---~......- 35 | 1,944 35 | 1,877 271 | 1,680 29 1, $i7 64 1, 680 
Pree FOSS ST -S5SE BRE 2 See 8| 1,740 }-......).... 
Salt Lake City, Utah.-.-- 8 1, 920 y 1, 680 60 1, 620 ee iisieideson (4) | 
eer 2. Stee Cee ee ES i eR DAREN 
MERE: ak, TI (he ¢ | Seo Sea RPS ee 
San Antonio, Tex__..---- a ko ee, See 123 | 1,200 6 | 1,260 22 1, 260 
19 1, 380 a el Me ee ee a ja maven dpsntiieeua 27 1, 20) 
San Francisco, Calif_...-- 78 | 2,460 101 | 2,310 513 | 2,040 33 | 2,280 18 2. 160 
we EER RK ees 41 1, 920 68 2, 700 99 2. 040 
Re aS RT Ep, me 25 0 EES eee aie, ae 
Scranton, Pa.......-..--- 20; 1,920 20; 1,860 121 1, 800 14 4 | eae 
SSS SS see, SS ee ee SE 20 5 5 Beil Se ER 2a 
eR SR TR iS See OS Bes ROD 
Seattle, Wash...........- 47 | 2,340 48 | 2,100 299 | 1,860 4| 2,100] (4) 
eer Sr ote SN See 113 | 1,800 4] 2100]_._._.- 
DAE ORs Nee SE Ee Ry Reade 43 = aR bined ii eee 
Te See ee |S 2 SE ee Res Gere 
Spokane, Wash-.......-- 14} 1,920 17 | 1,794 83} 1,728 3] 1,860 21 | 1. 728 
Eee 1 NR QAP. Meer rS 5 SES a Fe 
Ta EE oe Ee ae ages 5 SS Se Roa Ape 
Springfield, Mass-_-__..-- 21 | 2,585 22} 2,365) 245] 2,117 3} 2190) (4) | 
Se eS ES eh Rae ae ig) RES Ses ti RS Saqaeliage 
Seer Se TE Oe ee 6 SER St ea ap 
Syracuse, N. Y 24} 1,980 23 | 1,960 179 tr li | 1,930] @4 | 
7 7 EE TOE, See 
30 RR PS Gas oma 
10 TE, Rit, TS 
14 PES. re ees a 
Toledo, Ohio..........--- 30 | 2,010 30 1, 950 217 1, 800 16 1, 920 102 1, 800 
saat as ada da i edinmmesion 1,650] 15] 1,860 }____.__| 
Qe NPS Me we Re Ae i - 
Trenton, N. J.........--- 12 2, 300 17 2, 150 32 2, 000 uo ie ees (4) |. 
. nada badstiitcdisiinbibeda 20 re ie BN 
eee Oe Sey SS NO 60 ENE RR, Ee 
REE SSeS ES eh str ee ee _ 
CTR in FOO Ree. Di gee 14 ARR SS a a 
Washington, D. ag 5 ao Bl xo] aa | Root Ot a 
as nm, D. C..-...- 2, 140 2, _ gg eer 14) 
Abaeae +A hie 19421 1,940 64| 1.800] 2) i,940}.___. 
2 peered sone er SS OR a 26 | 2 ee EES ee “ 
RES, to DS a SE es | } Be & 2 CS See See 
Wilmington, Dei er 12 1, 900 12 1, 800 ‘ eo 18 1, 600 (4) jL. 
Worcester, Mass.........|_ B41 2550} 5 | 2,350 205 2, 062 eal 6| 2,245) (s) {_-- 
Yonkers, N. Y........-..|__ 16} 2700]; i4| 2500} 79) 2300) @) [ly oe. 
NTE, Large MP COMPO NUE CERNE ae Ree: oP Ee ee Se 
ee ee Se ee OT. 9 Bae eee See 
ee “ote oe fae ees ti). {Sat SSE cutee 
Youngstown, Ohio_.....- 14} 1,980 j.----.-}.--.-... 541 1,800 14] 1,980} (8) j-- 
12 Volunteer department. 4 Privates detailed. 18 Engineers and privates act. 
18 Assistants. is Marine. 19 Sergeants, 





, soo 


, 680 


, 260 
200 
, 160 
, 040 
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WAGES—GEORGIA 83 


Wages in Georgia Industries, 1923 


HE number- of establishments and of employees in important 

r industries in Georgia in 1923, as given in the twelfth annual 

report of the Commissioner of Commerce and Labor of 
Georgia (pp. 19-30), is as follows: ° 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
IN GEORGIA IN 1923 





























Number Number of employees 
of 
Industry estab- | . 
a 
Cael Whites Negroes Total 
Brick, tile, sewer piping, cement and clay products_._.._______- Oa) ae Re. - 3, 468 
Competnne@ cs. -. gue 05 <---.....-.-...- See oa eee 30 202 325 527 
ae gh ae ieee tae | ine ide 184 11,102 1 1,574 12 676 
Electric light and power plants__--_.........--.-........-__-_-- 142 6, 915 5, 315 12, 230 
Fertilizer factories and mixing plants___._______- » al |G oii RE _ 5 Bo aby ace! Pe 3, 850 
Foundry, machine and general repair shops _-.___........_____- 191 10, 978 2, 760 13, 738 
Nene nbunchpibenceste 19 678 122 800 
EE Rap ceepe eet Sait tr plea sap ere ae 112 808 902 1,710 
Marble and granite quarries and marble yards___.___________-- 120 3, 488 856 4 344 
ne Ne 190 49, 432 4, 758 54, 190 
Buggies, wagons, etc., and materials_._.._._..._....-.-.-- 1 50 560 | 75 635 








1 Season Aug. 21, 1922, to July 31, 1923. 


Weekly wages in the different occupations in specified industries 
in 1923 were as follows: 


WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN GEORGIA IN 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS 



































| j | 
Industry and oecupation Weekly wages Industry and occupation | Weekly wages 
Brick, tile, sewer piping, cement Gas plants: 

and clay products: Bookkeepers. ..----- a aia 1$150. 00 
le $18. 00-$50. 00 RS * ell Seen 1 90. 00 
Sa ae ee 18. 00-40. 00 | Me ee ee i 50. 00 
2 | ES ater t eee © 8 14. 00-25. 00 | OS ae fae ee? 1 160. 00 
LA cn mcacste cate ame eee 7. 50-16. 00 | Stenographers... ------ 3: : 1 100. 00 
PE, danse nas~cadvaet 20. 00-35. 00 || Textile mills: 

Compresses: RE 15. 00 
Engimeers.........._.- AV cou | 1 80. 00-140. 00 | Carders__........-- Sdchucdietn 15. 00 
i, | ee 6488 1 50. 00-80, 00 a ey eee 11. 00 
ie edna aapo sodas 1 36. 00-48. 00 SG oc acceceste-sess< 25. 00 
We Be csi gis | 1! 60. 00-120. 00 GR EP SEENG the? ae 36. 00 

Cotton-oil mills: ? RR eae 18. 50 
Bests o5.-- 225. scrse- 25. 00-80. 00 es Pee eee 20. 00 
a ee 25. 00-60. 00 SE OPT UN ee 23. 00 
ea le RE, 15. 00-35. 00 ES Sn dnn nweak onaete 14.00 
GEE Sa aay ee a aa 12. 00-18. 00 OS SEP ee ee es 14. 00 
aA Ra 20. 00-60. 00 Eco smhicncne 12. 50 
Timekeepers .._..-...---.----| 18. 00-30. 00 eS ee 30. 00 

Electric light and power plants: EET AA TTT 13. 50 
Bookieemere._.....-.......... 1 150. 00-320. 00 Spinners and weavers _. 17. 00-23. 00 
Car-house men_.............-- 1 90. 00-140.00 | Buggies, wagons, etc., and mate- | 5 
(> ele aan 1 90. 00-180. 00 rials: 
sll ES OE ae 1 100. 00-180. 00 Assemblymen.._-....-_---- = 20. 00 
ET A 1 100. 00-200. 00 EET 18. 00 
a nS 1 100. 00-200. 00 OS Ee, ae 85. 00 
dd. cab cee Ste ouee- 175. 00-140. 00 “SS Ss 25. 00 
«<< aii 1 110. 00-200. 00 Ee wadnnase tensed 15.00 
| dS ee 1 120. 00-240. 00 a a 18. 00 
Motormen_..........__.....-.}| 1100, 00-185. 00 Sie EE 18. 00 
Power-house men_._____._____..} 1 100. 00-150. 00 SS aap 2? 22. 00 
Salesmen....................-.}] 1125. 00-225. 00 Co eee 22. 00 
Stenographers.____. _..----| 160. 00-200. 00 
Substation men____.________..| 1 100. 00-180. 00 |! 

1 Monthly wages. 2 Season Aug. 31, 1922, to July 31, 1923. 
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Wages of Miners in Washington, 1923 


HE following wage statistics for the miming industry jy 
Washington are taken from the second report of the 
Department of Labor and Industries of that State: 


CLASS 


W: 


Tnder | 
les to $6 


DAY WAGE SCALE FOR VARIOUS MINING OCCUPATIONS IN WASHINGroy [srto% 








































































STATE IN 1923 pus 
£0 LO de 
— ees 10 to $ 
| _ ito? 
Union mines | Union mines 12 to $ 
Non- Jor 13 toe 
Occupation union Occupation in n A: 
coupasA Upto | After | mines, —— . Upto | After | mines is tas 
Apr.1,|May1,| 1923 Apr. 1,| May 1,| 1923’ 16 toe 
1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | ii tO9 
| 18 to > 
| | a ——|—. Bows 
Inside work | Outside work—Continued - ~ 
th taldibacessabcqegia $8.25 $7.50| $6.00 to $ 
Timbermen............ a--| 825] 7.50| 6.00}) Teamsters................ $7.25] $5.50) $5.0 a tas 
Timbermen’s helpers_..__. 7. 55 J ale it 4a ak.) eee 4, 52 3. 25 9. OF 4 to $ 
Tracklayers__-.....-----.- | §25! 7.50! 6.00) Greasers.. 2.22.22 2222.. 4.371 3.25| 3.2 os to 
Tracklayers’ helpers... . | 255) 6.00) 6.25 |} Dumpers....__...........- 7.10] 5.60) 5.% 6 to$ 
Motormen....-.....--....-- r £2 6.25 6 50/|| Blacksmiths, first ._....... 8. 05 7.00! 6.% 7 to$ 
SS Se A ae | 3S 6.25 |. 5.25 Blacksmiths, second-.__-_- 7.75 6.25) 5.50 % tos 
Parting boys..-............ 4 82 RP in anenion Biacksmiths’ helpers ...... 7. 25 5. 50 5. 00 29 t0$ 
Fertig bGyS.......--.ceaxe 5. 32 4.00 |__..... || Carpenters, first_.........- 8. 05 7.00) 5.75 20 to $ 
| ee eet. 477 3. & |-4.-.-. Carpenters, second........ 7. 55 6.00) 5.2% 5to$ 
SE tin HE 4. 52 3. 25 §. 25 |} Car repairer__............. 7. 25 6.751 5.9 4) to $ 
Rope riders. .............. 7.751) 6.25 5.50 | Choppers. -.-.-.--.----..| 7.25 5.75 | 5.0 5 to $ 
Development work: | Screen men.............-- | 6.75 6.00; 450 50 and 
Hoist men----.....-... 7. 55 6.00) 5.25 || Screen boys----.-.--...---| 472) 3.50) 50 T 
8 Pes = 5, 42 8 Y per eee Moving picking tabie: 
Engineers, locomotive.._.. Te bedewrich eli eee OSE Rt (ES a | 6 75 6.00; 450 
SD. SG.itilh on cecensecne 7.75 | 6.25 5. 59 || ENE... decainscongeeanl Ute 3. 50 
Cagers’ helpers__.........- | - eae 6. 00 5.25 | Outside labor-.......--.. 7.00 6.00; 45 
Labor not specified__._._.- 7.55 | 6.00 5.25 | Development engineers...| 7. 50 6. 00 2 
Shot lighters_............- (te Sees jer Machinists, first class -_____ 8. 05 6.75) 6.0 ] 
Pumpmen.-.....:-......- 7.55 | 6.00 5. 25 Machinists, second elass..| 7.75 6.00} 5.50 
| Lampmen, first class_..... 7.55) 65.75 
Outside work | Lampmen, second class._.| 7.00|) 5.25 | 7 
Bunker machinery.tenders} 7.55| 6,00 
enema AT Tai 8.00) 6.50 6.00), Washermen, first class_-..| 7.40] 5.90 | a 
RES: AEE 7. 40 5. 90 5.25 | Washermen, second class._| 7. 20 5.70 " D 1D 
| ER EI 7.50, 6.00 5.25 | Jig and table tenders---_-- 7. 00 5. 50 { abot 
Cagers’ helpers__.__....._- 7.10 5.50] 5.00 | 
eaeipt = =—SF = | <2 APTN HE ~ 1 ah ncol 
mani 
Weekly Wage Rates in British Columbia, 1923! Th 
ane © 
T_) ETURNS covering 3,375 firms of British Columbia showed the [Rion 
following weekly wage rates for wage earners in 1923 for the [ment 
week in which the greatest number was employed: he 1 
| . [prox 
1British Columbia. Department of Laber. Annual report for the year ended December 31, |) prati 
Victoria, 1924, p. 32. 
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LASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE BATES OF vee EARNERS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 








































Males Females 
: ‘ — " Appren- 
Wage rate for week of greatest employment 18 years | Under 18} 18 year@ Under 18 os 
and over| years |andover| years 

onder $6. - ------------------------------- -+nwe-s 23 35 15 22 65 
sto $6.90. --+----------------+----------+------2-- be 20 61 8 10 32 
rtog?.W. .-------+-----------+----------------+--- 25 65 ll 5 39 
9 $9 $8.99. ..--------=+------n0---------------2005-- 62 130 16 53 79 
) to $9.99 Ae pe eS 2 See Sea © oe 62 v1 32 41 49 
10 to $10.99 ow ewe w ee eww we ~ on oo ee - + ~~ 2 - + eee 130 154 75 81 72 
11 to $1L-¢ oe ene n n= --3---- +--+ -----------------+- 314 84 101 37 §2 
12 to 617. Gis... 5.2 duit oe <- 4 hth ~ - oo ans nth - 3 ~ Hsin hoe 461 169 347 75 225 
13 tg $1 Sa no oot we - a ditin - = 0 ow eee -enin - on ene - 648 97 480 54 7. 
14 t0'$14.90_.. .--.n4---------- i 824 92 77. 58 19 
§ to $15.99. .------ --------------- 1, 417 98 769 25 21 
eee RIG GN < <p dtintth nib oq ae - - - + atid was - - = nn e- 5 - 1, 923 44 408 ie) ll 
17 to $17.99... - --.----------------------- 2, 078 30 266 9 28 
§ to $18.90. ..--------«--------- ee mmr me ene e- 3, 214 47 600 21 18 
9to$19.90. .. --.~---+--+----------.- —- 3, 411 29 BET, Bn momensed 25 
eT SP See eee ee 2, 767 23 320 5 7 
eS Tes eS a eee es eae ee 5, 593 27 162 4 g 
Te RE ee ee ee 5, 220 10 127 Li 22 
SeenON RE DEA Bn. ca dielli~= - = ackd wh ---- Ade des 2, 660 |. ....-...- 58 |.-.-.----- 3 
eS new tndes s > no nibihh rib ~~ -~ 34 8, 448 9 90 |---------- bd 
Se 6 cb il gh wn qathhe asnkddiie dé --<- cen d=< 3, 719 6 138 3 10 
cn scah dill hbo dp Aide one- 2, 466 3 ED benccccontys 3 
TEE EEE — ----- WE foonadnsend | a 
lied indian md ait hn em shi -dihn | aera . | See 10 
8 ae RCD: Blew meniptistocee _ sg Seo. 
eh UR ahdes 4k = = 0 inkl ine ~ <- heli be bn 12, 673 2 29 1 10 
OS GR SULOM.. 4 nt didh ----4-55--- nh ab idesttih= 0a kad be de 9, 016 3 | See 3 
SR ae ey ee ee ee i intpocenese _ REE 1 
SNM 28 ul. 4-5 5.a-4-4 cos arse ee 5 opel, SR selina 
GO laos al htt ~~ rsd = - 2 dette dct ot a+ 1) ee SS Ss eee 
TOMB dies os .- 4-0... J. Litt,.| Sm 1,309} 5,178 514 SUL 














Hours Actually Worked by German Workers, May, 1924 ! 


HE new regulation of hours of labor in Germany by the decree 
of December 21, 1923,? while confirming anew the principle of 
the eight-hour day as the maximum “regular” working-day 

n industry, permits exceptional extension of the daily hours of 
abor up to 10 hours. As was to be expected, this regulation has 
ncountered the strongest opposition on the part of the workers, 
nanifesting itself in a number of serious labor disputes. 

The provisions of the decree of December 21, 1923, make the werk- 
ng of longer than 8 hours per day chiefly dependent on the conclu- 
sion of collective agreements providing longer hours. These agree- 
aments, however, show, net the hours actually worked, but merely 
he maxinruam permissible overtime. In order to obtain some ap- 
proximate idea as to the extent of overtime work the General Fed- 
ration of Germam Free Trade Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerk- 
chafishund) made an inquiry during the week May 12 to 17, 1924. 
he inquiry, which was considered as a preliminary sounding, was 
imited te seven indust eups chosen from among the most im- 
portant and was effected by means of questionnaires sent to local 
rade-union committees. From 533 of these committees. returns 
rere received, covering 46,122 establishments employing 2,453,523 
persons. The results of the inquiry are given by district and also 
by industry group. In the following table are given the number of 
stablishments and of persons working specified hours during the 
reek in which the inquiry was made: 





















| Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerschaftsbund. Gewerkschaftszeitung. Berlin, June 21, 1924, pp. 200-202. 
See MONTHLY LaBor Review, March, 1924, pp. 85-87. 
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HOURS OF LABOR ACTUALLY WORKED IN GERMANY DURING THE WEEK F> 































































































MAY 17, 1924, BY DISTRICTS AND INDUSTRY GROUPS NDING 
* Less than 48 ' 
Es- hours 48 hour 
fishy Work ~ 
Ba, pte) ish- | Workers > 
District and industry group ments! covered Es- Es- 
cov- tab- | Work- | tab- | Wor 
ered lish- ers lish- ers 
ments ments : 
Baden, Wurttemberg, Hohenzollern, Palatinate ____- | 2,876 | 185, 656 236 7, 963 | 1, 461 78, 71) 
ESS 6" A i. CD | 4, 746 227, 119 298 18, 478 | 2, 670 54. 118 
Rhineland, Westphalia, cee 2 ee © | 9,216 | 479, 702 419 | 18,036} 4,710 71, 9 
Hesse, Hesse-Nassau, Waldeck._._.._.._.........__- | 2,998 | 118, 757 69} 11,842) 1,972 49 Qr9 
Thuringia and Erfurt __................-..-..---__---. | 1, 438 88, 606 49 6, 896 983 | 46 74 
Saxony (Province), Anhalt............-....-.-------- | 1,334 | 101, 760 93} 1,574] 757) 49.4% 
en oe ecle  ee RS E  Sa | 6,778 | 373,129} 731] 38,147] 3,644) 117 oy 
Brandenburg, including Berlin ___.__......-..._-.--- | 4,826 | 384, 902 819 | 18,684 | 2,538 | 226 9:5 
OS Ce. CSR RS Oe GREP: | 2,569} 127, 447 59 | 10,580] 1,582) fo ay 
Hanover, Brunswick, Bremen, Oldenburg ---_-....-_--- | 2,486 | 146, 906 243 2, 583 | 1, 604 64, 618 
Hamburg, district of lower Elbe, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lubeck, Mecklenburg ............--....-....------ 4, 545 96, 974 296 4,861 | 3,660 | 57,93 
SY 5 Mee ©... 5 a Se | 744 27, 195 | 4 32 553 23, 068 
EE ici 2 nnthinciliedhiis han hatgheoaiaeiids he 1, 080 40, 590 59 1, 978 673 2B 518 
EES A SS LE Se SE | G20 |... 255 dentine 477 | 54 5m 
EE Se’ et Seer eee a 46, 122 |2, 453, 523 | 3,375 | 141, 663 27, 284 | 968 44 
a en a ne 9,802 | 222,392 735 | 31, 136 | 8, 009 66, 914 
Printing trades................. ; Pape 62) 3, 677 69, 411 72 1, 900 34, 173 
On ER ee Lk See 1,391 | 196, 080 53 3, 377 632 | 106, 46 
be) eee eae Oe 12,369 | 219,077 | 1,617 27,404 | 9,276 144% 
pO SSE een ee ee ee 13, 390 |1, 269, 399 466 | 49,199 5,950 41437 
I oo nce Midudlr cded eth titers bbdabioeckbe 1, 311 69, 804 39 3, 356 | 1, 000 56, 346 
aa cag RR Naan eRe ane on aS | aera 4,182] 407,360 393 | 26, 211 617 | 45,51) 
,: tuo Sia F Seem chet | LOO 2 46, 122 2, 458, 523 | 3, 375 | 141, 663 [2% 284 | 968, 650 
| 
| Over 48 to 51 Over 51 to 54 | Ovo ns pon 
hours hours OF ae 
District and industry group Es- Es- . Es- | 
tab- | Work- | tab- | Work- | tab- | Work- 
lish- ers lish- ers lish- ers 
| ments ments ments 
Baden, W urttemberg, Hohenzollern, Palatinate _ _- ah 285 25, 036 846 | 71,650 48 2, 2% 
WOM «SUL See bg sGude.cdede easddlsbok ted 401 | 33,824] 1,289] 111,377} 88) 932 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Lippe....................-.. 310 38, 272 | 2,422 | 122,307 | 1,355 | 229, 1K 
Hesse, Hesse-Nassau, Waldeck_._..................-- 277 12, 244 638 | 39, 080 42 5, 639 
Thuringia and Erfurt _..........-_.........-.2..----- 51 5, 949 305 | 24, 049 50 4, 958 
Saxony peroynee, ans Raat - eee 55 2, 756 273 | 21,323 156 | 26, 75 
Saxony (free State)....................22- 22 lee 481 43, 226 | 1,855 | 168, 202 67 | 6, 470 
Brandenburg, including Berlin_...............-..---- 370 20, 680 962 | 112, 746 137 6, 537 
Rt a ee 81 6, 447 747 | 48, 983 100 10, 7% 
Hanover, Brunswick, Bremen, Oldenburg. -----..--- 78 8, 582 491 | 66, 625 70 4, 0 
Hamburg, district of lower Elbe, Schleswig-Holstein, 
tenon a SAVERS LAGE NS DROTERLES 58 4,006} 512) 2, 928 19| 4,016 
Ls anens 24 851} 115} 2,309 48 | i 
I eT chicenadiiees 55 2, 373 130 6, 096 163 | 6,62 
ety GS chilis. ole es. - i. eds 9 MPAs édicksl mz. .ix SS ae 
Wee). dd. tA. Ai. Eat 2,535 | 204, 536 |10, 585 | 820,775 | 2,343 | 317,58 
Building trades 875 7, 273 421 | 10,657 262; 6,40 
263 4,031 | 1,398 | 29,075 4 | 1,13 
Chemical industry 56 5, 487 65, 415 146 15, 385 
Woodworking.......2.0.00000202222 27220022 Hee: 434 | 14,926 21,878} 335 | 10,8 
Metal industry 731 | 73,576 | 4,797 070 | 1,446 | 267,17 
Mies indittty. re eo 172| 2411| 95) 7,512} °° =5| 1 
Textile industry .........2...22-2.22.--.2.------222-- 504} 96,832 | 2,663 | 221,168} 105 = 17, (i 
Te Tis). BU. 2A. BWA 2, 585 | 204, 536 |10, 585 | 820,775 | 2,343 | 317, 
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2, 294 
9, 322 
229, 104 
5,639 

4, 958 
26, 715 
6,470 
6, 537 
10, 7 
4, 5 


4,08 
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In order that the significance of the figures given in the table pre- 
ceding may be better recognized, there is shown in the following 
table the relative extent of overtime work in Germany during the 
week covered by the inquiry; i. e., the per cent of establishments and 
workers who worked in excess of the normal 48-hour week. 


RELATIVE EXTENT OF OVERTIME WORK IN GERMANY DURING THE WEEK END- 
ING MAY 17, 1924, BY DISTRICTS AND INDUSTRY GROUPS 





—— ——_ — 





Per cent working— 
































| 
Distriet and industry group | Over 48 hours | Ovex 54 hours 
| 
|Establish-| y,,.. |Establish-| ,,- 4 
| ments | “orkers | ments | Workers 
Baden, Wurttemberg, Hohenzollern, Palatinate_._...._..___--- 41.0 53. 3 LF 1.2 
Bavari@.icisp bee =-~< --->- Bo ea ew meee ce ae nny ect ennen-+cecsenes 37.4 68. 0 1.9 4.1 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Lippe.-.-.................-..-.......-.- 44.4 81.2 14.7 47.7 
Hesse, Hesse-Nassau, Waldeck.................-..-_....-- sabed 31.9 47.9 1.4 4.7 
Thuringia, and Erfurt ---..........-.- ae Se ae 28. 2 39. 4 3.5 5.6 
i ncvcnnengitinsdecemmesasosaepeeees 36. 3 50. 0 11.7 26. 3 
Gee hs OS si ee Ki Ll. cai 35. 5 58. 4 1.0 1.7 
Brandenburg, including Berlin.__.__..............--..-.-..--- 30. 4 36. 4 2.8 1.7 
Gs a nd 3s 66s Cocco Sock don kecb st cebeo<ce ss 36. 1 52. 0 3.9 8.5 
Hanover, Brunswick, Bremen, Oldenburg-____.._____.__.._._-- 25. 7 54. 2 2.8 3.1 
Hamburg, district of lower Elbe, Schleswig-Holstein, Lubeck, 
ee LESS telecast. SecA Ua ied. 13. 0 35. 2 .4 4.2 
i ee | 25. 2 15. 1 6.5 3.5 
BS WHEE eo dced douse pthade scnescts tees ces ddendsttactce. 32. 2 37. 2 15.1 16.3 
ETS ee ee ee a a ee oe ae ene 1.9 . 3 aCe SS eee 
0 8 a eS a es el. a +. . ee a 33. 5 54.7 5.1 13.0 
pt Ua le Se SS ahs pe FS Pk Be a 10. 7 11.0 2. 6 2.9 
ED, ee eS ne ea 46. 3 49. 4 12 1.7 
EOD a Aes ccctieesaka wh eheneamehaeeee 50. 7 44.0 10. 5 7.8 
\ ET Gea STE ens = Py he eee Cee eS 11.9 21.4 2.7 4.6 
EE EI RE EE a _— ee 52. 1 63. 5 10, 8 21.1 
ep ee ee eee eS po! Sh ee ees 20. 7 14. 5 4 3 
pe ee ee 78. 2 82. 4 2. 5 4.3 
EEN 900s EE ETY Eee ay oe ee 33. 5 4.7 | 5.1 13.0 











Taken as a whole, the results of the inquiry show that the assertion 
so often made, that everybody in Germany now works from 10 to 12 
hours, is by no means true. In spite of their financial exhaustion 
and consequent weakened power of resistance, the German labor 
organizations have so far been able to prevent the general introduc- 
tion of a 9 or 10 hour day. According to the preceding tables, 
about two-thirds of the establishments and nearly one-half of the 
workers covered by the inquiry are still operating on the basis of the 
48-hour week, only 33.5 per cent of the establishments having availed 
themselves of the opportunity to extend the 48-hour week by over- 
time work. 
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Report of Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 


third annual report of the minimum wage board of the 
Province of Ontario covers the calendar year 1923. Thirty 
orders have been issued, 20 of which have been in force for 

at least a year. The experience under these orders shows “that t\\c 
lowest wages have largely disappeared, that the highest wages have 
notably increased, and that the intermediate wage levels are graded 
‘in an orderly fashion between these two extremes. The whole wage 
scale has risen.” 

The number ef orders issued does not indicate the number of 
trades or groups of oecupations covered, as separate provision is 
made for Toronto, four cities next im size, cities ef 5,000 to 30,000 
population, and the rest-of the Province. The rate for an experienced 
worker in Toronto is $12.50 per week based on a cost-of-living budget 
which was revised as of October 31, 1923. This budget showed the 
annual cost of board and lodging to be $364; clothing, $124.0 
sundries, $162; making a total for the year of $650.40. is Was a 
weekly cost of $7 for board and lodging, $2.39-for clothing, and $3.1 | 
for sundries, or a total of $12.50. 

The number of working women in the Province is reperted as 
129,372, the largest single group being office workers, of whom there 
are 40,000; saleswomen in retail stores follow closely with 39,942; 
the textiles trades employ 11,872, and the needle trades 10,727. 

The issue of permits for aged or handicapped workers is per- 
mitted, also for young girls, or to meet trade emergencies. ‘The 
power to issue such permits has been used but sparingly, only 46 
such permits being in force at the time of the report. There appear: 
to be a very satisfactory relationship between employers ce the 
board, orders being formulated only after thorough discussion and 
cooperation. 

he wide ranges in wages characteristic of unregulated employ- 
ment of women are discussed, as in the preceding report. No 
attempt is made to explain these variations. “They conform to no 
economic law. They represent a condition which is everywhere 

esent, and which contains a menace to the entire community.” 

justment under the law has been accompanied by some reports 
of failure to pay the required minimum rates. The commission has 
insisted not only on the adjustment of current wages, but also the 
payment of arrears due since the order became effective. ‘‘Some- 
times this has been done with reluctance, but it has always been 
done.” But 23 firms and 72 workers were involved in the period 
reported for, the total sum being $1,706.60. 

e new orders, Nos. 21-30, cover drugs, chemicals, etc.; office 
workers; employees in hotels, restaurants, and refreshment rooms: 
boot and shoe factories; department stores; and electrical trades. 
The learning time is divided into two periods of six months each 
for females over 18, and three periods of six months each for those 
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,der 18. In Toronto the entrance rate for those 18 or over is $10, 
advancing to $11 at the end of six months and $12.50 at the end of 
a year. Lounger workers receive $8, $9, and $10 for each half year, 
respectively. 

The standard wage in the four principal cities other than Toronto 
js $11.50 per week; in those 5,000 to 30,000 population, $11 per 
week; and in those 5,000 and under, $10. 










English Legislation Concerning Agricultural Wages 





























N 1917 the need for increased production in England led to the 
| passage of the corn production act, which among other things 
provided machinery for fixing agricultural wages. In 1921 this 
act was repealed, and a system of local joint conciliation committees 
was established, each empowered to fix wages in its own district by 
agreement between the representatives of the farmers and the laborers. 
The committees might, if they wished, submit the rates agreed upon 
to the minister of agriculture for confirmation; and upon receiving 
this, the rates became statutory minima, obligatory upon. all employers 
within the district. 

There was no compulsion upon the local committees, however, to 
come to an agreement, and as times grew worse, they did not. During 
the first year, 1921, agreements were common, rates being agreed 
upon. in 55 out of the 63 districts. But many of these agreements 
were for limited periods, and as they came up for renewal or revision, 
the two sides differed more and more widely as to the proper wages. 
Under these eircumstances, the workers were at a disadvantage. If 
they aceepted the employers’ idea of what the wage should be, well 
and good; if not, there was no agreement, and the employers paid 
what they considered proper. In July, 1924, agreed rates were in 
force in only 12 districts, though in two others wages had been fixed 
by some other method than through the conciliation committees. 
In these areas wages varied from 25s. for a week of 50 hours in 
Norfolk and Suffolk to 35s. in Lancashire, where the number of 
hours is not specified. There is little classified information as to 
ages in the districts where no agreement was reached. In some six 
areas of this kind, the National Farmers’ Union recommended that 
its members pay rates varying from 27s. to 30s. a week, while in 
some of the other areas the minister of agriculture reported that 
vases have been found of wages ranging as low as 20s. a week. 

From such information as is available, however, the Ministry of Agriculture 
estimate the average of the rates in England and Wales as a whole in 1923 to 
ave been about 28s. a week, or 56 per cent above the average of the rates pre- 
ailing in 1914. As wages have been almost stationary since early in 1923, 
his figure is probably about correct for the present date.” 

The index figure of the cost of living in England in July, 1924, was 
171. In June and July, 1923, and in June, 1924, it stood at 169, but 
with these exceptions it has not, since the beginning of 1922, fallen 
below the present figure, while it has ranged upward to 192. The 
real wages of farm laborers, therefore, have been decidedly lower 











; Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
The Economist (London), Aug. 16, 1924. 
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than before the war, and it is generally admitted that there hag 
been and is much suffering among these workers. Also, numbe 
of them are leaving the farms, poing into the cities or emigrating jy 
search of better-paid work, so that a genuine scarcity of skilled fary 
workers is developing. The agitation for some betterment in thei 
position led to the introduction this year of a bili designed to establish 
effective machinery for wage fixing, in the interest both of the farm 
worker and of the farmer who feels that wages are too low, but who 
can not afford to raise them unless his competitors do the same. 

The bill was introduced in April, and after a stormy passage 
through the two houses received the royal assent on August 7, ihus 
becoming law. ‘The two points most strongly debated were whether 
the bill should include a legal minimum below which no district 
pn go, and whether the local committees should have full power, 
or be subordinate to a central board. ‘The first point was decided 
in the negative; on the second a compromise was reached. he 
text of the bill, as finally passed, is thus summarized by the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette in its issue for August, 1924: 

The act requires the minister of agriculture and fisheries to establish au agri- 
cultural wages committee for each county (or for a group of combined counties) 
in England and Wales, and an Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, 
The agricultural wages committees are required to fix minimum rates of wages 
for workers employed in agriculture, for timework, and may also fix minimum 
rates for piecework. No general minimum rate is fixed by the act itself, but it 
is provided that a committee shall, so far as practicable, secure for able-bodied 
men such wages as are adequate to promote efficiency, and to enable a man to 


maintain himself and his family in accordance with a reasonable standard of 
comfort. 


If an agricultural wages committee do not within two months of being cstab- 
lished fix a minimum rate of wages; or if they fail to fix a minimum rate in sub- 
stitution for a rate which, by cancellation or otherwise, has ceased to operatc; or 


if the répresentative members of the committee, by resolution, request the 
agricultural wages board to fix, cancel, or vary a rate, the agricultural wages 
board may fix, cancel, or vary a rate, as the case may be, themselves. 

The minister of agriculture and fisheries may direct an agricultural wages co1- 
mittee to reconsider any minimum rate which has been fixed by them. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Wages and Hours of Women in New Jersey Industries 


results of a study’ of hours and earnings of women industrially 

employed in New Jersey, which was undertaken in 1922 at 
the request of the New Jersey Department of Labor, and occupied 
the last four months of the year. It covered 300 stores, laundries, 
and manufacturing establishments located in 43 towns and cities, 
and employing 34,894 women, of whom 239 were employed in night 
work. 

The great majority of the women studied—91.2 per cent-—were 
employed in some form of manufacturing, 6.7 * cent were in retail 
stores, and 2.1 per cent in laundries. Nearly one-third of those 
engaged in manufacturing industries were in textile mills, the largest 
eroups being found in the manufacture of silk and woolens. 

The New Jersey law permits a 10-hour day and a 54-hour week for 
women, but quite generally the actual hours were shorter than these. 
A day of between 8 and 9 hours was common, 41.2 per cent of the 
women falling in this group, while 13.3 per cent had an 8-hour day, 
and 5.8 per cent a day of less than 8 hours. ‘‘Of all the plants visited, 
only 19, employing 5.4 per cent of the women included in the survey, 
had a scheduled day as long as 10 hours; that is, only 19 employers 
out of the 300 visited took advantage of the full limits of the law.”’ 

In the manufacture of rubber and rubber products, 56.7 per cent of 
the women employed had a 10-hour day, in the manufacture of 
electric products other than lamps 37 per cent, and in the manufac- 
ture of cigars 32.8 per cent had such a day, but in no other industry 
did so many as one-sixth of the women work 10 hours. In the 
general mercantile establishments 89.1 per cent of the women had 
a scheduled day of less than 8 hours, and none had as long a day as 
9 hours, while in the silk mills and the 5-and-10-cent stores 48.2 per 
cent of the women had an 8-hour day. 

On the whole, New Jersey shows an unusually good record so far as the daily 
hours of her women in industry are concerned. The existence of a low legal 
standard, however, has made it possible for some employers to stick to the long 
working-day. While only 18.2 per cent of the women surveyed had a working-day 
of over 9 hours, yet that proportion amounted to over 6,000 women in the group 
for which information was available. 

For weekly hours, the situation was somewhat less favorable. 
Just 12 per cent of the women worked a week of 44 hours or less, 
18.6 per cent worked over 44 but under 48 hours, 24.6 per cent exactly 
48 hours, 14.9 per cent over 48 and under 50 hours, 11.3 per cent 
50 hours, 10.2 per cent over 50 and under 54 hours, and 8.3 per cent 
worked 54 hours or over. The long week was most common in the 
manufacture of rubber and rubber products, where 75.1 per cent of 
the women were scheduled for a week of 54 hours or more, and in 
laundries, where 48.3 per cent had such a week. A reduction of 
hours on Saturday was common. 


Tee Federal Women’s Bureau has recently published the 





1 United States Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 37. Women in New Jersey industries. A study of 
Wages and hours. Washington, 1924. v.99 pp. 
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In the manufacturing industries 67.4 per cent of the women had a day of less 
than 5 hours, while less than 6 per cent were scheduled to work as long as ¢ 
hours on Saturday. None of the women in stores had a short day on Saturday. 


The earnings differed widely, being affected both by the industry 

and the method of computing. In some industries, piece rai ¢s 

revailed; in others, time rates. The median earnings were used {o 
indicate the general situation. 


The median of the week’s earnings for 34,655 day workers was $14.95. Highes 
earnings were for 361 women ip the manufacture of felt hats, whose median wx. 
$23. Tawa earnings were for 252 women in eandy manufacturing, who. 
median was $10.35. In the textile industry, silk goods manufacturing | 
median earnings of $15.90 for 3,543 women; in woolen goods manufacturii¢ 
median earnings for 2,326 women were $14.75. 


A comparison between actual earnings and rates of wages was 
made for 6,746 women, which showed little difference between thc 
two. ‘The median of the rates was $14.55, and that of the earninvs 
$14.35.” A comparison of rates and scheduled weekly hours showe: 
that ¢he higher wage rates were likely to accompany shorter week! 
hours, ‘‘those firms with a high standard in one respect having it also 
in the other.” The relation between earnings Gat Bic eeiies in the 
industry was somewhat complex. 


A study of the wage figures by industry reveals the fact that although in each 
industry there is a certain premium put upon experience, there is no very constaiit 
relation between the two factors. In only three industries was the highe-! 
median reached by less than 5. years of experienee. In the manufacture of 
rubber and rubber products the highest median, an increase of 32.6 per cen! 
over the lowest, was paid to those with 1 but less than 2 years of experience 
In optical goods and scientific instruments manufacturing the highest median 
was for those with 2 and under 3 years of experience, and in the manufacture 
of chemicals and drugs the highest median was for those with 4 and under 5 
years of experience. In six industries—the manufacture of electric lamps, 
other electrical products, metal products, pencils, hosiery and knit goods, ai 
miscellaneous manufacturing—5 and under 10 years of experience was the perio! 
which brought the highest median earnings. In the manufacture of underwear, 
feod products, and woolen goods 10 to 15 years were required to reach the hig!ies' 
median, while in the remaining seven industries it was the group with the greatest 
experience (15 years or more) which received the highest earnings. 


The women studied were on the whole a youthful group. Of 
13,274 from whom age data were secured, 32.2 per cent were under 
20 years old, 9.8 pes cent were between 20 and 30, and 28 per cen! 
were over 30. _ 13,861 reporting nativity, 70.5 per cent were 
native-born white, 2 per cent native-born negro, and 27.5 per cen 
foreign born. ‘The largest group of the foreign born, 28.7 per cent, 
came from. Italy. 

Summing up the general situation, it is pointed out that New 
Jersey conditions are better than the New Jersey law demands, 
and better than are found in some other States investigated, but 
that there is room for improvement. 

Nevertheless, conditions in. New Jersey compare favorably with the situation 
found elsewhere. Of 11 States in which the Women’s Bureau has conducted 
investigations of women’s hours, New ranks second in the per cent of its 
women who were scheduled to work 48 hours orless. In Maryland 56.9 per cent, 
in New Jersey 55.2 per cent, and in Rhode Island 53.5 per cent of the women 
were scheduled for a 48-hour week or less. In the matter of wages New Jersey 
also ranks high. Of the 10 States in which the Women’s Bureau has conducted 
wage investigations, New Jersey’s median earnings of $14.95 are second only 


to those of Rhode Island, whose median of $16.85 was based on records secured 
in 1920, when wage rates all over the country were exceptionally high. How- 
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er, the fact that. conditions are se generally commendable does not mean that 
ere is nO room for improvement. There were 6,419 (18.5 per cent) who were 
neduled to work more than 50 hours a.week, There were 8,837 (25.5 per cent) 
ho earned less than $12 a week. It is to these women at the lower end of the 
ie that attention must be directed, so that persons interested in the well- 
ing of all the women in the State may see the outline of the problem which is 


fore them. 
———__ - —alp-e-eGee 


Legislation for Women in Oregon’ 


STUDY of legislation for women in Oregon which has recently 
been issued gives not only a résumé of such legislation, but a 
study of the conditions out of which it sprang. Oregon was 

ite in passing laws designed’ to protect women in industry; the first 
ww limiting their hours of Jabor was adopted in 1903, and it was not 

ii] 1913 that comprehensive measures for regulating the conditions 
nder which they might be employediwere passed. This slowness was 
ue to the fact that Oregon was mainly a lumbering and agricultural 
ate, that manufacturing industries were a late development, and 
hat in the earlier years the women employed in industry were so few 

d so scattered that no need was felt for securing them against 
xploitation. As late as 1900, according to the Federal census of 
hat year, there were only 6,026 women in the whole State employed 

trade and’ transportation and manufacturing and mechanical indus- 

ies, and the women themselves were as little concerned over their 
creasing employment in these lines as anyone else. 

In Oregon, where lumbering and agriculture were still the chief occupations of 
age numbers of persons, the agitation on prohibition of intoxicating liquors and 
n equal suffrage engrossed women. The fact that industrial problems were de- 
eloping in the State might not have been called to the attention of the popula- 
ion at large for 10 years later than they were had not the State Federation of 
abor been organized in 1902. 

At the first annual convention of the federation, held in Portland, 
n May, 1902, there was no demand for laws concerning women exclu- 
ively, but the convention went on record as favoring legislation to 
heck the growth of child labor, to establish. the office of commis- 
ioner of labor statistics, and. to secure the universal eight-hour day. 

e following. year, seven labor bills were introduced in. the legisla- 

re, including one to regulate the hours of employment of women in 
rtain industmes. The title called for a limitation of the hours of 
omen, employed in ‘‘any mechanical, or mercantile establishment, 
undry, hotel, or restaurant,’ but, as passed, the act dealt only 
ith those employed in mechanical establishments, factories, and 
sundries, and for these it fixed 10 hours as the maximum working- 
rs Violation of the act. was made a misdemeanor, punishable by 
ine of not less than $10 nor more than $25. It is pomted out that 
us law, although a step forward, nevertheless permitted employ- 
nent for 70 hours a week. ‘‘For though Oregon had a Sunday clos- 
ng law, this could be complied. with outwardly, and in a real or fan- 
ied emergeney women. might. be employed most of Sunday behind 

slosed. doors.’’ ' 

The nee im the: scope of the law was a concession to the retai 
tores which, under the form adopted, were not limited as. to the 





‘Sister Mirfam. Theresa: Legislation for Women in Oregon, Washington, Catholic University of 
merica, 1924. 153 pp. 
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number of hours during which they might employ women. In |. 
the law was extended to cover stores, but an exception was mad 
permitting them to employ women for not more than 12 hours in apy 
one day for the week preceding Christmas. 

In 1907, too, the penalty for violation of the law was raised to a minimum of 
$25 and a maximum of $100. It was further amended in 1909 to include joj, 
graph or telephone establishments, or office, or any express or transportatig, 
company, and a limit of 60 hours in any one week was set. 

By 1912 public sentiment was waking up to the desirability of py. 
venting the development of bad industrial conditions, and the ¢op. 
sumers’ league made an investigation into the cost of living and th 
wage rates of women, the results of which were used to show the need 
of further protective legislation. The survey covered wage statistic 
of about 5,000 women employed in other than domestic occupations 
and included careful studies of hours and working conditions affec, 

“ing women employees. Its findings, when published, attracted much 
attention, and the bill introduced in 1913, authorizing the esta))lis). 
ment of an industrial welfare commission, and providing for [ixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours and standard conditions of 
labor for women and minors passed the house with only three advers 
votes and the senate unanimously. Under its terms, Oregon bias « 
commission of three persons, representing, respectively, the employ- 
ers, the employees, and the public, who are to ascertain and declare 
standards of hours and conditions for women and minors in any ocvi- 
pation within the State of Oregon. The commission is likewise en- 
powered to declare, after a carefully prescribed procedure of investi: 
pasen and public Baeeange minimum wages for women and minor. 

he minimum wage ma iffer according to locality when investigation 
shows a difference in the cost of living, and special licenses may he & 
issued to women “physically defective or crippled by age or other-' 
wise, authorizing their employment at a wage less than the minimum 
time rate.” | 

The constitutionality of the minimum wage legislation was at once 
attacked, and the case was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, where it came up for final adjudication in 1917. By that time 
Louis D. Brandeis, who had prepared a brief upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the law, had become a justice of the Supreme Court, 
and on account of his former connection with the case refrained from 
joining in the decision. The other eight justices divided evenly for 
and against the law, which the State therefore continued to enforce, 
wt a real decision as to its constitutionality has never been 
reached. | 

The writer devotes comparatively little space to the direct effects 
of the law, as this subject had been covered by a Federal investigi- 
tion in 1914, and again in 1919, but discusses at some length the in- 
direct effects. First among these she places its efficacy as a meals 
of industrial conciliation. "Both in the commission itself and in the 
conferences which are appointed to conduct the investigations 00 
which minimum-wage determinations are based, employers and en- 
ployees are brought together, get something of each other’s view- 
point, and find that conflict is not the only means of adjusting thei! 
differences. As an evidence of this effect the writer quotes a bulletin 
issued by the Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association of Oregon 
to its members after the decision of the Supreme Court declaring 
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the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia unconstitutional, 
when the status of all minimum wage laws was doubtful. In this the 
association strongly upholds the law: 


Whereas, the experience of a great majority (if not all) employers of Oregon 
who employ women, is that the minimum wage law of this State has been of such 
material benefit to both employers and employees (aside from the humanitarian 
side of the question), that it would be most unfortunate as well as a disgrace to 
the State to disturb the equitable and harmonious relations now existing where 
women are employed in our industries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That the Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association of Oregon 
pledge to the industrial welfare commission their support and cooperation in 
maintaining the present status of the Oregon law, and that we will use every 
effort to discourage anyone from testing the validity of the law in the courts, 
and will also use every effort to prevent the repeal of the law by the legislature, 
should such a thing be attempted, and as an evidence of our sincerity we hereby 
pledge ourselves to be governed in the future as we have in the past by the rul- 
ings of the industrial welfare commission. 

A second important effect. is said to be the training of the unorgan- 
ized woman worker to a sense of her place in the community, and a 
third has been the fostering, in the public at large, of a sense ofits 
responsibility in regard to the conditions under which women and 
children are employed. ‘ The operation of the statute arouses in the 
public a realization that the ultimate success of the legislation rests 
with people at large.’ It is along these indirect lines that the writer 
expects the legislation to accomplish its most far-reaching effects. 





























Women in Industry in Washington ' 





in industry of the Department of Labor and Industries of Wash- 
" ington copied the pay rolls of 227 representative firms of that 
State employing 5,040 females. The average weekly wage for work- 
ing women, exclusive of apprentices and minors, was found to be as 


fc liows : 


[° THE 10 months ending April 30, 1924, the supervisor of women 







Heads of departments and buyers_-____.-..------------- $46. 36 
DIONNE. Cs 50UL Geil. sols. css. 5 5ee 21. 83 
All other employees (excluding minors and apprentices)... 16. 89 





The average wage of the 5,040 female workers, taken as a whole, 
was $18.06. The salaries of heads of departments and buyers showed 
a considerable decrease as compared with the previous year. ‘The 
wages paid oflice workers and operators, however, showed practically 
no change. 

Of 3,130 women in industry in the State, the numbers in the 
different age groups are as follows: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN WASHINGTON, JULY 1, 1923, TO APRIL 30, 1924, 
BY AGE GROUPS 
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Age group | Number | Age group | Number 
nS a eee I i ence 
Ss IOS ESS, ge eae eS eee 147 
Ee See ae nO ee ee 74 
i auitibeensned 8 SESS 37 
ch dnecdetambianancedoatehsas STD a eer ee | il 











iW n. Department of Labor aid Industries. Second annual report, June 1, 1922, to December 
$1, 1923. Olympia, 1924, pp. 119, 120. 
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Referring to the comment that has been made in the State on labor 
turnover as the result of minimum wage legislation, the eo of 


women in industry makes the following report on length o 


women in four classes of industry: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN LAUNDRIES, MANUFACTURING PLANT 
TILE INDUSTRIES, AND OF TELEPHONE AND TELEG 
PLOYED EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OP YEARS, APRIL, |! 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 









AGREEMENTS 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers—Baltimore, Md. 


OCAL 155 of the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
International Association imecluded in its agreement with the 
Employing Plasterers’ Association of Baltimore provisions 

designed to insure good work, the safety of workers, and the carrying 
on of winter building. The agreement is effective from May 1, 1924, 
to May 1, 1925. ‘The provisions mentioned are as follows: 









Quality of work 


Section 8. All work must be done in a thorough, workmanlike manner, and 
all journeymen under the instruction of the foreman must complete their work in 
such @ manner or make it right in their own time. Should any foreman refuse 
to divulge the name or names of any journeyman who has left his work in 
an unworkmanlike manner, on request of the steward, business agent, or any 
member of local No. 155, he (the foreman) shall be fined the sum of not less than 
$10 nor more than $50, or barred from acting in the capacity of foreman from one 
to five years, or both. Foreman to be tried by joint board of Employing 
Plasterers’ Association and local No. 155. Should it be proven at any time that 
the foreman was or is responsible for any bad work done at any time or place, 
directly or indirectly, he shall be dealt with as prescribed in this section. 

Safety 

Sec. 14. All shafts and dangerous places must be sheeted tight above and 
below to insure safety of men employed in such places. When men are requested 
to work on top or inside of a car in any elevator or on a platform used in an 
elevator shaft, car or platform must be inspected by a recognized inspector of 
the eity, and a certificate of inspectiom issued to the plastering contractor, or 
whoever may be employing the plasterer, before the plasterer will be allowed to 
work in such a place. Dangerous places to be determined by the business agent, 
and he to be notified before any plasterer is asked to or works in such a place. 


Winter building 
Sec. 15. On and after November 1 to April 15 all buildings shall be inelosed in 
a suitable manner to exclude weather conditions. From November 15 to 


March 15 all buildings shall be heated to a temperature of not less than 40° 
before the plasterer shall be allowed to work in same. 


The agreement provides for an increase in rates of pay and for a 
small extra compensation for foremen, as follows: 


It has been agreed that the wages shall be $14 per day for plasterers, $12 per 
day for casters and mode! makers, for an eight-hour day, same effective May 1, 
1924, until May 1, 1925, and $14 for modelers. * * * 

Each foreman shall receive 50 cents or more per day than the regular rate of 
wages. 





























Sheepskin and Leather Coat Workers—Newark, N. J. 


[HE Sheepskin Leather Coat and Overall Workers’ Union, local 

No. 178, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
made an agreement with a firm manufacturmg sheepskin and leather 
coats if Mowenrks, N. J., the agreement to be m effect from May 9, 
1924, to July 31, 1926. The employers agreed to employ only mem- 
bers of the union, observe proper sanitary conditions, pay wages in 
cash, permit the business agent to visit the factory during working 
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hours, and to declare no lockout.. The union agreed to furnish sj.) 
help as might be required, and in case it could not supply samo {, 
give permits to help taken on by the employers and to declare jo 
strike. The wages were to be $55 for markers and $40 for machine 
cutters for a 44-hour week, with overtime at the rate of time and , 
half, and with equal distribution of work in the slack season. Othe; 
provisions were as follows: 


6. All difficulties arising shall be adjusted by the [firm] and the shop chair);\,, 


If they fail to settle said difficulties, same shall be submitted to the represent :tive 
of the local union for adjustment. Should this not prove satisfactory, the sul joo 
in dispute shall be submitted to a general officer of the Amalgamated Clot))ing 


Workers of America for adjustment. Should this not prove satisfactory, {)e. 
said subject shall be submitted to a board of arbitration of three members. 
to be chosen by the union, one by the firm, and a third chosen by both parties, 
A decision rendered by this board shall be final and binding on both sides. 

9. Not more than one hour overtime shall be permitted on any week day, })iij 
under no circumstances shall overtime be worked on Saturday or Sunday after- 
noons, without the express permission of the union. 

11. The party of the first part agrees not to send work to contractors wit)out 
the express permission of the union, and no work may be sent to contractor 
when the workers in the inside shop are not fully employed. The party of the 
first part also agrees not to send work to a contractor unless such contractor em- 
ploys good standing members of the parties of the second part and sha!! pay 
the agreed schedule of prices. 

13. There shall be a reserve of two machines and accessories to each cig))' 
operators employed in order to prevent loss of time to the operators in the ©) ent 
of any operator’s machine becoming out of order. 

14. The party of the first part agrees to give to the parties of the second part 
60 days’ notice of any change of location of its office or manufacturing plat, 
and 60 days’ notice of the opening of any new manufacturing plant. 

15. Because of the difficulty of determining damage which may result from any 
breach of this agreement on the part of the party of the first part, the party of 
the first part hereby agrees within two days of the signing of this agreement to 
make and deliver a note for $2,000, payable to secretary-treasurer of |ova! 
No. 178, and payable on demand but not later than the expiration of one \ «ar 
from the date of making; and the party of the first part further agrees to make 
a similar note one month before maturity of the note above mentioned, pay::!jle 
on demand but not later than the expiration of this agreement; and it is agrewd 
by the parties of the first part that the members of the firm will indorse t!icse 
notes and will secure the indorsement of the same by one other business man of « 
standing satisfactory to the representatives of the parties of the second put; 
and it is further agreed that in the event of any breach of any term of this agree- 
ment by the party of the first part, the parties of the second part may enforce 
either of these notes and collect the amount due thereon as liquidated damages 
for the said breach. 

These notes shall also be security and guaranty for the faithful performa:ce 
by the party of the first part of each and all the terms and promises made by s:id 
party and for the payment of wages by the party of the first part to its employees. 





Street-Railway Employees—Pen Argyl, Pa. 


AN AGREEMENT between the Bangor-Nazareth Transit (0. 
and Division No. 169 of the Amalgamated Association 0! 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, made Augusi |. 
1924, contains several clauses relative to seniority and discipline. 
Section 3. The company shall refuse to keep in its employ after, not to excer( 
30 days’ trial, any motorman or conductor who may prove unsatisfactory (0 
either party hereto, and in case of expulsion of any of its members by said ass- 
ciation the company agrees to dismiss from its services such members up. 


satisfactory proof of the misconduct alleged or of conduct contrary to the spirit 
or the condition of this agreement. 


[832] 
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Sec. 5. That any member of the association [who] by act or word interferes 
with or disturbs the cause of the association or company upon any subject what- 
soever, or interferes with or disturbs the service in any manner contrary to the 
spirit and conditions of this agreement, he shall, upon proof of same, be dis- 
missed from the service. In case either party hereto desires reasons for said 
discharge or suspensions, the same shall be furnished in writing within seven days 
from such time as request is made. 

Sec. 7. All runs shall be thrown open for selections at least five days before 
the Ist day of March and the Ist day of September to permit the seniority rights 
of the men to take effect upon the first day of each semiannual term except in 
ease of an opening, then the move up to take effect the first day of the following 
month and in case of a change of schedule the list shall be opened for selection 
to take effect with the change. 

Sec. 9. Any member desiring a protracted leave of absence shall make applica- 
tion for same in writing to the manager or his representative and the executive 
hoard of the association, specifying for what purpose said leave of absence is 
desired; and if permit is granted, it shall be in writing and signed by the manager 
or his authorized representative and by the committee of Bangor and Nazareth 
Division of the association; a leave of absence of over 30 days is to be considered 
a protracted time. 

Sec. 17. Any employee on the seniority list who is working in any other 
department for the company will hold his place of seniority on the list and will 
have the privilege every six months, when the board is open for assignment, to 
take his place on the list and work whatever run or extra work that he may be 
entitled to, according to his seniority. He can not take his place on the seniority 
list for work on the cars excepting March 1 and September 1, unless al! those on 
the seniority list below him consent and the management approves. 

The seniority of motorman and conductor starts when they become first extra. 
Promotion to regular runs shall be made from first extra, according to seniority. 
Any first extra motorman or conductor refusing to accept promotion to a regular 
run shall be demoted to the bottom of the extra list. 


The wages of motormen and conductors employed on two-men 
ears are as follows: First six months of service, 45 cents per hour; 
second six months, 48 cents; after one year, 50 cents. Ouereters 
on one-man cars receive 10 cents per hour additional. 





Upholsterers—New York City 


OCAL No. 70 of Carpet Upholsterers and Linoleum Layers’ Union 
and Local No. 71 of the Carpet Sewers’ Union made agreements 

June 1, 1924, with employing firms in New York City. Each agree- 
ment provided for a 44-hour week, with double time for overtime, 
Sundays, and holidays. Allemployees are to be members of the union, 
and one apprentice is to be permitted for every four journeymen. 

Local No. 70 claims jurisdiction over all work of measuring, cut- 
ting, fitting, laying, and taking up all floor coverings, drilling of 
holes for sockets and pins, and the tting of all devices for the attach- 
ment of floor coverings. 

Measurers, cutters, layers, and head pressers on floor coverings 
receive $57.75 per week. The term of apprenticeship is three years. 

Local No. 71, Carpet Sewers’ Union, claims jurisdiction over all 
carpet sewers, rug hands, and operators engaged in sewing floor cover- 
ings, also the mending of rugs (where female labor is employed). 
Their wages are: Carpet sewers, $31.50 per week for hand sewers; 
tableinndheitie operators, $32.55 per week; and standing-machine 
operators, $33.60 per week. ‘Standing-machine operators’ means 
workers at standing machines. Forewomen shall receive a minimum 
rate of $36.75 per week. The term of apprenticeship is two years. 


[833] 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


American Railway Express Co.—Rules 
A S A RESULT of a dispute as to what should constitute just 
































and reasonable rules governing working conditions of em- 
loyees of the American Railway Express Co., the Railroad 
Labor Board, in Decision No. 2590, July 22, 1924, caused certain rules 
to be incorporated in the agreement between the carrier and its em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamshi)) 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; the Order 
of Railway Expressmen; and Railway Express Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Conductors, local No. 720, to be effective August 1, 1924. Only 
such rules were referred to the board as the carrier and employees 
were unable to agree upon themselves in their effort at revision. 
For a complete history of the dispute, reference may be made to 
Decisions Som 3, 217,722, and 1956. (See Monrury Lasor Review, 
September, 1920, p. 101, September, 1921, p. 135, April, 1922, pp. 
117-121, and November, 1923, p. 123.) 
The rules as changed provide for time and one-half after 8 hours’ 
service (instead of 9 as before) and on Sundays and holidays. ‘The 
revised rules are as follows: 


Intermiitent service 


Rote 46.—At agencies where not'in excess of five employees are regularly 
employed, where service is intermittent, 8 hours’ actual time on duty within a 
spread of 12 hours shall constitute a day’s work. Employees filling such posi- 
tions shall be paid overtime for all time actually on duty or held for duty in exces: 
of 8 hours from the time required to report for duty to the time of release within 
12 consecutive hours, and also for all time in excess of 12 consecutive hours 
computed continuously from the time first required to report until final release. 
Time shall be counted as continuous service in all cases where the interval o! 
release from duty does not exceed one hour. 

Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positious 
when agreed to between the management and duly accredited representative: 
of the employees. For such excepted positions the foregoing paragraph shal! 
not apply. 

This rule shall not be construed as authorizing the working of split tricks where 
continuous service is required. 

Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character where during 
the hours of assignment there is no work to be performed for period of more tha 
one hour’s duration and service of the employees can not otherwise be utilize: 
Employees covered by this rule will be paid for not less than 8 hours within a 
spread of 12 consecutive hours. [The old rule omitted the number of em- 


ployees. } 





Overtime 


Roe 54.—Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time in exeess of 
hours, exelusive of meal period, on any day, will be considered overtime and pai 
on the actual minute basis at the rate of time and one-half. 


Notified or called 


Rute 55.—Except as provided in rule 56, employees notified or ealled to 
perform work not continuous with, before, or after the regular work period, or 
on Sundays (or the day given in lieu thereof) and specified holidays, shall be 

a minimum of 3 hours for 2 hours’ work or less, and if held on duty in 
excess of 2 hours, time and one-half will be allowed on the minute basis. 


[834] 
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Full-day period 


Rute 61.—Work performed on Sundays and the following legal holidays— 
Lamely, New _Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
uly, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas (provided when any of the 
pove holidays fall on Sunday, the day observed’ by the State or Nation, or by 
proclamation, Shall be considered the holiday) shall be paid at the rate of time 
.d one-half, except that employees necessary to the continuous operation of 
he carrier and who are regularly assigned to such service will be assigned one 
gular day off duty in seven, Sunday if possible, and if required to work on 
«ch regularly assigned seventh day off duty, will be paid at the rate of time and 
mne-half time; when such assigned day off duty is not Sunday, work on Sunday 
vill be paid for at straight-time rate. [The exception is new. | 

Rute 62. Eliminated. 


Determining daily rate 


Rute 63.—To determine the daily rate for monthly-rated employees other 
han those in train service, divide the monthly rate by the number of working 
jays contained in the month. The pro rata overtime rate for such employees 
hall be determined by multiplying the monthly rate by 12 to obtain the annual 
ate and dividing the annual rate by 2,448, the number of working hours in the 
vear exclusive of Sundays and holidays. [The old rule provided for a dividend 
of 2,504 instead of 2,448. ‘“ And holidays” is new.] 


Month’s assignment 


Rute 65.—For ail employees. in train service, except those in combination 
service as defined in-.rule 69, 240 hours, or less, on runs in regular assignment shall 
nstitute- @ basie month’s work. Deadhead hours, properly authorized, will 
e counted as service hours. Time for trip of employees on a car scheduled to 
eave prior to 12 o'clock midnight on the last day of a month will be credited to 
he month in which the train handling the car is scheduled to arrive. 


Overtime rate 


Rute 66.—Train service employees included in rule 65 shall be paid overtime 
bn the actual minute basis for all time on duty each month in excess of 240 
ours at time and one-half times the hourly rate, which shall be determined by 
lividing the monthly, wage by 240. Time shall be counted as continuous for 
bach trip from the time required to report for duty until released from. duty. 
vertime shall be paid for at the end of each month. [The old ruie provided for 
ime and. one-half after 270 hours’ service.] 


















Relief period 


_ Rute 70:—Not less than 96 hours off duty each calendar month, in 24-consecu- 
ive-hour periods, or multiples thereof, will be allowed at. designated home ter- 
ninal for employees whose assigument and service do not permit of at least a 
2-consecutive-hours-off-duty period at their designated home terminal each 48 
ours. Employees required to make one or more trips, either straight-away 
br turn-around, each day will be allowed not less than one day of rest in seven. 
mployees required to work on assigned lay over or rest days will be paid extra 
herefor.as-provided in rule 74. [‘‘Consecutive hours”’ is new, as is also the next 
0 the last sentence. | 


Overtime for fractional parts of month 


Rute 72.—For regular employees in train service working less than a full 
month in regular assignment, overtime will accrue after a ratable propertion of 
he 240-hour period has been worked: Such ratable proportion shall be deter- 
hined in the ratio that. the scheduled: hours. worked during the month bear to the 
scheduled hours constituting that month’s work. By this method overtime for 
uch employees will consist. of the time actually on duty in excess of the ratable 
Proportion of the 240-hour period as above determined. 

Note.—Seheduled hours,” as mentioned above, consist of the scheduled 
ain time plus the scheduled terminal time at initial and final terminals for each 


[$35] 
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Relief, substitute, and extra train employees 


Rute 73.—(a) Where relief, substitute, and extra train employees are 
ployed at a fixed monthly salary to work as directed, they shall be paid thcir reg, 
lar monthly pay and overtime for all time worked in excess of 240 hours 
month at time and one-half rates. The pro rata hourly rate shall be determjyy 
by dividing the monthly rate by 240, providing that the principle esta})|ish. 
in rule 80 is maintained. 

(6) Where such employees are paid no fixed salary per month but are p,ij 
according to time worked at the pay of the run, they should be paid on the hy 
provided for regularly employed train employees in rule 72. In the case of s\¢ 
employees, the 240 hours per month applicable to employees in regular assig, 
ment do not apply, since under the method provided in rule 72 they will receiys 
overtime for time run in excess of a ratable proportion of 240 hours, as is tly 
case of regularly employed messengers. 

(c) With regard to employees paid no stated salary but who perform ext, 
work not in place of any regular messenger, they shall be paid as follows: 

If substituting or running extra on a run where there is a regular assignment 
they shall be paid as per paragraph (b) of this rule; i. e., the regular pay of tip 
run, including the ratable proportion of overtime. 

If employed in train service where there is no regular assignment, they s)iall |p 
paid 60 cents per hour (50 cents per hour for helpers), with a minimum guaranty 
of 8 hours. , 

The 240-hour provision applicable to employees in regular assignment does jo 
apply to employees covered by this paragraph. 


i 


Regular train employees working during lay-over period 


Rute 74.—(a) When necessary to double or run out of time, such emp!oyex 
shall receive credit for time so spent, which time will apply against the monthly 
hours of 240, overtime to be paid for time run in excess thereof, provided that 
where the assigned working hours of the run are less than 240 hours per month, 
such service shall constitute a call and be paid therefor as per paragray)i |) 
of this rule. 

(b) Employees called to protect a route other than their own will be paid a 


as 


follows: Time shall be computed from the time reporting for duty until the time 
released fromm duty for each trip, time to be counted as continuous when tle 
period of relief does not exceed one hour. Deadhead hours duly authorized t 
be eounted as service hours. Compensation for time so occupied will be paid o 
the following basis: 

For the first 8 hours pro rata, time therafter at time and one-half time applied 
to each trip. 

(There will be a minimum allowance of 2 hours at time and one-half time for? 
hours worked or less. If time exceeds 2 hours but is less than 8 hours, the 
bonus of 1 hour will continue up to and including the seventh hour.) 

(c) In the determination of the hourly rate the monthly rate (own rate, if 
higher; otherwise, rate of run occupied) should be divided by the scheduled hour 
constituting a month’s work. Time, specially compensated for under this pr- 
vision, would not be included in the monthly time of such men applying on their 
regular assignment. In case such special duty causes absence on regular as:igi- 
ment, the pay of regular assignment will be apportioned as per rules 71 and 72. 

{The second and third paragraphs under (b) are new.]} 


Short turn-around service 


Rue 76.—Train employees on short turn-around runs shall be paid overtime 
for all time actually on duty each month in excess of 240 hours, as provided in 
rule 66. Time to be counted as service time in all cases where the interval of 
release from duty at any point does not exceed 1 hour: Provided, That the mit 
mum service-time allowance shall be computed at not less than 8 hours ithil 


any 1 day. 
Miscellaneous 
Request of the employees (Docket 4043) for change in rule 47 is denied. 


Interpretation of this decision 
Should a dispute arise between the carrier and employees as to the meaniiig 0 
intent of this decision which can not be decided in conference between the parties 


directly interested, such dispute shall be handled in accordance with the iran* 
portation act, 1920. 
[836] 
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Clerical Employees—Accepting Employment while on Leave of Absence 


“] EAVE of absence’’ was a question before the Railroad Labor 
Board which resulted in Decision No. 2616, July 30, 1924. 
Rule 48 of the agreement between the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the Great Northern Railway Co. reads as follows: ‘ Employees 
accepting other employment while on leave of absence without first 
obtaining permission from the officer in charge, approved by the 
division chairman, shall be considered out of service.”’ 

July 17, 1922, following the shopmen’s strike, the locomotive wipers, 
cinder-pit men, and similar classes of employees on the Great North- 
ern Railway left their posts. Some 200 clerks in the general and 
other offices volunteered to perform the work of the strikers until 
they returned or the forces were recruited. As fast as possible the 
clerks were returned to their regular positions. The question arose 
whether these employees had not lost their seniority rights under the 
agreement because of their failure to obtain permission from the 
the officer in charge to perform this other work and whether “ other 
employment,’ accepted during the leave of absence, meant employ- 
ment other than in the regular position held by the employee, even 
though in the service of the same carrier. The carrier contended that 
the rule had not been violated, because it was made to prevent clerks 
obtaining a leave of absence to enter the service of some outside con- 
cern and continue to hold seniority rights over employees who 
remained in the service. The board, however, did not rule as to the 
question whether the action of the clerks was accepting ‘other 
employment,”’ but based its decision on other grounds: 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that these employees were not 
on a leave of absence within the meaning of rule 48 of the agreement and therefore 
the provisions of the rule have not been violated. The board further decides 


in view of the fact that these employees voluntarily performed the service of the 
striking shopmen, that they shall not lose their seniority rights. 


Dining Car Stewards—Representation 


‘THE national president of the Brotherhood of Dining Car Con- 

ductors stated that that organization was the authorized repre- 
sentative of the dining-car stewards employed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and that it held signed authority 
from 85 per cent of these employees to represent them, but was 
unable to secure a conference with the management of the carrier for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement on the question of hours 
of service and conditions of employment for these employees. The 
representative of the carrier claimed that the dispute was not properly 
before the board since the carrier had ignored the letter of the brother- 
hood relative to the matter. The board rendered its decision (No. 
2591) July 22, 1924, as follows: 

The Railroad Labor Board decides that an election shall be held and a secret 
ballot taken, under and in pursuance to Decisions Nos. 218 and 220 and addenda 
thereto of the board, for the purpose of determining the question of representa- 
tion of the employees involved in this dispute; that upon such representation 
being determined by said secret ballot, the carrier shall proceed to meet represen- 
tatives of those showing the majority in said election as the duly selected repre- 


sentatives of the employees involved in this dispute, and that said election shall 
be held on or before August 10, 1924. 


[837] 
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Railroad Shops—Reduction in Force v. Shutdown ner tl 
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CASE involving the distinction between the expressions “ reduc- 
tion in force’ and: a ‘‘shutdown”’ was decided by the Rail- 



























































; — - ad t 
road Labor Board July 18, 924, Decision No. 2583. The New York na el 
Central Railroad maintains four separate shops ati Ashtabula, Ohio, Mecis 
all supervised by one foreman and under the jurisdiction of one 
general foreman, covered by one seniority zone, the employees having . a 
the right to displace other employees with less seniority regardless eg 
of the shop at which they may be working. January 10, 1921, party 
notice was given that one of the shops, known as the Carson sho» Railro 
would be closed: the next day at 6 a. m. ay 

Rule 9 of the agreement between the carrier and the: American “nite 
Federation of Railroad Workers reads as follows: ‘ermi 
When men are laid off on aceount of reduction in force, they will be laid off wey 
and remstated in the order of: their seniority and at their former rate uniess gc se 
there has been a decrease, or increase, in which case they will be put back at thin 
the prevailing rate. Before any reductions are made the hours shall be reduced he ¢a 
to 40 hours per week. This does not apply to running repair points unless the ahs 
service permits. Five days’ notice will be given before reduction is made ied + 
and lists will befurnished local committee. Lists will also be furnished committce re 
when men are to be reifstated. welt 
When reducing forces, if men are needed at any cther point, they will be given fully 
preference of transfer to nearest point, with privilege of returning to home station hia be 
when force is increased, such transfer to be made without expense to the compan,. ial f 
Seniority to govern in all cases. he ch 
The Federation contended that rule 9 applied in this case, saying: ' ae 
€ TOOK. 

In: this instance there is no distinction between the closing of the Carson 1920, 
shop and the reduction of forces at Ashtabula, as they are at one point, and the 9 sue 
result is the same, regardless of the manner in which it is brought about. hang 


The committee contends further that the carrier should reimburse the employ ce- 
in question to the extent of what they would have earned had they been allowed 
to work. the five days, as provided in their agreement, less the amount paid to 


oard. 





those who worked on January 10 and 11 preparing the shop for the shutdown. HI 

The carrier said: 

As this was not in the nature of a-reduction in force, but a complete shutdown Jetol 
of all service at that point, it was considered that we were justified in laving repre 
off the men at once. al reig 

The decision of the board was as follows: | Pere 

Decision. The Railroad Labor Beard decides upon the basis of the rule in The | 
effect. and the circumstances as cited, five days’ notice should have been given mana 
before the reduction was made. The employees’ position is therefore sustained. road 

Th 
Railroad Shops—Wage. Reduction that 
recen 





[|X DECISION. No. 1036, effective July 1, 1922 (see MonrHty broth 
Lasor Review, July, 1922, pp. 94, 100), a wage reduction of « Beate 














¢ 7 cents per hour to many. at work in the shop crafts was authorized Sec 

a | by the Railroad Labor Board. the in 

a On July 10, 1922, the general superintendent of the Brooklyn re 
Eastern District Terminal, a union freight terminal operating in ~~ 
New. York Harbor, announced a. reduction of 7 cents. per hour Th 
to: employees coming under the provisions of this: ruling, the lid 
company taking the position that it was not a common carrier cat 
subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce or transporta- ste 


tion act, and did not therefore violate the act in reducing wages as 
[833] 
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ner the provisions of Decision No. 1036. The question came before 
he board as to whether Decision No. 1036 applied to employees of 
he Breas Eastern District Terminal, and whether the company 
ad the right to reduce wages without first holding a conference with 
he employees. This was answered in the negative by the board in 
Decision No. 2615, July 30, 1924, as follows: 


This carrier was under Federal control, and the employees engaged thereon 
ere governed by the wages and working conditions established by and under 
he authority of the United States Railroad Administration. It was also a 
narty to Docket 26 which was disposed of by Decision No. 108 rendered by the 
Railroad Labor Board. ‘This carrier is required to make reports to the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission as to its revenues and expenses, in the same manner 
as is done by other switching and terminal companies. It was decided by the 
‘nited States Supreme Court (United States ». Brooklyn Eastern District 
erminal, 249 U. S. 296) ‘“‘that the terminal is a common carrier within the 
meaning of the hours of service act,’ and the provisions of the Adamson law 
have been adhered to on this property. 

Opinion —The Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal is a common carrier 
jthin the meaning and intent of the transportation act, 1920, and, therefore, 
he case in question comes properly within the jurisdiction of the Railroad 
Tabor Board. The evidence submitted does not indicate that the carrier com- 
nlied with the provisions ef the transportation act, 1920, and rules of this board 
when it redueed the wages of its shop employees as hereinbefore outlined. The 
procedure neeessary to be followed when questions of this eharacter arise is 
ully outlined in the transportation act, 1920, and in numerous. decisions of 
his board, and in view of the fact that the procedure therein outlined has not 
een followed in this particular case, it is necessary for this board to rule that 
be change, as made, was not proper. 

Decision.—The application of Decision No. 1036 to the shop employees of the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal was in violation of the transportation act, 
1920, and decisions of this board. The conditions in effect immediately prior 
9 such change shall be restored and continued in full force and effect until 
hanged in conformity with said transportation act, 1920, and decisions of this 
poard. 
























Railway Clerks—Wage Increase 


HE Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision, No. 1986 (see 
Montary Lasor Reveew, April, 1924, pp. 105-6), effective 
tober 16, 1923, increasing the wages of clerks and station employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
sreight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on 40 roads. The 
Pere Marquette Railway did not apply the increases provided for. 
The Brotherhood of 7 Clerks, after several efforts to have the 
management comply with the above decision, appealed to the Rail- 
road Labor Board, which rendered a decision, No. 2510, July 2, 1924. 
The carrier stated that it could not apply the decision because 
hat would cause a reduction to certain classes of employees who were 
receiving a higher rate than that authorized by the board. The 
brotherhood obtained a letter from the seeretary of the board under 
ate of November 8, 1923, reading in part as follows: 
Section 2' of Article IIIT of Decision No. 1986 provides the manner in which 
he increase established by that decision shall be applied. It was not the board’s 


intention, that any portion of the increase established by Decision No. 1986 
should be subject to an application that would result in reducing the rate of 


pay of any employee. 

The carrier contended that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
lid not represent a majority of the elerical and station forces on its 
oad and “In. view of this situation that no actiom should be taken 
is to carrying out the provisions of Decision No. 1986 until this con- 


[839] 
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troversy as to representation, which is now fairly before the board 
has been-disposed of.” ? 
The decision of the board was as follows: 


Decision.—(a) The employees’ contention that higher rates of pay in effect jy 
action of the carrier shall not be reduced in applying Decision No. 19x6, j, 
sustained. 

(6) Inasmuch as the question of representation was not raised in the proceed. 
ings resulting in Decision No. 1986, the carrier shall confer with the System 
Board of Adjustment, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, on or before July 15, 1924, anq 
arrange for the application of Decision No. 1986 to the employees who have not 
received the benefit of the increases provided therein. 


Top Dock Ore Workers 


"THE Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, representing 

the top dock ore workers of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Railway and the Mineral Range Railroad Co. on May 15, 1924, asked 
the Railroad Labor Board the followmg questions: 


(a) Shall the agreement on wages and working conditions reached |)y the 
parties at interest to cover the season of 1923 remain in full force and effect 
for the season of 1924 unless changed by mutual consent by the parties signatory 


thereto or by decision of the Railroad Labor Board? 


(b) What rates of pay and working conditions should be in effect |)\ the 
proper application of decisions of the Railroad Labor Board? 


The facts seem to be as follows: On March 19, 1924, a conference 
was held in Marquette, Mich., between the representatives of tiliree 
carriers, including those above named, and ans representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, relative to rates to be paid top 
dock ore workers, members of the brotherhood, for the season of 
1924. The employers demanded a rate of 64 cents per hour for 
day work and 65 cents per hour for night work, which the carrier 
refused to pay on the ground that 5314 cents was the highest rate 
payable then under the award of the Labor Board, a rate that a 
competing railroad was paying the dock men. 


The dock men advised the carriers that it would be useless to entertain any J 


rate other than the 64 cents and the 65 cents rate per hour, as a vote had already 


been taken upon the matter and their minds were made to stand on the rates J 


pro 


The conference adjourned with the ultimatum from the carriers 
representatives that the employees would either accept the proposal 
made by the management or the management would let the work 
on the iron-ore docks out to contractors. March 24 the represen- 
tives of the employees notified their respective carriers that the 
employees had refused to modify their demands, wherefore the car- 
rier immediately contracted out the work at 50 cents per hour for 
day work and 511% cents per hour for night work, 10 hours a day 
to be worked. 

The employees contended that the agreement of 1923 should 
remain in force until changed by consent of both parties or |y ® 
decision of the Railroad Labor Board, and that the contracting 0! 
the work to outsiders at reduced rates constituted a violation of the 
agreement by the carrier. 
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Employees requested that they be reimbursed in the amount of moneys they 
would have earned had the carrier fulfilled the agreement referred to, this to 
apply until such time as the case is decided by the Railroad Labor Board; and 
that the Labor Board order the carrier to pay in the future the legal rates of 
avy that should be in effect by the proper application of previous decisions 
of the board. 


The Railroad Labor Board, in Decision No. 2508, July 2, 1924, 
rendered its opinion and decision as follows: 


Opinion.—The evidence presented in this case indicates that immediately 
prior to the opening of the 1923 season the employees submitted to the carrier 
a proposed schedule of rates and rules, and in conference with carrier gave 
notice that they would not report for work at the beginning of the season unless 
their demands were granted. As a result of this procedure this carrier paid to 
these employees a rate of 6 cents per hour higher than was paid by other carriers 
for identical service during the season of 1923. It is apparent that the same 
tactics were being pursued by the employees in the negotiations preceding the 
opening of the 1924 season, and under the circumstances the board is of the 
opinion that the carrier was justified in contracting the work in order that the 
docks would be ready for operation for the beginning of the ore movement. 
Therefore, the Labor Board decides: 

Decision.—(a) That the employees involved in this dispute automatically 
removed themselves from the service by refusing to report for work at the 
beginning of the season unless their demands as to wages and rules were granted, 
and their request for reinstatement with compensation for wage loss sustained 
is denied. 

(b) Having removed themselves from the service, they are without authority 
to negotiate any questions as to rates of pay, and the dispute as to the proper 
rate under application of decision of the Labor Board is dismissed. 


Train Dispatchers—Representation 


THE question of proper representation is one that has been before 
the Labor Board several times. It recently came before the 
board again in the case of the train dispatchers on the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. It seems that, as a result of 
the promulgation of a decision, No. 1612, February 19, 1923, a ballot 
was taken to determine the wishes of the train on te a on the 
question of representation. The election, conducted in April, 1923, 
showed that a majority of the train dispatchers preferred representa- 
tion by the American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 
May 20, 1924, the carriers requested the Labor Board to direct 
the holding of another ballot, inasmuch as a majority of the trick 


‘train dispatchers had addressed letters to their superintendent ad- 


vising that they had revoked the authority given the American 
Train Dispatchers’ Association to represent them and requesting 
permission to deal with the carrier through a committee of their 
own selection. Following this request meetings were held, and at one 
of these, May 8, 1924, the representatives of the association declined 
to agree to the spreading of a ballot, stating that improper influence 
hed been brought to bear upon the train dispatchers, which the 
carrier denied. The evidence on both sides is spread at length in 
the decision of the board, No. 2512, July 2, 1924. The position of 
the board is shown in its opinion and Seckaibn as expressed in the 
following extract: 

Opinion.—Some 16 months ago an election was held on this property to deter- 
mine the wishes of the train dispatchers with reference to representation, which 
resulted in the selection of the American Train Dispatchers Association. 


After practically one and one-half years of such representation, now come 
the train dispatchers through a train dispatcher employed by the carrier and 
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who claims autherization from mere thaa 90 per cent of the trick train dic. 
patehers on this, property, expressing dissatisfaction with the American T),4j) 
Dispatehers Assoemtion representation and asking for an eppertunity to 


Voice 


thei desires threugh the medium of a seeret ballot. 
Decision.—The. parties to this dispute shall confer on or before July 15, 1924 
for the purpose of arranging for a secret ballot to determine the wishes of the 


train dispatchers on the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana wij) 
respect to representation. 

This election shall be held im strict conformity with the plan outlined jy 
Decisions Nos. 218 and 220 and addenda thereto, the result of this election to je 
promptly reported to the beard. 





Ladies” Garment Workers—Cleveland 


“PRE discontinuance of the manufacture of skirts because of th 

cessation of a demand for them led to a notiee by a firm in Cleve- 
land that the workers in its skirt department must be released. | 
protest on the part of the Ladies Garment Workers’ Union browe!) 
the matter before the rmpeartial chairman, whose decision in (asp 
No. 3044, May 4, 1924, is as follows: 


This case is one of the most serious with which the impartial chairman has |\4d 
to deal during the present year. What is virtually a branch of the firm’s activity 
has been of necessity abandoned, through a change in eonsumers’ dem:i\. 
oe no longer produced, simply because of one of the periodical alterat). 
in style. 

On the other hand, the release of some 36 workers is a matter of the gray ost 
concern. A considerable propertion have been in the industry for some | 
past, and look forward to remaining. There are no opportunities for employ. 
elsewhere, and the consequence of release is outright unemployment. 

Under these circumstances the only praeticable course is compromise; that is 
te: say, the requirements: of the firm must be met by @ substantial measure of 
relief, while at. the same time there be salvaged as much as possible for the benetit 
of the workers. In the informal eonference that followed theactual hearing, ‘\. 
impartial chairman is happy te say that both sides showed an earnest desire to 
cooperate in arriving at arm outeome which, while not identical with their respec (ive 
desires, was nevertheless accepted asa practicable solution. tis this spirit wich 
has made possible the continued life of the agreement. 

The i ial chairman according}y finds and awards that the firm be aut !.or- 
ized to release 5 operators, 7 hand sewers, 3 special machine operators, 2 pressers, 
1 cleaner, 1 examiner, and 4 minor operators. 

This will leave unreleased 10 operators and 3 hand sewers. In determining 
the particular persons to be so retained, the principle ef seniority shall obtai:.. 


















- Men's Clothing Industry—Chicago 


‘PHE impartial chairman in the clething industry in Chieago has 

‘had oceasion of late to protest agamst the use of profane and 
threatening language on the part of both employer and employee, «s 
appears in the following extracts: 


Trade board cases 618 and 686 (new series), May 6, 1924 


The testimony of both sides is somewhat inconsistent and probably somew hat 
misleading. The impression the board gets is that the worker is exeitable and that 
his excitability is.equaled if not surpassed by the member of the firm, from whom 

self-control might be expected. Of the use of profanity in the shop, o! 
the loss of. temper and. the display of extreme irritability by the member of ‘lec 
firma the. heard is.convineed and. would state plainly that a man who can not or 
will. net exercise self-control is not. fit to have charge of workers. The days of 
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rofane and obseene language in the shop are fortunately things of the past, 
enerally , in the clothmg industry and will not be tolerated by this board 
-hen brought to Its notice. Physical violence or threats of physical violence are 
mong other items that are supposed to have disappeared with sweat-shop condi- 
jons. The board serves notice upon the worker in this case that he has responsi- 
ilities as Well as rights in the shop; that he is in the shop to produce and not to 
aste his time; that he is entitled to respect but must also accord respect.to those 
-ho employ him, The board serves notice upon the member of the firm that this 
. not the first complaint as to his excitability, display of temper, and profane 
anguage. If workers do not perform their tasks property, if they are discourteous, 
be nas the right of discipline under the agreement. Having this right there is no 
casion for abusive or profane language or threats and the board must insist 
hat occasion for complaints of this nature do not arise in future. 


Trade board case 6865 (new series), May 6. 1924 
\ Y ’ t 


The reason given for suspension is that the cutter called the foreman a liar, 
‘ith a profane adjective attached thereto; that he used the same language in 
eaking of a cutter who eorroborated the foreman’s statement; and that he 
hallenged the labor manager in effect to make like charges outside the cutting 
oom. 

The charges are not denied. The long tenure of employment of this eutter 
vith the firm is mot without weight. But the board feels that the offense is of 
uch a nature that it is for the firm to decide whether the past record will warrant 
lerance in this case. The offense in itself merits discharge and the board will 
not direct reinstatement. 





Fancy Leather-Goods Industry—New York City 


A. CASE somewhat similar to the foregoing called forth the follow- 

ing language from the impartial chairman of the arbitration 
ommittee in the faney leather goods industry of New York City, 
Case No. 102, June 13, i924: 


5 Out of this mass of more or less contradictory testimony it is‘ evident that 
fr. L. did. refuse settled work and that a great deal of quarreling took place 
d insulting and abusive language was used. 

Without attempting to decide on the merits of all the conflicting testimony 
i the different parties, the chairman is of the opinion that on account of this 
efusal to do settled work and more particularly on account of the resentment 
nd trouble whieh has arisen between Mr. L. and. the members of the firm, that 
uch condition exists in this shop as would not justify the return of Mr. L. to 
is position. It is therefore decided that the discharge is confirmed. 




















Printers—San Francisco 


AFTER 11 open hearings and numerous meetings, the board of 
arbitration selected to handle the disagreement between Typo- 
rraphical Union No. 21 of San Francisco on one side, and the San 
rancisco Printers’ Board of Trade and the Franklin Printing Trades 
Association on the other, made on August 15, 1924, an award which 
s of special interest as being based, in part, on the argument that 
orkers are entitled to a rising standard of living, or, as the arbitrator 
buts it, to a “‘share in. the benefits which follow from increased pro- 
luction brought about through advances of mechanical and other 
lentificinyprovements.”’ A second point of interest is the insistence 
at overtime rates should be made sufficiently high to discourage 
he use of overtime. 

[$43] 
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The employing printers and their workers in San Francisey 
had an agreement under which either Side must give 90 dayy 
notice of any application for a change in its conditions. It po. 
vided that in case of such an application, a committee of two from 
each side must be appointed to consider it, and if this committee 


found it impossible to reach a decision within a specified time, jt 
should select a fifth person to serve as chairman, and should jhey 
function as a board of. arbitration. In the autumn of 1923 the union 
gave the required notice and followed it in proper time by an appli. 
cation for a number of changes. The joint committee setiled , 
number of these, but finding itself unable to agree upon the ques. 
tions affecting wage scales, holiday and afternoon shifts, and the 

ay rates for overtime, they unanimously selected Judge Frank &. 


evlin to serve as the fifth member and chairman. 

The award of the board sets forth that the wage dispute narrows 
down to a question of the basic wage, from which the other disputed 
rates could easily be determined. ‘The union asked for an increase 
in the day scale from $46 to $54 a week, basing its contention upon 
the minimum cost and quantity budget published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1920, which it had adjusted to 
the retail prices prevailing in San Francisco in March, 1924. The 
employers, in opposition, produced charts and graphs showing 4 
downward tendency in the cost of living, which, they held, made any 
increase in the basic wage entirely unnecessary. 

In commenting upon these exhibits, the chairman, who wrote the 
award, points out that the employers’ contention makes no prov'- 
sion for any improvement in the workers’ standard of living, appar- 
ently considering that if their real wage remains stationary, it is all 
they can reasonably ask. From this view he dissents. 


The employers’ charts and exhibits to show comparison of cost of living adopted 
either the year 1913 or 1914, as shown by Government statistics, the dates 
uniformly adopted by the Government as being representative of pre-war con- 
ditions when compared with subsequent dates. These charts are, of course, 
dependable and illuminating. They do not, however, include consideration of 
change in the standard of living during the past 10 years. If instead of adopting 
the cost of living and therefore the standard of living of 1914, we should go 
back 10 years further and adopt that cost and therefore the standard of living 


.of 1904, and project the increases upon such standard alone, such course would 


carry the assumption that there has been no improvement in the standard of 
living. This view, of course, can not be accepted. What might then have 
been considered an unnecessary extravagance in the way of food, or clothing, or 
amusement, or convenience in the home of the wageworker 20 or 30 years ago, 
to-day is and should be recognized as being well within the reasonable and muixiest 
reach of the wage earner and his family. For example, 25 years ago a tele)/ione 
in the home of the wageworker might by some have been considered an evi ence 
of extravagance, whereas to-day it would be most unreasonable to refiise to 
ree oe it as a convenience approaching a necessity in the functioning of the 
family and social life. So there are innumerable other items which contribute 
to the comfort, well-being, and pleasure of home and social living which vear 
ago might have been deemed extravagances which to-day the wageworker demants 
and has a right to demand as necessary attributes in home and social life. fu 
thermore, were the standard of living as of a given date to be determined ‘s 1 
anchor for all time, without Sorenpanent or improvement, it would deny to the 
wage earner his rightful share in the benefits which follow from increased pro- 
duction brought about through advances of mechanical and other scientific 
improvements. 

t is not to be understood that counsel for the employers urged any such hard 
and fast rule or thought as is hereby being criticised, but this observation, wile 


general in its character, is volunteered in the belief that it has a real bearing J 
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upon the very important fact that consideration must be given to the advance, 
poth past and present, in the standard of living of the wageworker as well as to 
the changes in the cost of living. 


As to the rates of payment for overtime and holiday work, both 
sides agreed that these were to be regarded in the light of a penalty 
intended to discourage the use of overtime. The employers, how- 
ever, thought that the present rate, which for most overtime was 
time and a half, was sufficient, while the union wished it raised in 
some cases to double time. The award increased the basic wage 
rate for day hand work from $46 to $51 a week, and for night work 
from $49 to $54.50 per week, and gave the rates the union asked for 
overtime and holiday work, holding that the fact that some employ- 
ers got along with practically no overtime while others used a good 
deal showed both that it could be avoided and that the present 
penalty was not sufficient to lead all employers to do without it. 











EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in August showed 

FE. an increase over July of 0:2 percent. This is the first increase 

shown in this series of monthly comparisons since March. 

The earnings of employees in August increased 3.7 per cent, and per 

capita earnings: mereased 3.5 per cent, this being the first month 

since February im which employment, total earnings, and per capita 
earnings have all shown an merease over the preeedmg month. 

The return to work m August of employees who were on vacation 
in July was more than offset by the large number of employees who 
were reported on vacation in August, therefore the increase in em- 
ployment in August is a veritable change from the decreases which 
with two exceptions have appeared each month since June, 1923. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from 8,555 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,428,229 
employees whose total earnings during one week in August were 
$61,032,430. ‘The same establishments in July reported 2,422,592 
employees and total pay rolls of $58,849,252. 

ive of the nine geographic divisions show satisfactory increases 
in employment and each of the nine shows a considerable gain in 
pay-roll totals. The East South Central States show the greatest 
gain in employment, 1.8 per cent, and also the greatest gain in pay- 
roll totals, 6.3 per cent, while the East North Central States ll 
only slightly smaller gains, 1 per cent and 6.1 per cent, respectively. 
The West North Central States show the only decrease in employ- 
ment of importance—1.2 per cent. 


Comparison of Employment in August, 1924, and July, 1924 


‘THE decided improvement in conditions in manufacturing indus- 

tries is shown by a comparison of August and July reports from 
identical establishments. In August exactly one-half of the 52 indus- 
tries showed increases in employment and 35 industries showed 
increases in pay-roll totals. In the July and June comparison only 
seven increases in employment were shown and only five increases 
in pay-roll totals. 

e pottery industry shows a gain of 21.6 per cent in employment 
and a gain of 29.7 per cent in pay-roll totals; the women’s clothing 
industry shows gains of 14.9 per cent and of 39 per cent, respectively, 
in the two items; the stove industry shows gains of 13.8 per cent 
and of 16.4 per cent, respectively, in the two items; and the piano 
and organ industry shows gains of 11.4 per cent in each of the two 
items. Other industries showing considerable gains both in employ- 
ment and earnings were: Confectionery, fertilizers, automobile tires, 
boots and shoes, carpets, silk, and hosiery. The furniture, woolen 
and worsted goods, automobile, agricult implement, cotton goods, 
and paper-box industries all show increases in pay-roll totals of from 
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9 to 5 per cent, but their increases in employment were from 3.2 per 
cent to 1.3 per cent onty. The iron and steel industry shows an 
increase of 10.7 per cent in pay-roll totals coupled with a decrease 
of 2.7 per cent in employment. 

The rubber boot and shoe industry dropped nearly one-third of 
its employees, with a corresponding decrease in pay-roll totals. This 
was due to the action of a few large establishments in practically 
closing for repaixs or vacation. The machine-tool indusiry, as was 
the case m August, 1923, shows a large decrease both in employment 
and in pay-roll totals (over 13 per cent in each item) due to the vaca- 
tion season. The shirt and collar industry decreased 8.8 per cent 
and 12.5 per cent, respectively, im. the two items, while the steel 
shipbuilding industry decreased 7.3 per cent and 5.8 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the two items. The slaughtering and meat packing indus- 
try shows a drop of 5 per cent m pay-roll totals, but the drop in 
employment was less than 2 per cent. 

Considermg the incustries by groups, increases in employment are 
shown in 7 of the ¥2, and increases in pa#y-roll totals m all but 1 of 
the 12 groups. The leather group gained 5 per cent in employment 
and over 12 per cent in the earnings of employees; the textile group 
gained 1.7 per cent in employment and 6 per cent in the earnings of 
employees; and the vehicle group gamed 0.6 per cent in employment 
and over’6 per cent in the earrings of employees. The iron and steel 
group of industries lost 2 pee cent in employment, but gamed 4.4 
per cent in the earnings of employees. The food group shows the 
only decrease in pay-roll totuls—-2.1 per eent. The reversal of con- 
ditions it the textile group of industries is the outstanding change 
in August—-a gaim of 1.7 per cent m employment as compared with 
a drop of 7.1 per cent in July and a gain of 6 per cent in pay-roll 
totals as compared with a drop of 9.1 per cent in July. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH EN JULY AND AUGUST, 1924 











' 
} Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 





























‘ Per Per 
Estab- 7a ce Sib tee 
Industry | Lisi ; -— " a b Mat 
ments uly, Augast, |, : uly, August, aoe 
| 10 wae |CHange = “ig | 08 ; hange 
} i | 
' 

Food and Kindred products....__.._.| 978)! 183,566 | 188,601 +0. 1 $4,627,986 $4, 580, 708 —2.1 
Slaughtertng and meat packing. ...| $3 82142) 80,712| —1.7 | 2,083,473 | 1,979, 397 ~—5, 0 
Confectionery. .................--- | 965) 25, OT 28,356) +03) 484.643! 519,163) +71 
Fes @reGMNhs cs ..5--.-....2.-c-... 22 | 96 7, 116 7,026; —1.3} 233,088) 224,746) —26 
Ss ) ERS | 22 13, 945 14,408 | +3.3) 366, 721 383, S85 +4.7 
a AE a | 27 42, 650 41,997} —1.5 | 1,113, 517) 1,076, 891 —3.3 
Sugar reflgimg, catie.. -........__- t 5 11,788 11,197} —48)| 346,544 | 346, 621 +-(1) 

Textiles and their products... 11,651 | 474,210) 499,072/ +41.7| 9,501,515 9, 108,617| +6.0 
ato mae enn po | 326) 160,130) 163,480| +-21 | 2,326,870) 2, 468, 235 +5.7 
Hosiery and knit goods._........- | 259 63,864) 66,192) +3.6)| 972,218 |1,064,802) 49.5 
| ee | 193) 46,669) 48,521) +40) 899,421) 995,223) +10.7 
Woolen and worsted goods..__....| 173 | 58, 686 59,473) +1.3) 1, 242, 208) 1,339,732] +7.9 
Carpetsandrugs--...............-- 32 18,826} 19,631) +43) 419,475) 447,722) +67 
Dyeingand finishingtextiles______- 86} 25,850; 25,215) —2 5) 656,718) 577, 015 3. 6 
Clothing, men’s. ................-- 257 | 56,656; 55,998) —1. 2| 1,390, 168) 1,379,117! —0.8 
Shirts and collars.................. 95| 20,569; 18755) —&8| 202,726/° 256,202) —125 
Clothing, women’s... __......___.. 147| 11,377! 13,070] +149 53,565 | 352,393/ +39.0 
Millinery and lace goods..........- | $83] 11,583; 11,737] +1.3| 288,146; 235,176| —12 








' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
[847} 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ong cox 
WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1924—Continued . 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
Per Pe — 
Estab- cent : er = 
Industry — aa m : of a 2 _ 
men y,; ’ Jy, u t, %... 
1994 1924” |hange| “1954 1624” | Change 
Iron and steel and their products.__| 1,444 | 504,169 | 494,059| —2.0 s1s,071,14 je13,542,154 | 44 
Iron and steel. .._..............-.. 198 | 223,545 | 217,617} ~—2.7 | §, 570, 366 | 6, 164,953 | +197 — 
Structuralironwork...............| 143 19, 119 19,192} +0.4 510, 956 526, 122 +3 9 ; 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- New 
a eee 675 | 159,497 | 156,859} —1.7 | 4,216,710 | 4,213,186 | _9 | Mid 
pn NS SRS ae 56 | 30,646{ 29,965) —22], 602,740} 681,328) _), East 
Machine tools.......2.......------ 169} 23,523 | 20,375 | —13.4 |’ 648,050 | 560,000) —1;', West 
Steam fitti and steam and hot- ant iecies k pueet: adel sane) “amen | —_ 
water heating apparatus-__.-____- ’ | 407 as 
I rile ie he 87] 13,494 15, 358 | +13.8] 351,727) 400,545 +164 = no 
Lumber and its produts............ 1,054] 192,974| 199,318] +(*) | 4,018, 952 | 4 109, 191 | 1e4 Paci 
Lumber, sawmills. _...........___- 430 | 112,153] 111,528] —0O.6 | 2, 239,470 2, 220, 913 | | —08 
Lumber, millwork................. 253 30, 219 30, —() 716, 793 734,997 | +25 
EES ASAE RSA ESSE 371 49, 902 50, 584{ +1.4]} 1,057,689 | 1,153,211 ig 4 ee 
Leather and its products.......___.. $29 | 101,171 | 106,217| +5.0| 2,174,071 | 2,480,664) +199 
A Prevage + aaa apy 124} 22,578] 22,813| +10] 534,724) 659,744) +47 
Boots and shoes... .............._- 205 78, 593 83, +6. 1 | 1,639, 347 | 1,879,920) +147 
Paper and printing... __.._......._.. 790 | 147,606 | 147,631/ -+() | 4,412,388 | 4,497,697 +103 oats 
aper and pulp.._.......--........ 208} 52,200; 52,184) —(') | 1,289,037 | 1,338,253 | +3.5 July 
Paper boxes. ....-..---...--...---- 140] 15,102] 15,590) +3.2] 307,631 | 322,900 Ls 0 
Printing, book and job..........._. 242| 37,216] 36,837) —1.0]| 1,188,218 | 1,183,032) — 94 — 
Printing, newspaper. eceeccoascoesce 200 43, 038 43, 020 —0. 2 1, 627, 502 1, 583, 512 | —2,7 1A 
Chemicals and allied products __..__. 225 74,074; 73,939) —0.2/| 2, 162,850 | 2,185,874 +11 
Olbemicai.............42-.:......2- 89} 20,647! 20,690) +02] 516,063 | 527,809 12 3 
Fertilizers__................._..__- 80 4, 355 4,755| +9.2 88, 988 95,742; +76 
Petroleum refining................. g6| 49,072) 48,404| —1. 2) 1,557,799 | 1, 562, 323 10,3 : 
Stone, 1e, clay, and glass products.______ 573 | 96,607/ 97,859) +1.3/| 2,450,000 | 2,533,613 45.4 R 
“y Wis cred dado 00 a lp Lote, 77| 24,570| 24,574/ +) 704, 696 | 720, 966 2.3 
Brick. tile, and terra cotta_.._.___- 316| 30,272) 30,452) +06] 766,542| 772,945 10,8 Au: 
SS ae oe gr 45 8,331} 10,131] +21.6] 188,426) 244,481) +297 u 
GE Rbirnkkdubtcnepcapebnen den 135 33, 434 32,702} —2.9 790, 336 795, 221 +0, 6 tw 
Metal products, other than iron and dec 
feed EP? 1:3 TT RT 48{ 12,670; 12,690) —O08{ 274,690/ 977,183) +09 
Stamped and enameled ware_-____- 48| 12,670} 12,630) —O3| 274,630/ 277,183 0.9 per 
Tobacco products..._____._.___ 197| 49,963| 49,677) —0.9! 744,500} 746,085; +409 CON 
a and smoking tobacco and ear 
ore dhever 5 ig inne 36 9, 112 8,892} —24] 136,132| 142,200; +44 
Cigans and cigarettes..........____ 161| 33,856} 33,685| —0.5] 608,428) 603,826) —0.8 em 
Vehicles for land transportation._____ gas} 407,716 | 410,035 | +0.6 (11,956,207 |12,045,704; 6.1 we 
Automobiles. ORAS... PLIGG 222 214 480 47, 988 +14 6 008, 397 oom 308 +7.7 ] 
biisotesccade 4 44 _- —1,2 
arb bine: and repairing, electric- nu 
3 @et 8 jen ee 180} 16,511} 16,464) —O4] 483,948) 455,151; +4.9 ins 
oo building and repairing, steam- 
nc tna ine a RA 444] 145,219] 144,248} —0.7| 3,920,238 | 4,064,145) +5.4 she 
industries...._________ 378| 185,571} 185,201| —0.2| 5,069,857 | 5,088,065 | +0. En 
magecal any limpiements___-_--.___- 108 17, 18, 399 | +3.2 447, 366 477, 156 +6.7 Steg 
#1 machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies. Sk dilitin Side ace 115| 79,9080] 79,287) +0.2]| 2,138, 509) 2,121,848) —05 me 
PLS TRS: 34 5, 327 6,494) +11.4] 165,962] 184,942) +11.4 
Rubber boots and shoes... ......... li | 13, 404 9,552 | —29.2]} 328, 221,450} —32.7 snc 
Automobile tires__............-..-- 72 48,230} +9. 1] 1,272, 761] 1,407,776| +10.' f 
Shipbuilding, steel ................ 38 | 25,134] 23,289) —7.3| 716,342] 674,803; —538 : 
- wl 
WeRas tinks el pa olka | 8, 55 489, oo ja, 426, 229 +0, 2 |58, 849, 252 Pt, 088, 490 | $3.7 tot 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 12, 
of 
Ps 
. 1) 
sid 
ple 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1924—Concluded 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
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Number on pay roll | 
























































| ‘ Amount of pay roll 
_Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division | lish- _ — 
|ments| July August, July, August, 
: 1924 1924” | Change) "j 994 1924 | Change 
i Na i nos wigccltniy nivel 1,106 | 332, 860 332, 075 —0. 2 |$7, 391, 115 |$7, 594, 809 +2.8 
Middle Atlantic...................-. 2,155 | 729,928 | 728,374 | —0O. 2 /18, 802, 228 |19, 283, 221 +2.6 
East North Central_...............-- 2,292 | 753,932} 761,367 | +1. 0 |19, 906, 837 |21, 118, 617 +6. 1 
West North Central................- 764 | 132,772] 131,142] —1.2| 3, 147, 203 | 3, 156,005 +0.3 
South Aglammiie. ..................-.. 902 |; 200,621 | 200,901 | +0.2/ 3,471, 980 | 3, 555, 301 +2. 4 
East South Central-................- 348 80, 125 81,577 | +1.81] 1,408, 065 | 1, 496, 698 +6.3 
West South RE OBL Vicdcdc. cen aceed 301 67, 090 67, 846 +1.1 1] 1, 383, 304 | 1, 450, 714 +49 
pS | a Pe 135 24, 166 24, 313 +0. 6 640, 116 642, 012 +0.3 
PRR nacensccetcnsbecccehne-s| UE 101, 098 100, 544 —0. 5 | 2, 698, 404 | 2, 734, 963 +14 
SI itil sous iicenumane ante 8,555 2,422, 592 |2,498,229/ +0.2 6s, 849, 252 |61, 032, 460 | +8.7 








Employment on Class I Railroads 














June 15, 1904......2-.. 2222-22222. bis 1,7 
PER EE | eee 1,7 








1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 








Comparison of Employment in August, 1924, and August, 1923 


REPORTS are available from 5,874 establishments for a comparison 

of employment and pay-roll totals between August, 1924, and 
August, 1923. These reports, from identical establishments in the 
two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 15 per cent in employment, a 
decrease of 17.2 per cent in pay-roll totals, and a decrease of 2.6 
per cent in per capita earnings. ‘The total number of employees 
covered by this comparison in August, 1924, was 1,808,169, whose 
earnings in one week amounted to $46,150,846, while the number of 
employees in August, 1923, was 2,127,590, and their earnings in one 
week amounted to $55,735,022. 

Each of the nine geographical divisions shows a large decrease in 
number of employees in this yearly comparison, and in all but one 
instance in total pay rolls as well, the small Mountain Division 
showing an increase of 2.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. The New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States, the East North Central 
States, and the South Atlantic States show the largest losses in employ- 
ment, in the order named, while the same divisions with one exception 
show the largest decreases in pay-roll totals. 

There were increases in employment in August, 1924, as compared 
with August, 1923, in 5 of the 52 industries, and increases in pay-roll 
totals in 8 industries. Cane-sugar refining leads both in increased 
employment and in increased pay-roll totals with percentages of 
13.9 and 22.9, respectively; automobile tires follow with increases 
of 11.6 per cent and 16.6 per cent, respectively; and newspaper 
Pree, book and job printing, and cement also show increases in 

oth items. Cigars, baking, and confectionery, while showing con- 
siderable increase in pay-roll. totals, show slightly decreased em- 


ployment. 
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The rubber boot and shoe industry shows the astounding decreas. 
in this 12-month comparison of nearly 60 per cent both in employmen; 
and earnings, while the carriage, shirt and collar, machine-tool, anc 
foundry and machine-shop industries show decreases of from 25 to 33) 
per cent. in both employment and-earnings. Agricultural implemen, 
and. steel shipbuilding belong te this group as to decreased employ- 
ment but their decreases im pay-roll totals were smaller while, 5) 
the other hand, cotton goods and carpets belong to the group as 
to decreased pay-roll totals, their decreases in employment were 
smaller. 
Considering the industries by groups we find only one of the 
nite “a3 showing inereased employment in the 12-month 
eriod. s is the paper and printing group, with an increase of 
4 per cent, and this group also shows increased pay-roll totals of 
3.6 per cent. The only other increase shown in the group totals is 
8.6 per cent in pay-rolf totals in the tobacco group. 
1e greatest group decreases in employment in the year’s time 
were 21.5 per cent in the iron and steel group, and 17.1 per cent each 
in the textile and the vehicle group. These three groups also shvow 
by far the largest decreases in pay-roll totals, the de ‘reases being in 
each case several points greater than the decreases in employment. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST, 1923, AND AUGUST, 1924 



































| 
eS pay Amount of pay roll 

Estab- | Per | Per 
Industry lish- |-——-~—-— ——~| cent of cent of 

ments August, August, | ehenge August, August, | ehange 

1923 1924 1923 1924 
animes , ars ae ; 
’ | / 

Food and kindred ‘products. ......__. 611 155,265| 144459| —7.0 les, 802, $43 ($3, 656, 594 —3.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._| 79 | 88 800| 79,413 | —10-6| 2 152, 978'| 1,945,119 | - 9.7 
Cc OGRE 5. 254. 34,-4- sb -- 78 10, 216 9,846 | —3. 6 179, 084 183, 540 | 2.5 
I 6 nc Sins Sd ndees 4 won 27 2, 699 2,500; —7.4 77, 596 75,405 | —2.8 
PO idbdeed. cdb6d. Daddios. eit 207 12, 556 11, 461 —B.7 321, 417 309, 012 | -3.9 
0 ee oe ae 209 32, 207 31, 229 —3. 0 818, 129 832, 324 1.7 
Sugar refining, cane_...........-... 11 8,787 |~ 10,010 | +13. 9 253, 189 311, 194 +22, 9 

Textiles and their products__________ 1,258 | 446,084/ 369,949 —1I7.1/ 9,001,708 | 7,208,997) —19.9 

NOs . detnrddu tes cve ewe 227 | +144,664/| 112,346 | —22.3 | 2,528,510) 1,725,588 | ~—31.8 
Hosiery and Knit goods...___-.__.. 58, 902 46, 086°} —2h 7 975, 013 785, 404 ~2 
Deans nabde toms ecb aep ad 181 47, 959 43,972 | —&3 996, 824 908, 77 —* 4 
and worsted goods...__.__. 127 51, 415 44,305 | —13. 8 }.1,183,317 } 1,022,361.) —13.6 
Carpets and@rugs__..-.....-..-..:. 22 21, 261 18,146 | —14.7 570, 934 408, 034 | —28.5 
g and finishing textiles_ _____ 65 23, 642 2,728 | —81 515, 274 492, 484 —4 4 
in ale an thaintis ob - oy ent 175 51, 638 46,532 | ~—929°) 1, 384, 944 | 1,199,054 | —10.2 
Sbirts and colfars................-. 84 22,856 | 16,908 | —25.6| 317,117 228,989 | + —27.4 
Clothing, wormen’s.._._..........- 115 12, 483 16, 529 | —15.7 340, 192 8,422; —123 
Millinery and | ace goods. _.......- 66 11, 274 9,297 | —17.5 239, 583 189,292) —21.0 

Iron and steel and their products____. 934 | 454,760 | 356,854) —21. 5 13, 287, 628 | 9,961,984. —25.4 
Iron and steel... .................- 161 | 230,445 | 184,806 | —19.8 | 6,785,408 | 5,191,002 | —23.5 
Structural ironwork. ......._...__- 107 15, 952 13, 733 | —-139 443, 967 376, 161 —15.3 
Foundry and machine-shop 

MGUOR. HA Gelcbin besésuededi 421 149,143 | 107,715 | —27.8 | 4,372,711 | 2,937, 856 —32.8 
po a ee a ee ae ee 24 11, 566 | —11.3 318, 894 258, 284 —19.0 
Machine tools..-.......---.--.--.- 65 | 10,586} 7,407| —29.7/ 307,202 | 206,830) —327 
Steam ‘and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus_.-___-__- 76 19, 919 17, 842 | —10.4 590, 988 525,710 | —11.0 
ude bu AMA donoth eebueende 80 15, 729 785 | —12.4 408, 4.58 365,482} —10.5 
Lumber and its products____.. __.__. 578 | 118,986} 108,840) ~—7.6 | 2,616, 81 | 2,444,572 —6.6 
pSawitilis 222.2... 1. 193 B 620 674 | -—6.8 | 1,262,636 | 1, 150, 344 —8.9 

tbe, atlw ok. OS REE 165 620 126; —6.3 576, 864 568, 460 —1.5 

SION Se idbk seth cosine vdgod | 34, 540 31, 040 | —10: 1 777, 181 725, 768 —6.6 

Leather and its products... ..... .....| 275} 109 597] 05,319) —12.0 027 | 2,181,470) —12.3 
CAMEL bickantnetbnwncacaos 117 26, 577 22,213 | —16.4 651, 391 544,779 | —16.4 
Boots and shoes............---.--- 158 83, 020 73, 106 | —11.9 | 1, 836, 636 | 1, 636,691 | —10.9 
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‘OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
ae WEEK EACH IN AUGUST, 1923, AND AUGUST, 1924—Concluded 
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i men pay Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- | cent of |-—— cent of 
shar > hangea 
ments August, | | August, change t, | August, change 
1923 1924 )2: | 1924 
Paper and a (ET a Ae Face 588 109, 298 109, 741 +0. 4 |$3, 211, 445 les. 328, 327 +-3.6 
Pye pi Sebi hikbiasossber- 135 | 42,035 | 40,985 | 2.6 | 1,086, 648 | 1,065,861 | 9 —2.7 
Paper a a ode 116} 12.852 12,033} —6.4| 250,132] °248' 15 —42 
Printing, hook and job... -...__._- 183 | 22,779 23, 541 +3. 6 717, 316 787, 531 +9.8 
Printing, newspaper............... 154 | 31, 692 33, 232 +4.9 | 1,149,349 | 1, 236, 783 +7.6 
| 
Chemicals and allied products... __- 157 | 48,245 41,189) —147 | 1,381,4°4 | 1, 205, 578 —9.5 
(Ree titdien oth dacnatien ge dives 57 | 138,126; 11,202; —147 337, 850 306, 562 —9.3 
yestlleete 120 sodedee cn scc- ween - 66) 5,166) 4,028] —22.0 101, 848 82,065] ~19.4 
Petroleum refining...-............. 34 29, 953 25,909 | —13..5 891, 786 $16, 951 —8.4 
sone, clay, and glass products...__| 492 | 68,112 | 63,462} -—6.8| 1,810,296 1,687,159| —6.8 
yo pes Pipa 63 | 16,797 16,898 | +0.6 492, 019 497, 235 +1,1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta________- 246 | 19,415) 18,826 —3.0 504, 865 488,488 —3.2 
pO ee eS a 36 | 7, 829 7, 580 —3.2 201. 871 186, 079 —7.8 
GE  ondeaednidesnannencwpuisennd 77 | 24, 071 | 20,158 | —16.3 611, 471 515, 350 —15.7 
steel......----- ibe | 11,389 10, 010 267,629 | 228, 15.7 
Stamped and enameled ware oe | 32 | 11, 389 | 10,010 | —12..1 267, 629 225, 572 —15,7 
Mobacco products.._...._.__.___..... 165} 30,514, 30,208! —1.0/ 500,300! 549,972/ +6.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
snuff... sceeewese-------------| 27] 3140} 2908) =7.4) 47,811 47, 755 —0.1 
Cigars and cighrettes.............. | 138) 27,3741 27,300 —0.3 | 452, 579 495, 517 +9. 5 
Vehicles for land transportation __.__ 576 401, 885 | 383,363 | —17. 1 |12, 828,481 | 9, 850, 611 —23. 2 
Automobiles | lh, a 157 248, 573 212, 231 | —14.6 | 8, 400, 854 | 6, 407, 319 —23.7 
Carriages and wagons..............| 35| 2,301} 1,680 | —27.0| " 51,983 37,812 | —27.3 
Car building and repairing, electric-} | 
ite hocneawe 135 | 13, 931 | 12,237 | —12,2 406, 063 360, 577 —11,2 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
| Nee a, ee a | 249 | 137,080 107,21: —21.8 | 3, 964, 581 | 3, 044, 903 —23. 2 
Miscellaneous industries............| 278 | 173,505} 148,325 | —17.1 | 4,653,980 | 3,958,117] —15.0 
Agricultural implements___--...._- | 69 | 20,008 14,915) —25.4; 519,611 | 397,732] —23.5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
ene Se... 55............... | 96) 80,974) 70,707 | —12.7 | 2,257,260 | 1,941,272] —140 
Pianos and organs._............._. 23 | 6, 404 | 5,577 | — 12, 9 171, 404 161, 214 —5.9 
iubber boots and shoes-_-_-__....__- } 7} 15, 890 | 6,724 | —57.7 404, 034 164, 747 — 59, 2 
Automobiletires..............-.-.- | 65| 25,417| 28366) +11.6| 684,584 | 798,319| +16.6 
Shipbuilding, steel. ............._- | 28} 24,817) 17,536| —29.3| 617,087! 494, 833 —19.8 
—— } EE a 
See eee | 5, 874 2, 127, 590 (1, 808,169 | —15. 0 | 55, 735, 022 146, 150, 846 —17.2 

































Recapitulation by ee Divisions 
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Geographic division | 

| 
8 + EE EES 288,383 | 233,640 | —19.0 | 6,755,004 | 5,310,751 | —21.4 
Middle Atlamtic....................- 1,632 | 695,526 | 584,020 | —16. 0 |18, 899,344 |15, 565,438 | —I7.6 
East North Central................_- 1,588 | 702,175 | 597,897 | —14. 9 '20, 504, 004 [16, 706,207 | —18.9 
West North Central. _............._. 556 | 108,004 | 96,362] —10.8 | 2, 561, 059 | 2,345,206 | —8.4 
it | ae 608 | 153,076 | 133,844 | —12.6 | 2,724, 473 | 2, 397, 073 | —120 
ast South Central..-............__- 199 54,478 | 47,822) ~12.2 T oa 036 873,291 | —14.6 
West South Central__..____- vol. ae 165 41, 473 38,395} —7.4 914, 965 847, 365 —7.4 
 -&) SSS Pe ee 90 15,895 | 15,445] —2.8 414, 156 425, 906 +2.8 
0 SE 319 68,580 | 60,744} —11.4 | 1,849, 981 | 1, 679, 609 —9, 2 
ae Be a le 5, 874 2, 127,590 1,808,169 | —15.0 (58, 735, 022 46,150,846  —I17.2 











Employment on Class I Railroads 
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Per Capita Eamings 
ER capita earnings increased in August, 1924, as compared it} 
July, in 37 of the 52 industries here considered; in 1 indust), 
there was no change, and in 14 industries per capita earnings (¢. 
creased. 

In this monthly comparison the women’s clothing industry |oadg 
all others, with a seasonal increase of 21 per cent. The iron nq 
steel industry is second, with an increase of 13.7 per cent, followed 
by boots and shoes, furniture, chewing and smoking tobacco, pot. 
tery, silk goods, woolen and worsted goods, automobiles, dyeing 
and finishing textiles, hosiery and knit goods, electric-railroad ca; 
repairing, cane sugar refining, and steam-railroad car building and 
repairing, all with increases of over 4 per cent, the first named having 
an increase of 8.1 per cent. 

The decreases in per capita earnings were all under 3 per cent, 
except one of 4.9 per cent in the rubber boot and shoe industry, one 
of 4 per cent in the shirt and collar industry, and one of 3.3 per cent 
in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 


Comparing per capita earnings in August, 1924, and in August, 
1923, 29 industries show increases in 1924, the only one of unusual 


size being 13.5 per cent in steel shipbuilding. 


Among the 23 industries showing decreased per capita earnings 


in the yearly comparison the carpet industry shows the largest 
decrease, 16.2 per cent, followed by cotton goods, 12.1 per cent, and 
automobiles with a decrease of 10.7 per cent. 









































COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST, 1924, WITH JULY, 1924, AND 
AUGUST, 1923 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change August, change Aucust, 
1924, ewe 1924, compared 
with— with— 
Industry . Industry 
July, | August, July, |August, 
1924 1923 1924 | 1923 
| 

Clothing, women’s.-..-.......-.--- +21. 0 +4.0 || Paper boxes-_....................- +1.7 2.3 
Iron and steel....................- +13. 7 —4.6 || Shipbuilding, steel__.............. +1.7 13.5 

Boots and shoes__.......---..---- +8. 1 +1.2 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Mic: dccctadesiinbiite an nikeemeb-ore +7. 5 +3.9 a es +1.6; —-7.0 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Petroleum refining................ $1.5) +59 
Sl sngeiirancetistimoatiaie +7.0 +7.8 || Automobile tires_................- +1.4 +4. 5 
St tittee cent aie simalenie hebalmageeal +6. 7 “Fb & RRR SEP SS ye ot Pe +1.3 +5.3 
lati PAE SE AC aR eee Pom! +6. 4 —0.5 ||) Stamped and enameled ware-.....- 41.2}; -41 
Woolen and worsted goods_-....... +6. 4 SR Re 0 Se PEARS Se Ca oe +0.6| —-87 
ODE. <n ~ n-ne ne ceeccnene +6.2] —10.7|' Printing, book and job._.........- +0.6; +60 
D and finishing textiles_..._- +6. 2 +4. 0 |; Clothing, men’s.-._..............- 40.4; -03 
Hosiery and knit goods___-.-._._- +5. 7 —3.6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._.__- +0. 2 | 0.2 
Car building and repairing, elec- Pianos and orgams...............- Q | +80 
tric-railroad . ................... +5. 3 +1.1 || Cigars and cigarettes.............. —0. 2} +9, 8 
Sugar refining, cane............... +5, 1 +7.9 || Machine tools _-_--...............-- —0.3) 43 
Car building and repairing, steam- Lumber, sawmills .__..........._. —0.3 | 2.3 
SII eons qranennniiiieeeianenmeniiien +41 —1.8 || Steam fittings and steam and , 
Paper and pulp-..................- +3. 8 —0. 2 hot-water heating apparatus____- —0.4 —0. 

RE PRR. Brie ERG EE +3. 6 +0. 1 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Cotton goods..................... +3.5}] —12.1 and supplies .......... 1. ere —1.0 “1. 
—- implements_......... +3. 3 Se Rh re aaa —1.4 +3.3 
ee eile eR Le Sepee s Airgtaa d+ 8 +2.9 .. Bee lps lineal all Gaia es —1.8 +4.9 
Lumber, millwork_............... +26 +5. 2 || Confectionery...................- —2.0 +6.4 
Structural ironwork.............- +2. 5 ee Ie a ihe ek i ienainlalin a —2.4 +4.9 
Cc and wagons. ........... +2.4 —0.4 || Millinery and lace goods -_--..._.-- —25, —42 
Cc TSS Saeeaee eS ° +2.3| -—16.2)| Printing, newspaper ......2.....- —25, +26 
CE Rs Re +2.3 +0. 5 |; Slaughtering and meat packing....| —3. 3 +10 
shies etna detente +23} +2.1 || Shirts and collars_................ —4.0) —29 
Din cascmeskecspidewcscaml +2.1 +6.3 || Rubber boots and shoes. _.....__- —4.9 | —3, 4 

i No change 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


REFORIS in percentage terms from 6,000 establishments show a 

definite increase in August both in full-time operation and in 
full-capacity operation. Four per cent of the reporting establish- 
ments were idle, 55 per cent were operating on a full-time schedule and 
41 per cent on a part-time schedule, while 34 per cent had a full normal 
number of employees, and 62 per cent were operating with a reduced 
force. 

The establishments in operation were employing 77 per cent of 
their normal full force of employees, and these employees were work- 
ing an average of 88 per cent of full time. This is a gain of 3 per 
cent in capacity operation and a gain of 1 per cent in f ull-time opera- 
tion over the reports made by a slightly smaller number of establish- 
ments in July, and is a return to the average of full-time operation 
gy in June and to the average of capacity operation reported 
In Lay. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC. 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1924 











| | Per cent of | Average Per cent of | Average 


























reporting | ments =~ offull | ments of full 
operated || _| operated 
Industry | in estab- | in estab- 
| lish- || ish- 
| = td | Full | Part | ments Rud Rich ments 
ber | idle || time | time | .~"3 ity ity ma 
=~ 
Food and kindred products... _.___. | 70s | 2) 54) 44) 86 || 36/ 63 | 78 
Slaughtering and meat packing. _| he ae | 38 62 | 87 || 27 73 | 81 
Confectionery. ..........--....--- 185 | 2) 39) 59) 84 || 14 84 | 67 
es mks iaderdplcnaattes 5 ee a Je) 97 | 61 39 | 87 
i a eee 238 | 2]; 40; 58} 78 | 40 59 82 
EE ee a eee 174 | 2 || 80 | 18 96 || 43 55 79 
Sugar refining, came..............| 16 |..58.--. | 80; 2 90 | 80 20 90 
Textiles and their Products_.....__. 1, 036 6| 46| 48 8 | 28) 66 73 
Cotteth- 90000. osaceess.2-- cect: 248 | 11 | 40 49 81 || 37 52 72 
Hosiery and knit goods_.........-. 157 | 4 34 61 80 || 21 75 71 
_  SSRetS? SRR EER 131 | 5 | 65 31 95} 21 7 75 
Woolen and worsted goods... ... 136 | 1 | 60; 39 90 | 33 66 78 
Carpets and rugs__........------- 31 }......... 62; 38 86 | 24 76 58 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -__--. 68 | 1 26 | 72 82 | 12 87 64 
Clothing, men’s. ........------.-- 157 | 4 50 46 87 | 30 66 78 
Shirts and collars_............-..-- 34 | 15 | 29 56 86 | 35 50 83 
Clothing, women’s-_...........-.-- 45 | 2 56 42 88 || 24 73 70 
Millinery and lace goods... ...--_- 39 | 3 36 62 77 | 23 74 66 
Iron and steel and their products ...| 1, 048 $ | 47) 50 6} 19| 78 67 
Iron and steel. ............-...... 132 16 35 49 7 612 72 65 
Structural ironwork..-........... 108 |.....-.-- 72 28 94} 24 76 75 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 
TERR ESE eS See 493 47 52 86 19 80 66 
oR ee TE TER ae 19 81 7 | 9 91 66 
Machine tools... .............---- 127 | 50 49 88 |) 9 91 49 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus.. .. --- 91 1 52 47 88 || 42 57 82 
i (A Mae reererigry 65 3 26 71 77|| @ 74 75 
Lumber and its products _........__ 816 | 5 59 36 9 || 47 48 84 
Lumber, sawmills_............._- 364 | 8 61 31 94 || 59 32 92 
Lumber, millwork............._- 170 | 6 75 19 85 |} 55 39 78 
a 282 1 46| 53 87 || 37) 72 7 
Leather and its products. ..._...__. 224 5 67 38 89 || a1 74 72 
EE ciennile tusiioookiecaied 86 13 66 21 94 | 3 74 
Boots and shoes...-....-..--.---- 138 if) 61| 49 86 || 26] 73 76 
Paperand printing _................ 527 3 69 28 93 | 51 48 87 
ss  tecnwwicrandne 139 9 62 29 88 | 46 45 &8 
Pasar eeeel, ..............-.-.--. 92 2 50 48 89 33 65 80 
ting, book and job........--- 176 1 66 33 | 94 || 38 61 83 
Printing, newspaper - ---.-.-.----- BD Ln cousnie 98 3 | 100 |} 88 12 97 




















’ Less than one half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC. 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST, 1924—Concluded 









































{| | b 
| Percentof | ay | Percent of | 4 cor. 
Establishments |} establish- | per cent'|| establish | orate 
reporting ments | offull 4) ments of full 
| operating— | time } operating— capacit 
Hace L operated 0 | Operated 
Industry } hw me | | in estab 
: ish- lish- 
— en aoe — — fom alt ments 
: || time | time | operat- ity | ite | OPerat- 
ber idle | ing | ity | ity | ~s 
: me | = 
Chemicals and allied products_____- 139 4. 66. 29 88 37 58 72 
eee 56 4 | 64 32 92 | 29 68 71 
Forvtilisemse, 2... ....+.--245.- Live 44 g | 45 46 74 ‘| 18 73 55 
Petroleum refining __.--......_.-- | apart 92 | Ss 98 |, 72 28 
! 
Stone, clay ,and glass products._.___ 432 5 67 28. 92 |) 48 47 84 
bet a ee 22... 89 11 99 |) 83 17 
Brick, tile, and terracotta... _. 234 4 72| 24 92); 452 44 85 
DE Wise ac eGesadeitrice oe tae: tore OP Lcatmeivnull 30 | 70 82 | 18 83 
NINE Apintttp cebinidindsceabetse 4 94 13 || 55 32 90 30| 57 75 
Metal products other thaniron and 
STE a Pepe So ae oe 30 Th 47 47 80 17 77 
Stamped and enameled ware. _- 30 7] 47 47 90 17 77 f 
Tobacco products... ee 126 12 | 60 28 93 19 69 77 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
peel... Ssh ii. 2. ch. Bids 28 4 43 54 86 | 18 79 7] 
Cigarsand cigarettes .___......__. 92 14 65 21 95 | 20 66 79 
VehiclesforIandtransportation.....| 674 1) 6 45 91/ 38 61 Is 
Autemobilles -__....--.--2-- 2.22 149 4|| 30] 66 79||} 8] 88 
Carriages and wagons__........_. 33 6 64 30 90 || 21 73 66 
Car building and repairing. elee- 
tric-railroad died ddltlens @ «idle ceiditlels < gee {| 79 21 97 63 37 93 
Car building and repairing, \ | 
steam-raitroad-................- 357 @ | 52 48 93 | 42 57 s4 
: i i] 
Miscellaneousindustries__.....___ 241 6 52 42 8); 28 72 71 
parame oe tes lements._...___- 65 il 42 48 85 15 74 68 
ectrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies ----............... 70 ij, 4 56 87 26 73 73 
Pianos and organs_............._- 18 1c au... ou) 67 33 91 44 56 RE 
Rubber boots and shoes__.______. 8 25] 25 50 ae 75 80 
Automobile tires................| 58 7 sO| 34 91 29| 64 78 
Shipbuilding, steel .........5.___- Bat eet” 91 i) 93. Mesanabo2 106 7 
ES RE ae j 5, 992 ‘| 55| 4 88 || | 62 17 


























1Less than one-halfof1 per cent. 
Wage Changes 


TWELVE establishments in eight industries reported wage-rate 
’ increases during the month ending August 15, while 77 estab- 
lishments in 23 industries reported wage-rate decreases. 
The inereases affected over 4,000 employees and averaged 13.4 per 
cent, while the deereases affected 22,623 employees and averaged 9. 
er cent. 
r The industries most concerned in the decreases were iron and steel, 


cotton goods, lumber (sawmills), and hosiery and knit. goods. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1924 


























































! J Tees i ter 
Establish- Amount of increase | Employees affected 
ments rdécrscin  —— 
Tr wage rates a 
| | er cent— 
| ‘ re 
Industry ened | T In estab- 
er re- | Total |lishments —_ 
bt ne porting num- | report- "lich 
| ber |"Grde| Ratige | Average ber Lyi | ment 
eS crease decrease | T°POr 
© linwage inwage | ‘8 
rates rates 
Increases | 
) | | 
Percent) Percent | | 
ConfecHOMOEY.neecu--co-an---------| 245 2 4-8) 53) 15] i3|  () 
jromand st@@h.. ie 198 i 15 | 15.0'} 2,989 | 100 (1) 
Fi nndry and machine-shop Reet: 675 3 5-10 | 9.9) 519 58 | (*) 
printing, book and job___........._-- 242 2) 10+10.8 10. 3 50 31 | (1) 
Printing, MewSpaper_................- 200 1 6.7 | 6.7 285 40 | 1 
Bee tile, and terra cotta__.._._____ | 316 2 10-20 | 13. 6 28 19/ (@) 
ook eat REE tt | 185 2 5-10 | $1 78 13 | % 
sutomobiie tes .----2.2--222s f 72 i 10 10.0} 100) 6} ¢@) 
Decreases 
; 
Per c nt | Per cent 
Slaughtering and meat packing._____. 83 1 3 | 3: 0 100 17 | @) 
ComeneGts Bh Ahi -.. aataiinsemuis-t } 326 12 &. 5-20 12.5). 5, 141 838 | 3 
Hosiery and knit Srods........-.----. 259 10 iiC4 %7| 2,960 95 | { 
Silk goods . See nadibiina ee. dh 193 ] 10 | 10, 0 SO 71 (*) 
Carpets and rugs...-..--.-..s-.-... | 32 1 i} 10} 310) 91 , 
Dyeing and pe textiles. __ —_ SH 1] 15 |} 15. 0| 122 100 | (4) 
Shirts and collars... ....-..-.a.c-.....| 95 1 10 10.0 an 60 () 
renee @O00E. 6.5... .....--4--- nas 198 13 | 3-10 7.5 | 6,13 94 (@) 
Structural ironw ork __ a: ‘ 143 1 4] 4.0) 82 9 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop products: | 675 3 5-b0} 6.0} 75 60 () 
Machine-toolg.. o..-......22...2.--2-| 169 2!) 10 | 10. 0 | 41 | 36 (1) 
Lumber, SW@iliS. once sel 430 3 5-10. 4 | 9. 9 | 4, 059 | 8G 
Lumber, millworte.................. 2! 253 3! 8-10 | 9. 4 243 77 L 
po EE a er 371 2 10 | 10. o'| 165 55 (*‘) 
LR hk, A ~ im cenevititibthinidisé j 124 1 4) 4 0} 120 91 (h) 
hoots and shoes - ———————— 205 | 3 2. 5-10 | 62) 627 34 (*) 
Fertilizers... . _. I) sep] SO} =. 980 30 | L 
Brick, tile, and terracotta.._.._._._...| 316 j 2 10 | 10. 5} 216 97 | L 
want. —- 45 | 1 10 | 10. 0° 118 56 l 
ko ne aaa 135 | 1 12, 5 | 12.0} 490 94 
Electrical. mashinery, apparatus, and. | 
ee 115 | 1 3} 1.3; 995 83 L 
Rubber boots. and’shoes_________- 11} | 12) i2.0 190 85 2 
Automobile Cires....-............ 72} 1 10 10. 0 73 8 (‘) 











! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Index of Employment in Manufacturing Establishments 


NDEX numbers for Angust, 1924, for each of the 52 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Siatistics, together with a 
veneral index for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the 
following table in’ comparison with index numbers for daly, 1924, 
and August, 1923. 
The general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Siatis- 
ties for August, 1924, is 85.0. 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1924 4 
COMPARED WITH JULY, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1923 


[Monthly average 1923= 100.0] 


g 




























































































1923 1924 1923 1994 
Industry ‘ ‘ Industry _ Ci ines q 
u- u- Au- Ay. 
gust July gust gust July ros 
Ju 
General index___.___....._..-.. 99.7 | 84.8 | 85.0 || Paper and printing_____.._____- 99.5 | 97.5] 975 
aper and pulp___......._- --| 101.7 | 91.2 | 91.9 re 
Food and kindred ucts. ... 101.6 | 94.4 | 94.6 1 SRR 100.9 | 93.1 | 96.1 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Printing, book and job___.-..| 98. 5 |100. 0 | 99.9 
it per 1 ccminnateadll 102. 2 | 92.1 | 90.5 Printing, newspaper....__.-- 98. 3 /102. 8 | 102.5 co 
Confectionery.....-.........- 8 | 77.9] 85.2 
EID. Unckssdconnoncamel 110. 9 }113. 8 |112. 4 |} Chemicals and allied products__.| 98.9 | 83.7 84 
«ee ee: Ee 106. 5 } 91.9 | 94.9 |, a RSG neg teat 98.1) 84.9 851 (Fre 
. SES ee See 104. 1 {102.3 |100. 8 RE eee ee 90. 4 | 57.4 | 62.7 ti 
Sugar refining, cane.......... 90. 8 |108. 5 |103, 3 Petroleum refining.........-.- 103. 6 | 93.7 | 92.4 
Textiles and their products_.... 97.3 | 78.5 | 80.7 || Stone, clay, and glass products __| 102.1 | 93.7 95.5 
Cotton goods___.............- 93.9 | 73. 74.5 REGAL Se shette AG Dalp 101. 2/102. 1 \102,2 
Hosiery and knit goods......- 98.2 | 77.0] 79.8 Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 109. 3 |102. 3 | 102.9 
Re as aE 99. 5 | 87.7] 91.2 WN nisl nxamatiaismameaathe 103. 8 | 91. 4 j11L.1 
Woolen and worsted goods...| 99.4 | 81.2} 82.3 STAND acon tha llistinvenchimabion 94.6) 83.2) 81.4 
Carpets and PUBS an 100. 4 | 79.3 | 82.7 | | 
Dyeing and fi ing textiles_| 95.3 | 80.8] 78.8 |] Metal products, other than iron 
Clothing, men’s_........---.. 100. 8 | 90.3 | 89.3 Geen... . dit oc uk~-.- | 98.0] 81.3 | 81.9 
Shirts and collars_...........- 94.4 | 76.4} 69.7 Stamped and enameled ware.; 93.0/ 81 81.0 
Clothing, women’s_._......-- 98.5} 71.3] 81.9 
Millinery and lace goods._...| 99. 2 | 81.2] 82.3 || Tobacco products.._._____....._-_- 94.5] 93.1 | 92.5 
| Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their products} 102.3 | 80.4 | 78.9 bacco and snuff__. _....---- 97.7 | 97.2 | 948 
Iron and steel. _...........--- 103. 3 | 84.4 | 82.1 Cigars and cigarettes... .--- 93.9] 92.6 92.2 july 
Structural ironwork_...-..__- 104.1 | 91.5] 91.9 jus 
Foundry and machine-shop Vehicles for land transportation} 101.8 | 83.6 83.7 July 
products_.................. 104.0 | 76.7 | 75.4 Automobiles_.............--- 99.7 | 82.4 | 83.6 
Hardware. _.................. 101. 8 | 85.0 | 83.1 Carriages and wagons... -.-_- 99.6 | 76.4 | 73.7 
Machine tools__._..........-. 81.7 | 78.8 1 68,2 Car buildi repairing 
Steam and steam andl electric-railroad............ 100.7 | 87.8 | 87.5 
hot-water ng apparatus) 102.2 | 93.5 | 94.4 Car building and repairing, 
end Mbascicnnbideudbes 94.6 | 71.5) 81.3 steam-railroad.............. 103. 0 | 84.4 | 83.8 ‘i 
: wy 
Lumber and its products....... 102. 4 | 92.7 | 92.6 |} Miscellaneous industries...._..| 95.6 | 81.7 | 80.2 June 
uum ber, sa ee es 103. 5 | 98. 2 | 92.7 — implements.. ..| 94.1 | 64.7 | 66.8 July 
Lumber, millwork. .......... 102. 6 | 97.8 | 97.8 Electrical machinery, appa- 
po, Ee a | 100. 1 | 87.9 | 89.1 ratus, and supplies........- 100. 7 | 87. 2 | 87.4 
Pianos and orgams............| 100.8 | 80.9 | 9.1 
Leather and its products____._.. 98.5 | 88.2 | 87.3 Rubber boots and shoes. ._-.. 98.1 | 62.6 | 443 
eS eee a 97.4 | 81.1 | 82.0 Automobile tires._..........- 84.2 | 90.0) 98.2 
Boots and shoes__._.......... 99.5 | 83,9 | 89.0 Shipbuilding, steel...........| 96, 2 | 80.0) 742 
The following table shows the general index of employment in 
ay eres eS aa me from June, 1914, to August, 1924, bused 
on figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, J' NE, 
1914, TO AUGUST, 1924 
[Monthly average 1923= 100.0] July, 
ae see " i June 
=. : July, 
Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 in| 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
SE nwacqcdnedh sc ccegnecsenegslnopnad 91. 9) 104. 6} 117. 0} 115. 5} 110.1) 116.1) 76. 87. 98.0) 95.4 
), _. _, RPP REST Mss: cn ksies SESse8 92. 9} 107. 4) 117. 5| 114. 7| 103. 2) 115. 6) 82. 87. 99. 6} 96.6 
SRM AI SST SB 93. 9} 109. 6) 117. 4) 116. 5} 104. 0} 116.9) 83. 83. 2) 101. 8) 6.4 July, 
inti cian isc esis ainaepndiie minnie 93, 9, 109. O} 115. O} 115. 0} 103. 6] 117.1) 84. $2. 4) 101.8} 94.5 June, 
ilah ee ~hidhs dhe d-bi>-SEMMML ded 94. 9} 109. 5} 115. 1) 114. 0} 106. 3] 117.4) 84. 5} 84.3] 101.8) 90.5 July, 
Sia ths tintivnnnencendanananmoal 98. 95. 9} 110. Of 114. 8} 113. 4) 108. 7] 117, 84. 87. 1) 101.9) 87.9 
iii ee ivriditannamsibiemmncwcad 95. 94. 9} 110. 3] 114. 2) 114. 6} 110. 7} 110. 84. 86. 8} 100.4; 54.5 
i tinncrvenimanhnbebnes© aniga 92. 95. 9} 110. O} 112. 7) 114. 5} 109. 9} 109. 85. 88. 99.7} $5.0 
September................--..-..- 111 110. 7} 114. 2} 112. 1) 107 87. 90. 99. 8) .----- 
Nadnconddnnsbhbbss sneseesit 94 100. 8} 112. 9} 113. 2} 111 106. 8| 102. 88. 92. 99. 3 
Wovember...............---....-- 93. 9} 103. 8} 114. 5) 115. 6] 113. 4] 110.0) 97.3) 89.4) 94.5) 98.7. 
A icebsecnsncocccescccitin 92. 9 105. 9} 115. 1) 117. 2} 113. 5} 113.2) 91.1) 89.9) 96.6) 96.9. 
[856] 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, July, 1923, and 
June and July, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
T earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
July, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings in 
June, 1924, and July, 1923. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a vear and: over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
IN JULY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JUNE, 1924, AND JULY, 1923 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occupa 
tions are Shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 














Professional, clerical], and general Maintenance of way and structures 
| 
Month and year | Stenoe- Laborers | Track and 
Clerks canhite Total for | (extra gang roadway Total for 
and typists group and work section group 
P train) laborers 
i 





Number of employees at middle of month 








pe RR LE gt 174, 893 | . 25, 391 290, 540 74, 557 240, 515 456, 090 
Jue, Te ibedinctdcice.- 167, 594 25, 106 281, 755 66, 689 217, 977 416, 041 


166, 962 24, 967 281, 082 67, 309 222, 003 421, 828 





Total earnings 








July, 1923._...........--| $21, 785,908 | $2,979, 174 | $38, 181,773 | $6, 392,322 | $18, 353,322 | $42, 809, 993 
co ~ Se eae | 20, 998, 306 3, 006, 539 | 37, 409, 570 4,968,597 | 15,730,099 | 37, 231, 227 
ee | 21, 490, 750 3, 049, 286 | 38,005,460 | 5,195,648 | 16,425,656 | 38, 469, 542 








Maintenance of equipment and stores 





Laborers ( ommon 
(shops laborers | 
‘ 8, “ - 
Pa Skilled engine be me | Total for 
Carmen | Machinists trade houses, i - 
helpers power rouses, group 
plants, and earn bed a 
stores) plants, and 
stores) 

















Number of employees at middle of month 



































July, 1923..... Pr 142, 526 68, 845 138, 766 50, 181 67, 717 604, 146 
SR che tuncesce. 114, 293 60, 908 112, 836 44, 668 57, 677 517, 459 
July, 1024. ........--.2.- 113, 844 60, 496 112, 808 44, 253 58, 184 516, 373 
Total earnings 
July, 1088. <....266.<..- $20, 474, 089 | $11, 135,898 | $15,226,106 | $4,950,054 | $5,627,275 | $78, 624, 980 
June, 1924_............_- 15,308,340 | 8,740,645 | 11,394, 555 4,148,276 | 4,490, 199 62, 746, 120 
July, 1924. .............- 15, 866,383 | 9,041,073 | 11,767,722 | 4,225,465 | 4,658,876 | 64, 642,323 
11148°—247——_9 | [857] 
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SOME sEeeN OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYERs 


N JULY, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JUNE, 1924, AND JULY, 1923—Conclu 


ded 








June, 1924 


June, 1924_.............- 
July, 1924.._..........-- 


Transportation other than train and yard 










































































Transporta. 

tion (yard- 

Here val Truckers Crossing masters, 

Station oha t — + - bridge | ‘Total for _ h ten. 

phoners, | warehouses, agmen ers, 
agents an and plat- and oP hosters) 
towermen forms) gatemen 
Number of employees at middle of month 
31, 989 27, 705 41, 967 23, 243 219, 083 26, 516 
31, 322 26, 532 7, 444 23, 105 207, 890 24, 157 
31, 414 26, 536 36, 547 23, 196 207, 613 24, 110 
Total earnings 

$4,719,108 | $4,027,145 | $3, 856,315 $1, 742, 292 | $25, 968, 038 $4, 749, 992 

4, 659, 122 3, 798, 046 3, 356, 365 1, 733, 012 24, 520, 659 4, 328, 0 
4, 861, 901 3, 908, 013 3, 367, 788 1, 750, 627 | 25, 259, 655 4, 444, 186 

Transportation, train and engine 
Road Yard Road 
Road con- | brakemen | brakemen | engineers — - 1 Total for 
ductors and and yard and helpers group 
helpers | motormen tad 
Numbez of employees at middle of month 
38, 876 80, 159 5A, 645 47, 182 49, 316 341, 90 
35, 379 109 48, 373 42, 348 44, 742 307, 026 
35, 519 71, 636 48, 415 42, 302 44, 342 805, 865 
Total earnings 

$8, 790, 342 | $13,165,556 | $8, 878,867 | $11,983,810 | $8,847,059 | $64, 460, 540 
7, 872, 646 11, 587, 219 7, 651, 006 10, 267, 639 7, 622, 537 56, 170, 733 
8, 234, 503 12, 121, 771 7, 907, 935 10, 710, 735 7, 944, 827 58, 518, 591 

















Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, August 2 to 23, 1924 


NTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Monruty Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from August 2 to August 
23, 1924. The number ef mines reporting varied each week, and thic 


figures 


but are 


fairly 


are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, 
paler to represent the conditions as to regularity 


of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included 


in this 


re 


ordinarily represent from 
se cmap The figures 


55 to 60 per cent of the total 
are based on data furnished 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological 
Survey. 


710Lr 
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WORKING TIME IN TH 


The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. 
Bureau of Labor § tatistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 
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E BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, AUGUST 2 TO AUGUST 23, 1924 


Prepared by the 







































































Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


Mines— 
Num- Working | Working | Working | Workin Y orki j i 
c g | Working | Working 
a. pads a ——- 8 and less | 16 and less | 24 and less/ 32. and less| 40 and less | full timeof 
Week | m nar $ hours | *ami6 | than 24 | than32 | than 40 | than 48 | 48 hours 
ending— port hours hours hours hours hours or more 
ing 
Per Per Per Per | x; Per | a Per Per | a; Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No, cent No, cent No. cent 
1924 ; 
jug. 2.-| 2,405 | 1,108}45.9) 27 | 1.1) 122] 5:1 | 20/99") 807 | 127) 243 | 10.1) 189) 7.8) 170) 74 
g__| 2,304 | 1,076 |46.7| 28) 1.2] 144] 6.3] 197] 8.6 | 246110.7) 231 | 10.0] 194 8.4 | 188 8.2 
16..| 2,298 | 1,059 |46.1) 30] 1.3] 126] 5.5 | 222 | 9.7 | 251 | 10.9] 237 | 10.3] 221 | 9.6 | 152 6.6 
93..| 2,274 | 1,020 }44.9| 29) 1.3) 107} 47) 199) 8&8 | 2741 12.0; 207 | 91! 282 i10. 2) 206 9.1 
nies es ee SE ee A pot | 
Recent Employment Statistics 


Inspection of Connecticut has furnished the following report 
regarding the five free public employment offices of that State 
for July, 1924: 


Tin commissioner of the Department of Labor and Factory 






















































SUMMARY RECORD OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR 
JULY, 1924 
; 
Per cent - appli- | Per a 
ine. nts plac tions for h 
ee ey oe Applica- Situa- Ca piace 10 or heip 
Sex employ- tions for | tions 
ment help | secured | juiy, June, July, June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
OR i ed eR 2, 190 1, 353 1, 242 56. 7 56. 7 91.8 (‘) 
re Bo Seg SLATE TBS BR 1, 778 1, 340 1, 240 69.7 68.8 92. 5 () 
NS a 3, 968 | 2,698 | 2, 482 62. 6 61.8 92. 2 89. 4 
'Not reported separately. 


bei 


soba. 


ollows: 


umbered 100 to 30.5 jobs. 
here were 100 applicants to 48.5 jots. ! 
The report of the State placement service for July, 1924, is as 


Iowa 


women. per 100 applicants of each sex. 
ber of jobs per 100 applicants was only 28.7, which, however, was 
§ higher than the June rates. 
Daring July and August, Sioux City, the entrance to the harvest 
belt, usually has a labor shortage. 

delayed by weather conditions,: however, there was an over- 
y of common labor this year in July—1,642 applicants to 936 

Regular applicants for farm labor at the Sioux Cit 
For all kinds of farm | 


[859] 


In July, 1924, there were 42 jobs offered for men and 69.8 jobs for 


For common labor the num- 


DWALOT OWA TT ak’Ty TTI NDLDACDT OWWwLTN TT 


The South Dakota harvest 


office 


abor at all offices 


19° 
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ACTIVITIES OF IOWA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN JULY, 1924 






























Number Number | Number 

Sex of applica- a of persons reported 

cants for offered | Teferred to | Placed in 

positions positions | ©" Ploy. 
MeN. -...--...----------------+--++2----20--202-202+-+ 5, 363 2, 213 2, 156 | onl 
Wome: «2... oo. 5 oa el sete 1, 433 1, 000 934 - 
Total. ----.-...--......------+------------------- 6, 796 | 3, 213 | 3,090 307 

Ohio 


The Ohio State-City Employment Service, cooperating with {hp 
United States Employment Service, reports as follows for July, 1424. 


OPERATIONS OF OHIO PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JULY, 1924 









































; Total Number of Persons -ersons 
Sex, and kind of employment number of persons referred to port 
applicants applied for positions 
Males: 

a ae — me Oopeenee 33, 998 7, 616 7, 690 7, 1a 
POPU GU GOT liked ditenacciseisenesne 906 770 805 643 
Se RE Bet i, aie 34, 904 8, 386 8, 495 | aT 

Wownbe)- 23.611 43oilich asks doscdetees ss}. 18, 792 5,968}. 5, 822 | “4 
Gvadid ttel 20 53, 696 14, 254 14, 317 | 2.70 

Pennsylvania 


A summary is given below of the reports of the Pennsylvania 
State employment offices for the period March to June, 1924, and for 
June, 1921, 1922, and 1923: 


OPERATION OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN JUNE, 
COMPARED WITH OTHER SPECIFIED MONTHS 








Persons applying for Persons asked for by Persons receiving posi- 
positions employers tions 
Month and year 






































| 
Men Women; Total | Men Women Total | Men |Women Total 
June, 1921 (5 weeks) _...__._- 51,645 | 3,201 | 54,846 | 6,477| 1,647 | 8,124| 5,798 | 1,145 6.98 
June, 1922 (5 weeks).......-- 23,738.| 4,544 | 28,282 | 14,803 | 2,572 | 17,375 | 12,626 | 1,910 14.0 
June, ~~ SSP aTS ements 13, 305 | 3,130 | 16,935 | 16,135 | 2,927 | 19,062 | 10,969 | 1,730 12, 
March (4 weeks)... _._- 10,405 | 2,524 | 12,929 7,658 | 1,647] 9,305] 6,899/ 1,134 Sis 
April (5 weeks) whi ETE 12,983 | 3,449 | 16,432 | 9,392} 2.324 | 11,716 | 8,940 | 1,621 10.00 
y (4 weeks)..._...__- 9,218 | 4,020 | 13,238 | 6,011 | 1,763 | 7,774 | 5,677| 1,273 6.99 
SE ea RE 8,554 | 4,146 | 12,700 | 4,669| 1,481 | 4,150] 4,399] 1,220, 5.09 

[860] 
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THE Illinois Department of Labor reports as follows on volume of 
employment in specified industries in the State for July, 1924. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ILLINOIS, FROM JULY, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924, TO JULY, 1924 








} 


Number of 


Industry employees 


Per cent of change 





June, 1924, 
to July, 1924 


July, 1923, 
to July, 1924 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 

































































Miscellaneous stone and mineral products________.____________- 1, 4 —6.2 —16.2 
EE ER Se Cee 1 —L6 —8.7 
8 ES RE aes 4, 960 +15 —4.6 
EES SS ERED IO AR OE Ly aa 4, 442 —6, 5 —-.3 
SEI OSS TE ROGERS 1 ES aera 11, 032 —2.9 —4.5 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: y 
EEE ES ER Pages ae arr ree 20, 649 —7.0 —17.9 
Sheet metal work and hardware................................ 7, 659 —5, 5 —11.5 
EE REE ET ESS RR Ie Se 1, 207 — 13.5 —35. 1 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus........................- 4, 291 —14.4 —18.0 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal............................_.- 2, 393 -.1 —9.6 
Gn coccccecceccece 13, 014 —3.1 —21.1 
EE ES ee ee 7, 142 —7.2 —38. 8 
ee cesecenamacdiibiol: 15, 712 —4.6 —12.7 
EE ES EE eee ee eee ee 45, 244 —5.0 +13. 1 
rr ceo wc dulbdisbuseeces< 5, 336 —6.9 —40, 2 
OS oe con tbbingabewes 2, 585 —3.6 +8. 1 
Watches, watch cases. clocks, jewelry.....................--.---| 5, 050 —31.0 +7.9 
, oh re Seta. SE I Te a 140, 282 —7.1 —11.2 
Wood products: . 
Saw mill and ae a 2, 622 +3, 5 —3.3 
EE EES ES SE aaa ae 6, 280 —4,4 —13.1 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_._.__.........-..- | 2, 370 —10.7 —30. 4 
Miscel En. ckdsendebcscsentavbobtbnese | 2, 777 +.5 —15.4 
eS a as Pe | 5 —2.3 —14.5 
| 
el te a Se RL aWUEL as ~aoecnnccoees-conel 14, 633 —3.2 —14.6 
Furs and leather goods: 
IAAL ek et i il decevecubbobes 1, 395 —21.4 —42.8 
I ee 8 pence cw cdc cecnnnceseu= 71 +4.4 — 23.0 
SR SE SS IE LLL SESE OLE I 9, 923 —0.0 —2.7 
Miscellaneous leather goods.....................--.------------- 1, 563 —6.9 —7.7 
Re ARR i Te wenbsasbicbdesee | —- 42,952 —3.7 —9.2 
SSS EEE 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: | 
EES EE —— Ya 1,714 —17.0 —30.9 
on. cc eonsusdboieicess 2, 097 —8.2 —10.9 
UN ES EE ee eee eee 3, 236 —5.7 —25.8 
| Miscellaneous chemical products___._.............--.2..222.2.- 3, 114 —10.8 —29.2 
EEN SE ERE. SR | 40, 161 —9.9 —25.6 
Printing and paper goods: | 
Ne ee ee 3, 651 +.2 —1.4 
eine cenmwccbocenacccccsons 872 +0. 0 —9, 2 
ER, SS Ae a aR: 8, 409 +4.5 +2.0 
yy eaten’ gga —— LS eae 3, 451 —4,1 +5.1 
Edition ht MES ednceckcbetubbubscboswencnbecons 1, 196 6h Bh iceccdation 
SE EE | ae 17, 579 +11 +.7 
Textiles: 
a  eeestncbers 1,115 —2.2 —9.8 
Knit goods, cotton, and woolen hosiery__...................---- 1, 187 —37.0 —29. 1 
RE a TE | 601 —3.8 —14.3 
nF. a. ee 2, 903 —20. 4 —21.6 
[861] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ILLINOIS, FROM JULY, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924, TO JULY, 1924—Concluded 





















































———— 
Per cent of change 
Number of 
Industry 
employees | June, 1924, | July, 1927 
to July, 1924 to July, 1: 994 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
EUS PAS a el Oa aera 12, 839 +0. 4 —17.1 
pene Ls... ..__.......................-- 777 -—3.1 —15.2 
EE EEE OEE ne 791 —2.1 —14,4 
rit cheetiek i thahandhmenassccensscentensowya 42 —27.6 —68. 4 
Women’s 8 EN 8 SS i See eee 1, 075 +7. 0 —14.7 
Women’s underwear and furnishings............______________- 504 +12. 5 —33.6 
AS SA A TT AR aa aaa aE 851 +2.0 +43. 8 
La SO” 2,318 +2. 1 ao 3 
RE GE RG RA A TR a ea 19, 197 +1.0 14.6 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
wha bad) © nd oly eano— ora} 41987 at 
rui vege @ oe 1 —2.6 
Groceries not elsewhere elassified__........... 2... 22-222... 4, 460 +4. 4 +. 3 
EE EE SE RSS ER TL eT 22, 803 —.3 ~18.5 
bare tdinbeedints. 20.200 2 764 soe 
Be SEU Wi cocntcwndoouieakdte -, +1.6 
EL TTS SRS PES ESTEE 2, 306 —2.8 ~ 2 3 
i STEERS FE RR Sa sapere ae 1,.325 —5.4 —21.9 
Cigars and = cor PO Maasuscesaccccasquesanecncessd 1, 380 +2.1 —15.2 
SSS a eae eee 349 +14. 1 —25.7 
Oy  , Cres FF a aes see 763 a 
| Se Seema > nine cy veinlaalaninice talaga TALEO kc, 41,996 +1.9 ~12.8 
Total, all manufacturing industries..........................-- 270, 729 —-45 —13.7 
bn eet ae and retail: 
De SE, FE eT ee ee HORNE See? 3, 070 —2.3 —.§8 
Wholesale dey > er De Sar a 564 —.5 —38. 5 
ated scree ania ote nn ar cheetenn ch ecnignmaeaniinant cad 698 —4.6 =—5.3 
EEE FE TEES ee eae 14, 488 —7.4 —&.9 
ad 18, 820 —6.3 —14,3 
Public —- r ane - , 
i es BE BI a cnn ccc dnncccssiccucs luisa 1 ~. + 14.2 
ee eee 26, 007 +18 +33 
Street railways.........._...._- OS ARSE * ne Ae SS ae AER 27,155 —.2 +4, 2 
EE ES ea ene eee 11, 907 ~—.3 —19.9 
earn a dn debe ck cc cn liedocccecdccad 80, 336 +.3 +3. 0 
EOE TL CAT LAS a 10, 949 +7.6 33, 4 
PeBullding and eontracting: 
i  uiiiiesiowans 6, 385 —4,4 — 23.5 
Ge eat ST Sige: Ae aa 1, 024 -—7.7 +27.3 
sical EPG eS. te 1,455 +19. 8 —7.7 
, AD SR ee a SL Te ee ee 8, 864 —1.6 —1h 2 
Grand total, all industries____.............---eceneeeseneeene | 389,608 3.2 —9.3 
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The statisties given below, showing percentage changes in the 
number of employees in specified industries in Iowa in July, 1924, 
in comparison with the previous month were furnished by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of that State: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JUNE TO JULY, 1924 


























































































































Employees on Employees on 
pay roll, July, pay roll, July, 
1924 1924 
| 
Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
Industry group crease Industry group crease 
(+) or (+) or 
Num-| decrease | Num-| deerease 
ber | (—) com- | ber |(—) com- 
pared pared 
with with 
June, June, 
1924 | 1924 
Food and kindred products: Leather products: 
Meat RE ia dulbidtuln se 582 —0.1 ile EAE ATOR CI: 332 +110 
CN RR i, . 4 ninwoce- 11 +7.7 Saddlery and harness__.__._-.-. i 461 —14.7 
Flour and mill products. _..-- FRR Fur goods and tanning, also | 
Bakery products___.........-- 823 —.9 IS 175 +2.9 
Confectiomery _-..........---- 447 —4,7 
Poultry, produce, butter, etc__| 1, 104 —8.5 emt etl elite 658 +1.9 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose..| 601 —13.2 —=| —————— 
Other food products, coffee, Paper products, printing and | 

CUO. he tale ABD oh © - inh - Sanoeee 391 —13 publishing: 

Paper and paper gy As. 290 —9.9 

_ sD GEE ° 11, 216 —1L3 Printing and publishing... _- | 2, 590 +.2 

Textiles: Rs cna e | 2,880} +10 

OClothitee.-s0em’s. . . .2.4-s20-0- 742 —9.2 . a= 

Millinery........-.-..-...---- 166 | +407 || Patent medicines._..........._..- | 687 | +5.4 

Clothing, women’s woolen pees 
ers ee 455 —3.8 || Stone and clay products: 

Gloves, hosiery, awnings,etc..| 623 —10.4 een mca gypsum... 2, 148 +41 

Buttons, pearl..............-- 445 —3L.1 Brick and tile (clay)_._..__._. | 889 —3.7 
Marble and granite, crushed 

it occ chaeenes 2, 431 —11.6 rock and stone.............- 148 +1.4 

Iren and steel work: WN os 25S ce 3, 185 +1.7 

Foundry and machine shops ————— 

(general classification) - .-.-- 2, 018 ~—{2 1 Ee Debwes, Ces. oe coco ccc nc one 178 —2,2 
Brass and bronze products, ——— | ——— 

plumbers’ supplies.........| 465 —10.4 || Railway car shops..............-- 2, 695 +12 
Automobiles, tractors, en- 

gines, etc_...-.---. iatetbie ee 751 —6.1 || Various industries: 

Es itd dan 3 0 45 cb acen- 226 —1.7 | Raa irate tle eae 197 —9. 6 
PR tend. ah. chthns toon 319 +.6 Brooms and brushes......___- 176 —3.3 
Agricultural implements......| 792 —15.0 NESE ODES See ge eee 275 +.7 
Washing machines_.........-- 1, 248 +7.0 Miercsatite. ....<.<<.- : 3, 098 +.2 

Swe... 5. ccasbdc.scet 357 +8. 5 
a I Fie 5, 819 —5.5 TE SEE ee See | 119 —17.9 
Wholesale houses..........._. | 1,007 —10.4 
Lumber products: Other industries.............. | 804 +5.7 
ill work, interiors, etc._..._| 2,959 —2.6 
Furniture, desks, ete-......-. 437 —7.0 We irscsietepdoseccees | 6, 126 —1.4 
I och heminkernetiieegen 125 —2,4 
a. undertakers’ rons 163 +19 Grand total_............ 39, 630 —2.3 
Aatriages, wagons, tru 
bodies... Th ae os im} 4110 
Sina adebiees teonn 3, 855 —2.4 
[863] 
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Maryland Co: 
The following statistics are taken from a more detailed statement ae 
on volume of employment and amounts of pay rolls in August, 1924 
. . . . . - . ) 
in Maryland industries, which was furnished by the Commission; of 
Labor and Statistics of that State: 
COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLA\)) 
JULY TO AUGUST, 1924 ; 
_Per cent of Per cent of 7 
Number ai Amount |!DCrease (+) Boo 
on roll of pay roll} °F o& fin 
Industry one week eek) one week | ‘ease (—), Boot 
in August, éoutnaest in August, “mom Box 
| 1% | withJuly,| 1 | with July, : 
1924 1924 Brea 
. ae hes ~ aa 7 Cars 
tio 
a ae Si I Se ier 675 +5. 4 | $12, 910. 87 Ly: Clot 
Beverages and soft drinks__._____....__----- ee. 284 +.4 8, 197. 50 -4, 2 ] 
ne ne os. ok sb BER -<| 1, 189 +4.2) 19,552. 89 6.4 
Boxes, fancy and paper__._------- ieheés~isegdccdsewees 523 4+2.7 7, 386. 34 44.9 Cont 
EES SS ey SE Pee See me ae 432 —12.2 7, 936. 11 424 Cop) 
eS Serre errr ? 2, 320 +1.5 | 51,315. 69 —1,3 Cott 
ab 6cbcieecchsCodn net anddedemn os4shhe se 970 +4.4 | 23,864.71 +83 Cut] 
EERE SES ee plea fgg YSO +20) 18,393.93 46.5 Dye 
Seeing a aie I iy nll I AE 501 +11.3 8, 049. 79 +13.9 Ele 
Car building and repairing___............-.---------..-- 4, 497 +.1 | 143, 705. 47 ) an 
EERO Seg gel 1 ap 9h Bb ee iE ae 1, 142 +.2) 31, 292. 21 +.9 Four 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___--_____-_-.-- onsalieae 2, 736 —21| 63,336.47 —24 Furt 
Clothing, women’s outer garments-_-__........._.---...- 951 —3.0} 12,125. 48 +13 Hosi 
a  tinocecsndingn 635 +5. 6 8, 978. 52 3.9 on 
se SA TA ene Eee Shy ee soe 1, 338 +6.2 | 20,923. 48 +9. 0 
TRIN RE pe nah. IE legen! IR RS 705 +3.6/ 15, 638. 39 +8. 6 
I eeeadoeatane 142 +1.4 3, 300. 46 13.7 
na i Ree et edge Lael Pig in Tyg 4. ER 1, 593 —.7| 37,942.95 +4. 5 
Furnishing goods, men’s... .....-...-.--:-----.--.---- 2, 421 —22.0 | 20,331.13 —19.4 r 
DT pcnikcditnosatehhGhthtinens otcesboateat 701 +4.6| 16,964. 23 +7.3 
Big Geen - ik ERTS SITS 9 SS | 909 —15.4 | 18, 636. 43 44.2 Yo 
ie CEE ERT eee TT 508 —12.9 7, 687. 53 —21.7 
RR eae Ae ey eet operating ors 401 —9.3 | 12,262.13 —.8 pay 
I NE chest nopcoceunmenctinen-sann=r aie pone aen loge 652 +16.6 | 12,069. 19 +13. 8 Q) 
Nee nnn emmahanee ssocattens 469 —4.3 | 13,006. 39 —5.5 192 
RN ee oe 1, 208 +4.6 | 21,919.92 +4. 2 
Mattresses and spring beds_..___.-_..-.._._-...------. M41 —-2.8 3, 272. 52 +3. 4 PEF 
Patent medicine__...._-......- cn we tian" Ne 9 EES: Ree 657 +15] 10,272.81 —.4 FL 
I ee Senne Luh waauliede eee ees te 851 —4.8 |} 21,832. 60 +5.6 192 
ET eases - pea 962 +1.5 | 28, 403.32 +3. 8 
ee CCL Louaeaeesth whseoentot~ 1, 254 —4.9 | 40,069. 83 —9. 5 — 
Rubber tire manufacturing_._..........--..-.-.--.-- soa 1 2, 157 +2.61] 57,345.80 +9, 4 
Ee SS ale igri rap span A Soy 2 dae 509 +2.4] 13,479.85 —18. 1 
Shirt man yin eo mlm ea Pee ee 835 +3.9} 10, 238. 65 —1.4 
Raciubeetal Wad’ aaaat pac cca ae Ss os7|  -no| anaena| 
a Cy ee oe 4 = : : —7.6 
Sasteed atl eee 775 +.2] 14,401. 29 +.5 
a ie Act latinos A EAA RTS A AEN IGS om 318 —12.7 6, 250. 74 —20. 4 
ita! .s..on anenupese. San aeneeheienp=<0<dibeme 3, 772 +13] 74,808. 90 +.7 
ie 1. s.0sdkseee cess ccamtenennatd - -<<thens +3.3]) 13,458 11 —4.7 
Nee TT ee et teetbinies wcbbine a 526 —.8 7, 709. 52 —8.8 
Oe cae ae asly wank hat ED | Sete 2, 883 —2.1| 62,609, 31 —6.2 
seein Cem 
Brick 
! Pay roll period one-half week. Potte 
Massachusetts ' Glas 
rig ] 
There was a shrinkage of almost 3 per cent in volume of employ- co 
ment in Massachusetts industries in June, 1924, in comparison witli Stam 
the previous month, as shown by the pay rolls of 850 manufacturing Steat 
establishments of the State. The numbers of employees in the in«i- Gian 
vidual industries in the two months in correspon pay-roll weeks Ele 
are here given: Auto 
_ ar. 
‘ oe Raily 
1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Mimeographed report received Sept. 11, \!4 Lum! 
a 
8 
Furn 
Furn 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 850 MASSACHUSETTS ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
ONE WEEK, INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1924 



































| 
Number of Number of 
employees | employees 
| on pay roll on pay roll 
Industry Bo ba Industry 
| | 
May, | June, | May, | June, 
1924 1924 1924 1924 
—_-— a 
Automobiles, including bodies Jewelry - i a 2.713 
ond BE teh dk cvehcecqapers ox 1, 161 1, 622 Leather, tanne d, ~ eurried, and 
Boot and shoe cut stock and | Se eee 4, 390 4, 253 
Andiges. GB Diss docs) J. tiwe---- 1, 807 1,610 | Machine-shop products_____.___- 5, 923 5, 592 
Boots and shoes. ........-...---- 20,660 | 16, 154 | RTE: 2. atibdedeanncawatl 1, 629 1, 608 
Boxes: | Musical instruments. _____----_- &82 771 
Pept dehticnccc)dh-*s~-..3- 2, 011 2, 538 i Paper and wood pulp__....__- _.|. 6,377 6, 244 
Ww poe bs — - 2 eae : 821 813 i Printing and pas: 
Bread and other bakery products. 3, 381 3, 518 || Book and job____._...--_-- 2. 686 2 670 
Cars and general shop construc- | I 2,014 2 016 
tion and repairs, steam railroads 2, 944 2, 933 || Rubber footwear. __............-. 6, 717 6, 177 
Clothing: | EP MOOEE, . .cocteducccecstitt 2, 401 2, 282 
ce & eas 3, 061 2, 874 || Rubber tires and tubes._..-_.---- 970 938 
WOO iitis ces Juss... 992 923 jf OS Soe 2, 169 2, 138 
Confectig@GeNs o<... 24d. -2us----- 3, 010 3, 175 || Slaughtering and meat packing_.- 1, 391 1, 461 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete. ---.--- 771 750 Stationery goods --. 1, 624 1, 595 
Cotton goods Sa + 3 ..-| 34,672] 36,146 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Cutlery and tools --_-_.-. .-| 4,740 4,596 || water heating apparatus______-. 1, 783 1, 535 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles. _- 6, 161 5, 848 || Textile machinery and parts—_._.| 5, 241 5, 185 
Electrical machinery, : eo &, Re eigiees eee 807 816 
Od Gwin coco us see 00 9,171 8, 767 | Woolen and worsted goods. --.__. 13,168 | 13, 730 
Foundry products_.........-.--- 2,720 2,654 || All other industries...........-- 30, 573 | 29,353 
a... eee ee 2, 160 2, 121 
Hosiery and knit goods.___.____-_. 5, 216 5, 135 Total i sednishlavicinite tite tilpia 1199, 014 | 193, 254 
New York 


The following report from the State Department of Labor of New 
York shows the fluctuation in numbers of employees and amounts of 
pay rolls in certain manufacturing industries in that State from July, 
1923, and June, 1924, to July, 1924: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECI- 


FIED INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE, JULY, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 
1923, AND JUNE, 1924 








Per cent of change— 


























Industry June, 1924, to July, 1924 | July, 1923, to July, 1924 
| Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
| employees payroll | employees pay roll 

ne eS, EE aaa +1.3 41.1 —0.4 | +4.0 
NN es ere ceicdkkséécceccceccoscccos< +1. 2 +3. 2 +30. 9 +28. 3 
I eensie —1.0 —5. 5 +8. 4 +7.9 
eae Oe ee iocedeenonessoue- —22. 3 —15. 0 —29. 6 —19.8 
Pig iron and Oe ee | EE ERS SRE —7.9 —11,4 —43.3 —52.8 
Structural and tectural iron work ...............-- | —2.4 —.3 +3. 4 +2.3 
ly LAS ONT TS SARE ST —5. 1 —13. 2 —26. 6 —33. 3 
Ee —2,2 —3. 8 —40. 7 —37.3 
eS Neate gS CERT —15, 2 —22.7 —34. 6 —44.] 
Steam and hot-water beating apparatus_______- RES ALS —2.6 —13. 2 —15.2 —22. 4 
ee ee eduacseweeceveeeve —31.1 —30. 0 —35. 8 —37.8 
Agricultural im EE SO —7.4 —6.9 —33. 0 —31.6 
Electrica] —_——SNe~ ae ae —3.7 —3. 2 —5.5 —7.1 
—- and machine shops____.............-..------: —3.8 —7.1 —17.0 —®.4 
Au NE dal —10.8 —4.9 —26. 7 —27.8 
Cc oe emeeeeee. S and equipment factories. _.__.._.____- —5. 4 —5. 4 —33. 4 —36. 1 
Rathway = tt ~3.9 —5.5 -12.9 —14.3 
work Det eee ie uudebdoccbaacedicctssscesasaces —1.8 —.3 —1.4 +1.7 
Ee oi en dowenlanbesne —2.9 +.4 —7. 6 —13.1 

Furniture eo scales —2.5 —4.1 —8.4 —8.4 
ae Mish. tustil abs anit bbl- wihiet cai | -19 —3. 6 —7.6) —8.3 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN gp RCT 
FIED INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE, JULY, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH J; y. 
1923, AND JUNE, 1924—Concluded Bi 






































Per cent of change— 
Industry June, 1924, to July, 1924 | July, 1923, to July, 199 
~ Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
employees | payroll | employees! pay rol! 
. Le 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments____.___- —2.4 —5. 6 —15.8 ~16.7 
FS a I SE Br ert: Ca —1.0 —.7 —14.0 —16 9 
ORT GOOD. no ccrednndsese< «sci li Je deed. 65 She +.2 +3. 4 —14.3 —I8 9 
Drugs and chemicals....................-.---.----2---- —6.2 —4.0 —8.9 —F 8 
Petroleum refining..........................-..-------. +.3 —.6 -7.3 ~€ 9 
Paper boxes apd tubes---...............-.--.--.---.---- —1L1 —4.4 —7.8 —10.3 
P mee - J 
Jewspaper._...... seneteduns cde eel’... ... di. | —1. —1. —18.2 =| 
Es sedcendaccscen Vel isSU CE —1.4 —4.4 —4.6 = 
ES SR aT Es ee —7.7 —8.1 —26. 4 —29 
SE IN n osnnncclcbsivadcuccevetlel lle Se x —2.2 —21 —11.4 —9] 
Woolens and worsteds-.-................-..2-----.---- —i6. 1 —15.7 —28.4 —%.9 
Obs ngGie dou cwitdbes USE BULL eeu oop da oe —34. 9 | —41. 6 —41.0 —5l.4 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods___.___..___- —16. 6 | —18.2 —32. 2 —40. 0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..................2.._---. —2.5 | —3. 6 —9.4 1] 
Men’s elothing..... woos sdsinss BleLesswstes Le aie SEAL —.2 +10. 6 —8. 0 | —2.8 
PRM NNO os tu Ld seu ee cia Ue. 3. PR —4.9 11.4 —28. 1 | —35.0 
a ai eneeesnencesneanvdleivis-ab---- —19.9 —20.1 —32.8 | — 36.9 
Women’s headwear ........................-.---------- —10.3 | —7.7 —6.6 —3.0 
EL SE OUe. Js sconacesooussstl Leeds eke it. ek —1.1 | +21 (1) 4+6.4 
5 en se’ Ss | —1.4 | —7.3 —5.0 —] 
Slaughtering and meat products__.........-_____-_____- —1.9 | —.6 —13 ay 
Bread and other bakery products_- .........-- anadiidnas —1.4 | —.8 —3.4 +. 
Confectionery and ice cream ---....................---- +.1 | —2.8 —6. 6 —2.3 
Cigars and othe: tobacco products -----._. Ry wont S —.8 —2.2 | —2.5 +4 
1 No change. 


Wisconsin @ 

Volume of employment was 10 per cent lower in Wisconsin manu- 
factures in July, 1924, than in July, 1923, and faetory pay rolls 
showed a reduction of 11.8 per cent in July of this year compared 
with the corresponding month of last year. There was, however, 
greater activity in building and railroad construction work in July, 
1924. 

Recent fluctuations in volume of employment in various Wis- 
consin industries are indicated in the table following: 





PER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN 
VARLOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, JULY, 1924, COMPARED WITH 
JUNE, 1924, AND JULY, 1923 
































Per cent of change— 
June to July, July, 1923, to July, 
Kind of employment 1924 1924! 
Employ-| pay rot | BMPIOY-| Pay roil 
Manual 
Agriculture. _.......... SL Bdinsssichiedg SEES 2) 2 os ip Ree, Sebtins Bone an * AB —I11L7 |..----.---- 
ORNS ~~ <————- Se eee eee eee eee —4 7 eececesene —5. 2 momen s77? 
mG - <n de diem meen ie me = ow ee ee ee meee meee scene eee =n —19, 3 —20. 1 —19. 1 —B 9 
i i cn nih bit ckbebilbckéanaahan--0-+ +6.2 +.4 +11.9 +6.0 
a i al a wane Bui dee ocoiwe —50. 0 —45. 8 —52.8 4.0 
Stone crushing and quarrying-.... OF Sales tien. ee ee +5. 3 +2.6 —1,3 +189 
1 Identieal establishments. 
@ Wisconsin Industria? Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market, Madison, July, 1924. 
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JUNE, 1924, AND JULY, 1923—Concluded 
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p CENT _OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN 
yARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, JULY, 1924, COMPARED WITH 













































Per cent of change— 
June to July, 4 July, 1923, to July, 
Kind of employment 1924 | 1924 
Empl Empl | 
mploy- mploy-| p.. 
ment Pay roll ment | Pay roll 
} 
spataebialig AMO LL DSA bt th ese. 0 43:7) -27] -100) -11.8 
ee EEE eee +3. 2 +2. 6 —1L5 | +8.0 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks... _.....-- bid nin abiidieai Deck +2.5 —2.7 —9.1 | —3.4 
oe  — SENPETES SER em eee eeee ee ee eee ae +3. 8 +5. 9 +5.7 +17.7 
eA al ae ll IS i ie aE I —3.1 —8.5 —19.8 —24.8 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products__________._..__.____- +7.7 +7.6 —28:9 —27.3 
EE SES EE TEE ae ae ee —11.8 —18.8 —11.5 —12.3 
Foundries and'machine shops._........__.__..__________ —44 —16.3 —26.0 —44:0 
Ralisoed répmir-olope <2. wo se — 1 +.3 —4.0 +2. 
et gree cE ll GE. ia Sea an Caste Pe —11.3 +18. 2 —19. 7 —5.8 
Aluminum and enamel ware._.______..___....._____ Le —8.9 —27. 5 —12.6 —34.4 
EE PT SE a Fie —1.7 —10.0 —16.9 —16.5 
eS So het... Je ae. catecakeeaa —,8 —3.5 — 23.5 —23.9 
Other metal productsi.........-...--.... ll —4.8 —14.4 —13. 2 —9. 2 
, contin acer TES oe etal SE Sy aa «EN —3.0 —10.6 +.2 +1.9 
Sawmills and planing:mills___..._..____.___.__...-____.. —9.8 —14.0 +3:8 +3.4 
EL TT a eT ee si —.2 —9.5 —29. 1 —30.1 
li eg a A Eh AS ARTs —1.5 —6. 2 +5. 5 +8.4 
Sash, doors; and:interior finish. _..............-..-.-.. —.6 —129 +6.0 +6.5 
Ne Ne ne canta. oeananail +6. 6 —5.6 —7.6 42.5 
Other wooed products.__.._......._....-- eee —3.1 —2.7 +3. 6 —3.6 
SS i i TT. i, Sa eee s +5. 9 +6. 8 +9, 1 +29. 0 
EE te ee ie so cc enbdctadbihcanesmutde +5. 4 —3.8 —16.0 —138.1 
RAE a a as SS a Ee ea il +-8.8 —13.0 —8. 6 —14.1 
RS Ti a a I ia Ed 5 +7.3 —18.7 —29.0 —45.0 
Other Sietinee peudsote. 3... 2. ss sin. eo edeuce —2.8 +45. 8 © —60.4 
I ee +.3 —3.2 —6.8 —44 
ie EOE LEST LD Sc Lr —,8 —5.9 —6.9 —4.3 
RES REISE PRE PE ee ae Oe ii eto —L5 —2.9 —15.4 —21.9 
CN cats sii eek dbs bie tb entncenich - os +6. 6 +10. 6 +10.3 +10. 6 
tin tate, pala tessa. at seaitipte I: —.4 —7.8 —8.6 —16.8 
Hosiery and other’ knit goods..........--....-..-..____- — 1 —13.5 —7.9 —19.8 
een. o eked aL Or i Le we oe —.1 +.5 —6.4 —13.9 
NN EE eS ee ee ene ee —3.0 —10,1 —15. 6 —14,2 
a A i +52. 8 +26. 2 —6.3 —12,4 
Meat ML Slt, ER ile ee A EA ag —.4 +1.0 +7.5 +3, 4 
NN EEE —2.2 —2.8 —1.9 +11 
FRE ee ae 30% Wadd SE ETS —1.2 —.8 —10.0 —2.3 
Can pom preserving... ...-- ..--2-....5-.-.-...--.- +745.3 | +429. 2 —14.9 —27,2 
ae eS er eA a aie ata +8. 1 +11.5 —17.5 —11.6 
Tobaeco manufacturing...................---.--..---.- +3. 0 —9. 6 +31. 4 +1L8 
m0 | ee ae eee S +7.7 +1.6 +2. 4 +7.5 
el all ES LES. 5 AOR ALB LS GE BEE 5” 8. —9.2 —5.9 —16.9 44.5 
ES S aes OS eee ee .0 +14.7 “kN +28.6 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing...............-...---.-.- —.5) +216 —6.5 +23.2 
Chemicals.(ineluding soap, glue, and explosives) ........-.. —4:2)]. -—&6:| —834| 28 
onstruction— 
] +7. 1 +11.7 +17. +10.9 
+21. 0 j.....-.-- — 26, 2)... ness 
+1.2 +4.8 +17.9 +1L.4 
—32.3 —33. 3 —25. 0 —5.9 
—2.6 +1.4 —2.8 —2,4 
—2.1 —4 +1.7 a2. 6 
+. 2 +.5 +5. 2 +13.0 
+.6 —10.4 —4,7 —2L.7 
+3. 1 oe ewww +.4 eC eee wees 
-.9 +.4 —.3 +58.3 
+1,2 +19. 0 —15, 6 —2.5 
—.2 —.3 +4.7 +6.0 
+.8 +8.8: +4.1 +145 
+. 5 —7.6 —.9 +1.9 
+2.9 —3.6 +46. 2 +3.0 
| OEP ee es ee eT ee ee eee aa eee PRD lsceectsnce 
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Decasualization of Dock Labor in Seattle 


( 

















tw 

FT HE Pacific Marine Review, in its issue for August, 1924, publish a 
: . . _ neg 
an address delivered before the Eleventh National Freie, es 
Trade Convention, describing the methods adopted in Seattle {, asa 
improve the conditions under which cargo handling along the wai» ; 
front is carried on. Up to 1920 the industry was burdened by , cul 
series of strikes, which involved heavy losses to both sides and seti|q pre 
nothing, for the defeated side renewed the contest as soon as it could fluc 
recuperate. _In that year a plan of cooperative control of the industry the 
was. undertaken, which up to date has proved practicable and to 4 det 
large degree successful. ; ale 
he situation at the outset was complicated in the extreme. Long. pal 
shore work tends, by its very nature, toward casual employmoen, to: 
Ships must be loaded or unloaded when they arrive’or prepare to sail Ac 
und it has been taken for granted that there is no way o preventing for 
the extreme variations in employment which this tends to prodnee, oro 
Moreover, in Seattle there were 23 separate steamship, stevedore, an/ ow: 
dock companies operating along the water front, whose various intcr. the 
ests must be taken into consideration, and both union and nonunion the 
men were employed. The problem was to coordinate these varying mel 
interests, and to regularize as far as — the employment of the of t 
men engaged in cargo handling. The method adopted was an en- resi 
ployee representation plan on the general lines of a shop committee 1 
scheme. Der 
A growing realization of the importance of stevedoring, together with the neces 1. 
sity of maintaining industrial peace, led the water-front employers of Seattle and for | 
the longshoremen and dock workers in 1920 to adopt a plan of industrial relations 2. 
which has proved sound in policy, though open to improvement in detail. The 3. 
dock councii is a legislative body of representatives of men and management where indi 
all matters of common interest are decided by — voting power. o-day onthe 4. 
water front there is equal sharing of control. he habit is well developed of seek- In § 
ing common interests wherever possible, rather than trying to find points o/ 3. 
conflict. take 
r 

Under this plan there is a joint executive committee consisting 0! 1 in t 
representatives of the employers and 15 representatives of the men, mar 
elected by secret ballot, and three joint standing committees, each conf" 
sisting of four representatives of each side. dire 
Of these standing committees, the joint emplovment committee is in charge of ( 
all matters on employment and the conduct of the dispatching hall; the joint call 
standard practice committee handles operative problems and questions of hours ‘ 
and wages; and the joint safety committee devises methods of reducing risk and em] 
preventing accidents. ear’ 
The first step was to reduce the number of men employed on them of | 
docks, after which the samc of employment might be aqme ©ou 
tempted with some hope of success. In September, 1920, there wer figu 
1,420 longshoremen registered as available workers along the wat! ee 
front; by August, 1921, the number had been reduced to 612. [hq 22s 
first method of reduction adopted was a refusal to permit the floates - 
who had drifted away from the water front to remain on the |ist 0 oe 
eligibles or to return to it. the 
“This left available the steady men, mostly men of family. The surplus 7 
further reduced by eliminations based on deliberate examination into every 12"; the 
ualifications, including length of service on the beach, family status, and skill. pe 
The men who were retained a claim on the industry and were compete!''. pro 


Te" [868] 
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Of this steady body. of skilled longshoremen remaining after the elimination 
two-thirds are married, four-fifths are citizens, some 25 per cent own their own 
homes, @ majority have telephones and the number who can not read or write is 
negligible. The net result is that, contrary to the popular impression of long- 
shoremen, the men in this port are useful citizens, skilled workmen, and potentially 
a safeguard to the city instead of an economic menace. 

After the surplus workers had once been disposed of, the chief diffi- 
culty in regularizing work lay in the variable demand. ‘‘The great 
problem is to provide a labor reserve sufficient to meet the extreme 
fluctuations already noticed without creating asurplus.”’ On analyzing 
the situation, the committee concluded that there were two kinds of 
demand which must be met: A fairly steady demand for regular work 
along the water front, and the woe demand of each particular com- 
pany when a ship is to be loaded or unloaded, but that it was possible 
to form some idea of the number of men necessary for each pemnere. 
A central dispatching hall was established, through which all orders 
for workers are placed, and the men were organized into two kinds of 
eroups, company gangs and hail gangs. Each company selects for its 
own as Many gangs as it can assure reasonably steady work, and on 
these particular gangs it has the first call; the peak needs are met by 
the hall gangs, which are assigned to any company asking for extra 
men. ‘‘Men are ordered and dispatched by gangs, made up always 
of the same men, and on the basis of low-earnings-gangs first.’”’ The 
result of this plan is thus summed up: 

The system has been in effect long enough to disclose its strength and weakness. 
Demonstrated advantages are these: 

1. Each man has a sure, steady job in his gang, from which he is ‘‘fired’’ only 
for cause. 

2. Earnings of gang men are equalized. 

3. It is easier to arrange for enough men, without surplus, by gangs than by 
individuals. 

4. Responsibility for satisfactory work is better fixed in the steady gang than 
in shifting individuals. 

5. There is a regular supply of skilled men available for work and obligated to 
take it as it comes. 

The weaknesses developed are apparently in the operation rather than inherent 
in the system. To correct them requires further cooperation between men and 
management, which is steadily developing. The outstanding weakness is that 
some men abuse their security of job by deliberately slowing down and in other 
ways failing to cooperate. he abuse of security would seem to be met by the 
development through cooperation of some system of incentive for better work. 


Other advantages mentioned are the development of statistical 
information under the system, the frequent contact of employers and 
employees in committees, the reduction of pilferage, and the increased 
earnings of the men. This last is a natural result from the reduction 
of the number of men employed on the water front, but its extent 
could not easily have been shown except through the compilation of 
figures made easy by the system of employing and paying off the men 
through the central dispatching hall. ‘This statistical information 
has been made available and put into such effective form that while 
in most wage disputes the discussion centers in an hourly rate, on 
the Seattle water front this has become subordinate in importance to 
the monthly earnings. 

The comparative results observed since the adoption of the joint organization 
plan are surprising. The average.monthly earnings show that in January, 1921, 
the point of greatest surplus of men, the Domiinctaane earned only $58 and the 


dock workers $40. These earnings steadily increased as the decasualization 
proceeded. Since August, 1921, by which time the surplus of men was elimi- 
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nated, the earnings for the past two and a half years have averaged for all Jong. 
en from $140 to $175 and for ali dock workers from $100 to $135 pe; 
mont: 


The writer does not give any exact figures as to cost, but declares 
that the expense involved in a “single severe struggle such as. the fou; 
months’ strike of 1916 would pay all of the expenses of the presen{ 
peace program for 10 years.” The plan, as a whole, he feels, has beep 
thoroughly valuable. 


So far the general result of cooperation through joint organization and the cop. 
sequent decasualization has been to develop a growing good will and wncer. 
standing, to promote orderly and efficient operation, to improve conditions of the 
workmen, to provide joint committee machinery for adjusting grievances, and, 
et ton to employees, employers, and the community alike, to stabilize the 
i y: 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, January to 
June, 1924 


N JULY 1 of this year the Bureau of Labor Statistics mailed 
C) a questionnaire to the building inspector in each of the’68 cities 

of the United States having a population of 100,000 or over 
in 1920 requesting a report as to building permits issued in the 
first six months of the year. Similar data for these cities have been 
collected semiannually since January 1, 1922. For the smaller 
cities the bureau collects data annually.? 

There has been so much local interest in statistics on building 

ermits that New York and Massachusetts are now collecting this 
mformation from the cities of their States. To avoid duplication 
of work the Bureau of Labor Statistics is cooperating with these 
States. Assistance has also been given by Pennsylvania. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1924, schedules were received 
by mail from 58 of the 68 cities. It was necessary for agents of the 
bureau to visit the other 10 cities and compile the figures from 
the original official records. 

Table 1 shows the total number and estimated cost of each of the 
diferent kinds of new buildings covered by Pore issued in the 68 
cities, the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the 
per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the 
average cost per building. 


Tanke 1. NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS ISSUED 
IN 68 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 2%. 1924, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








| Buildings for which permits were issued 





























Estimated cost 
Kind of building ‘ Per 
Number —s Per Average 
Amount eent of 
total bullding 
Residential buildings 
One-fa: SESS ARP EY 84, 098 39.8 $382, 573,529 | 27.2 $4, 549 
Two-famity dwellings._._....................-- 23, 964 11.4 202, 660, 001 14,4 8, 457 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 

Sareseamee.......-.-...-..----- 2, 031 1.0 22, 668, 689 L6 11, 161 
Multifamily eOAii ko eli 6, 286 3.0 269,422,175} 19.2 42, 861 
Multifamily apartments with stores combined - 379 an 19, 269, 316 1.4 50, 843 
| kM: _ ph SAR ERE ES SORES a RE 81 i 28, 754, 845 2.0 354, 998 
Ne TC nnn easwacweesen 8 i 136,300} (1) 17, 038 
SIs chk sikh cc ccenieucubeok 47 1 4, 947, 629 4 105, 269 
.. . © REP SR e eee 116,804} 55.4 930, 432,984 66.2 7, 960 


' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 








¢ For earlier reports by the bureau see Bulletins 295, 318, and 347, and MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW for 
July, 1921; April, 1922; October, 1922; July, 1923; and October, 1923 
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Taste 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS igs); TABLE 
IN 68 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1924, BY KIND OF BUILDING—Conclucio, ro; 
: 192 








Buildings for which permits were issue, 



































Estimated cost 
Kind of building 
Per 
Number j cent of Per | | 
total Amount j|centof; — per” 
total | building 
N . . . . — 
onresidential buildings | ina 
Amusement buildings. .........-..--..-------- 315 -1| $21,813,015} 1.6 $60, 49 PWO-te 
SASS 10 Ta TRE TRE SI SELL Tc 332 2 18,027,860} 1.3 543) | One-fa 
Factories and workshops-_..............--.--- 1, 853 9 81, 236, 483 5.8 43) 34) store 
re: ftom ane on oe tae adores 1, 935 -9 30, 875, 950 2.2 15, 957 Mase 
Private garages........_......._..-..-------... 74,824 | 35.4 40, 298, 106 2.9 539 Multif 
ON es ee? 1, 204 6 3, 423, 821 2 2. 44 " 
Gieaaiteeena cc... 2.555522. oe 7%} @) 12, 355, 072 9 162,567 
(ST ean a 550 .3 100, 269, 781 7.1 12 i —— 
Public buildings... 53 | (1) 12; 322, 158 91 232 4y 
Public works and utilities___.__________._-_--- 123 1 11, 885, 946 .8 96, 634 T 
Schools and libraries................----------- 328 2 67, 462, 556 1.8 205, 679 t 
ah lt Ria dln cna ela one wee ne 6, 746 3.2 2, 671, 864 on 39% by e 
Stables and barns.........._....-.-----.------- 123 1 360,905 | (1) a 
Stores and warehouses-_-_--- by. ea Ps coke seen 4, 726 2.2 69, 502, 527 4.9 14. 708 jssue 
Be Weise Ck. WE 5) ~ 2g - bah eich 951 -5 2, 056, 527 di 2, 162 of 19 
Ww). DIAN A201... 291816. 94,229| 44.6} 474,557,571} 33.8!) — 5.0m Tt 
Grand total.__........._.-_-- a A) SI | 241, 123 | 100.0 | 1, 404, 990, 565 | 100.0/ 6,655 dwel 
tenia vd adie pos oeleleed aopetel | | TD the ; 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. acco! 
sligh 


The table shows that 55.4 per cent of the new buildings for which ayo] 
permits were issued in these cities from January to June, inclusive, & pon 
of this year were residential buildings and that 66.2 per cent of thef% dwo] 
estimated cost of all new buildings was for residential buildings. Per- iho | 
mits for nonresidential buildings comprised 44.6 per cent of the total dye] 
number and 33.8 per cent of the total estimated cost. - san 

Of the 211,123 new buildings projected, 84,098 were one-family% gow 
houses, this being 39.8 per cent of the total number of new building. qT); 
As in previous years, more permits were issued for one-family dwellins§% many 
than for any other class of building, either residential or nonresiden-J {9 },; 
tial. Private garages were a close second, permits being issued [orf joo 
74,824 of them, comprising 35.4 per cent of the total number o all wes 
new buildings; their estimated cost is, however, much smaller, being |jnes, 
— as compared with $382,573,529. | Th 

largest amount of money to be spent for any class of nonies-I% ty, 
dential buildings was for office buildings, the permits for whici of 1 


totaled $100,269,781. > sien 
As in previous years, the estimated cost of amusement building hom, 
exceeds that of churches, being $21,813,015, as against $18,027,500) Th 


though the churches slightly outnumber the amusement buildings. & joyy 

The estimated cost of residential buildings was nearly double the cinog 
estimated cost of nonresidential buildings. The permits showy ¢, 

$930,432,984 as the cost of the former and $474,557,571 of the latter. the 4 

incre: 

in the 

The ; 

10.5, 

doub 
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juste 2~NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
Yok WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
123 AND OF 1924 


FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN DWELLINGS 
IN 68 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 
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Number of build- Families provided for 
ings for which |__ roel 
permits were is- 
sued Number Per cent 
Kind of dwelling 
First First First First First First 
half, half, half, half, half, half, 
1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 
One-family dwellings. ...............-.....-.- 79,850 | 84,008 | 70,850] 84,008| 404] 410 
two-family dwellings.............- sinverhetiek:: AR 23, 964 36,646 | 47,928 18. 5 23. 4 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 
stores combined. .................-..-.-.--- 2, 002 2, 081 3, 157 3, 492 1.6 L7 
Multifamily apartments... -_............-..--. 5, 436 6, 286 73, 266 66, 052 37.0 32. 2 
Multifamily apartments with stores combined. 452 379 4, 900 3, 623 | 2.5 1.8 
a al ttl ellie Age. lt AS Ta 106,063 | 116,758 | 197,819 | 205, 193 | 100.0 100. 0 
! 








Table 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 68 identical cities in the first half of 1923 and the first half 
of 1924. 

The number of family accommodations provided by one-family 
dwellings increased from 79,850 in the first half of 1923 to 84,098 in 
the first half of 1924, an increase of 5.3 per cent. Considering 
accommodations provided by all kinds of dwellings there was only a 
slight increase in the per cent of families provided for in one-family 
dwellings in the first six months of 1924 as compared with the first six 
months of 1923. The number of families provided for in two-family 
dwellings increased from 36,646 in the first half of 1923 to 47,928 in 
the first half of 1924, an increase of 30.8 per cent. Two-family 
dwellings provided for 18.5 per cent of all families provided for in the 
first half of 1923, and 23.4 per cent in the first half of 1924. This 
shows a great increase in the popularity of the two-family dwelling. 
The investment feature of this class of dwelling evidently appeals to 
many people, such a house being not only less expensive per family 
to build than a one-family house, but also costing less to heat and 
keepin repair. In some cities, however, there are zoning restrictions 
against this class of dwellings as it is not so easy to follow pleasing 
lines of architecturein two-familydwellings asin single-familydwellings. 
The percentage distribution of families soviel for by one and 
two family dwellings with stores combined increased only one-tenth 
of 1 percent. This class of structure is usually used by small trades- 
men who find it a convenient and inexpensive way of combining a 
home with a place of business. 

The most startling change shown by the table is in apartment 
houses. The bureau has been collecting data on building permits 
since 1920 and in each year up to 1924 there has been an increase in 
the Po orem of families provided for in apartment houses. In 
the first six months of 1924, however, while the number of buildings 
increased, accommodations were provided for 8,491 fewer families 
in the two groups of apartment houses than in the same period of 1923. 
e average number of families per building decreased from 13.4 to 
10.5. It is interesting to speculate on the reason for this. Un- 
doubtedly part of this decrease is explained by the exodus of people 
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to the suburbs. One city reports that October 1 of this year yj] 
see a greater number of families move than have moved any year since 
the war, and that most of them are moving from apartments to sinal| 
homes of their own, having saved enough to make a first payment. 

Permits were issued in the 68 cities of over 100,000 in the firs 
half of 1923 for 106,063 dwellings, while in the first half of 1924 
the number was 116,758, an increase of 10.1 per cent. 

The total number of families provided for was 205,193 in the first 
half of 1924 as compared with 197,819 in the first half of 1923. 
This is an increase of only 7,374 families, or 3.7 per cent. The 
Montuiy Lasor Review for October, 1923, shows that for 65 o! 
these cities (and the 3 not included were the least populous) in the 
first half of 1922, 147,249 families were provided for in new houses, 
while the same 65 cities in the first half of 1923 provided for 195,015 
an increase of 47,766 or 32.4 per cent. The figures for 1924 seem io 
indicate that housing accommodations are catching up with thedemand. 

Table 3 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds of 
buildings for 68 cities having a area of 100,000 and over in the 
first half of 1923 and the first half of 1924, and the per cent of increase 
or decrease in the number and in the cost. 


TaBLe 3.—-NUMBER AND COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE IssU Fp 
IN 68 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1923 AND OF 1924, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


















































Buildings for which permits were issued in— | hme a. 
decrease (—) in 
first half of 1924 
f aseompared 
rays te aks v eitan; First half of 1923 First halfot 1924 | With frst hall 
Num- Num- . Num- 
ber Cost ber Cost ber 
Kesidential buildings. 
One-family dwellings................| 79,350 | $356,942,709 | 84,098 | $382,573,529) +53 7.2 
‘Thwo-tarnily dw ellines Nita la. see 18, 323 128, 602,766 | 23, 964 202, 660,001 | 4-30.8 7.4 
One and two family dwellings with 
a “epee: rae | 2,002 20, 165,333 | 2,031 22, 668,689 | +1.4 24 
family dwellings............-.. 5, 436 798, 6, 286 260, 422,675 | +15.6 —5.4 
Multi-family dwellings with stores 
I ce ee 452 24, 658, 617 379 19, 269,316 | —16.2 21.9 
eee 5) ee 3 ed les Jee ea 
ORR enn-ntocteerenl sag tillogammemh! at gta tone] Lane 
a I ae lta Mer 106, 214 885, 167,378 | 116,804 | 930,432,984 / +10.1 +5.0 
Nonresidential buildings 
usement buildings... ............- 313 1 753 315 21, 813, 015 +.6 37.4 
Churches. phaho eee anteeowerese 293 18 Bat 677 332 18 027" 800 412.3) +161 
Factories and workshops_.........-.- 1, 885 63, 534, 026 1, 853 81, 236, 483 —L7) +27.9 
Public garages. _............-...--... 1, 451 23, 395, 441 1, 935 30,875,950 | +33.4| +320 
Private gatuges_- abbhetedecdtdhdeed 70, 182 36,318,214 | 74,824 40,208,106 | 46.6) 10.9 
Service stations................--..-. -| 1,061 8,312,691 | 1,294 Cte 422.0); +34 
pO RRR A a  . 71 9, 466, 539 16 12, 355, 072 +7.0} +30. 
eetdies bile bbb ads 58 - 606 A, 653, 868 650} 100, 269,781) 9.3 +154 
Public gery tate Stengel 49 $e 53 12,322,158 | +82) +1803 
iblic works and utilities........___- 135 9, 407 | 123 11,885,946) -—89| +252 
lib: oerdaneetdgoceeh 4 316 60, 970, 471 328 67, 462,556.|  +3.8) +10.6 
i Ail alle tepals ata cata lelifl 8, 613 3, 369,086} 6,746 2, 671,864) —21.7| —2.7 
Bea OY Reg ee | ag ND | -P 
Alother seep Seep "anna | gon} “Soca } pink | — 9 
Fe geet eee aed 90,010} 417,824,571 | 94,229 | 474,557,571} 440 | +135 
bg del | 196, 824 1, 802, 901, 049 211, 123 | 1, 404,990,555; +7.3| +78 
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It will be seen by Table 3 that the majority of the several classes 

{ buildings show an increase in the first half of 1924 over the corre- 
ponding period of 1923 both in number and estimated cost. The 
hanges in number range from a decrease of 40.9 per cent in stables 
nd barns to 300 per cent increase in the number of lodging houses, 
nd the estimated cost ranges from a decrease of 53.2 per cent in the 
ase of hotels to an increase of 751.9 per cent in the case of the very 
ew new lodging houses. 
For some classes of buildings permits issued show decreases both 
the number and in the estimated cost, notably apartment houses 
ith stores combined, hotels, sheds, stables and barns, and stores 
d warehouses. Factory buildings, office buildings, and public 
tilities show a decrease in number, with an increase in cost. 

The large general table following, pages 144 to 163, shows detailed 
formation concerning building permits issued in each of the 68 
ities having a een of 100,000 or over in the first half of 1923 
nd the first half of 1924. 

Part 1 of the table gives the number and cost of each kind of dwell- 

, the number of families — for by each type of house, and 
he ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of population in each 
f the 68 cities. 

In the majority of these cities more buildings were projected and 
ore money was to be expended for residential purposes than for non- 
esidential purposes. 

It will be noted that the ratio of families provided for is based both 
n the population according to the 1920 census and on the estimated 
pulation for the specified year. Although the 1920 population 
res are the latest snlledtod. by census enumerators, the popula- 
ion stated for the specified year, while an estimate, is more nearly 
he population for the year shown. These estimates were made by 
he Census Bureau of the United States Department of Commerce. 
t will be noticed that for some cities no estimate of population was 
de. 
The 68 cities from which reports were received had a population 
ccording to the 1920 census of 27,431,206. Assuming no change in 
he unestamated cities, the estimated population for 1923 was 29,094,- 
06, and for 1924 it is 29,485,113. 


In the first six months of 1923 these 68 cities provided for 197,819 
amilies; or at the rate of 72.1 families for each 10,000 of population 
ccording to the 1920 census, or 68 families per 10,000 of woe 
snus to the population as estimated by the Census Bureau for 
23. 
During the first six months of 1924 permits were issued in these 68 
ities fordwelling houses to provide places of abode for 205,193 families, 
his being at the rate of 74.8 families to each 10,000 of population 
ccording to the 1920 census, and 69.6 families per 10,000 of popula- 
on as estimated for 1924. : 
_ While New York provided for more families than any other city in the 
hited States (66,380 in the first half of 1924), it did not approach 
s Angeles in the number provided for according to population. 
fast-growing Pacific-coast city provided for 302.3 families to 
e 


of 


Prey wre 
-oOnmom 


S| 


ach 10,000 of population in the first six months of the current year, 


cording to the population as of the 1920 census, or for 261.4 to 
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each 10,000 inhabitants as of the population estimated for July | 
1924. This city did not, however, supply living quarters fo; 9; 
mary families dering this period as during the corresponding jorioq 
of 1923. During the first six months of that year 382.1 families wo; 
provided for to each 10,000 of population according to the 1920 eens). 
or 330.4 families according to the estimated population for 1923,” 
In addition to Los Angeles 9 cities provided for more than j,y 
families to each 10,000 of population based on the 1920 census, jn 
the first half of 1924. Following are the 10 cities which show 
ratio of over 100 families to each 10,000 of population, accordin 
to the 1920 census, during the first six months of 1924. The est. 
mated en ene for 1924 was not used as such estimate was no 
made for Detroit or Houston. 
a aR Ge 0 120, : 
a CS RR I Aled alee a cae ot Eee. Sa. 5-e. +s e--.. 106, | 
SS EERE 3 Oe pt ape ae? CE =P 132.1 | Portland, Oreg_._........_____ 106. 


EEE ere Se 128.6 | Birmingham __-........._____ 104, 
pS SS ee, aa EE CETTE, ae 101. 


In the first half of 1923 there were only 8 cities providing house 
for over 100 families to each 10,000 of population, Hartford, Por 
land, and Birmingham reaching that pinnacle for the first time thi 
year, and Kansas City, Mo., dropping from it. 

Part 2 of the general table (p. 152) shows the number and cost 0 
each of the different kinds of nonresidental buildings erected in th; 
68 cities. New York City shows the greatest expenditure in thi 
field of construction as well as in the construction of residentia 
buildings. In New York, for instance, the estimated cost of publi 
buildings was almost twice that of all the rest of the cities havin 
meee of 100,000 and over, combined. Permits show that Ne 

ork and Chicago were to spend about half the total expenditur 
made for factory buildings in the whole 68 cities. In office build 
ings also there was a large amount expended in these two cities 

art 3 of the table (p. 160) shows the number and cost of repair 
on old buildings, the number and cost of installations, the gran 
totals of number and cost of new buildings and repairs on old build 
ings; and the rank in cost of construction of each of the 68 cities 
During the first six months of 1924 there were 94,895 permits issue 
for additions and repairs to old buildings at an estimated cost 0 
$134,082,824, as compared with 92,963 permits with a cost of 5155, 
822,167 during the same period in 1923. 

In 36 of the 68 cities the building inspectors issue the permit 
for the installation of boilers, signs, elevators, etc. In these citie 
there were 32,283 permits issued for installations during the firs 
half of 1924 compared with 29,950 in the like period of 1923. Th 
stated cost of making these installations was $13,879,158 in 1! 
and $11,985,707 in 1923. 

The total number of permits issued for all classes of buildings, }ot 
new and old, in these 68 cities in the first half of 1924 reached a tota 
of 338,301, and the estimated cost of these was $1,552,952,537. 
the first half of 1923 there were 319,737 permits issued in thes 
cities, indicating an expenditure of $1,450,799,823. ‘This is an !0 
crease of 7 per cent in the estimated expenditure in the first half 0 
1924 as compared with the first half of 1923. 
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The 5 cities showing the greatest amount of expenditure for build- 
ing purposes of all kinds according to permits issued during the first 
six months of 1924 and the amounts estimated to be spent in each 
of them are shown below: 


New York...._- .-- , De ai PES a ee $548, 161, 458 
Cs file De Ee 166, 436, 214 
OS Sa aye StS derbeen snub a Gee 87, 195, 800 
re SEK SEES IA TES Ses a pe py oe A De 78, 828, 738 
SS Se rem Oe eee See 72, 573, 485 


These cities were also the leading five during the first half of 1923, 
but during that period Detroit was in fifth place with Los Angeles 
in third place and Philadelphia in fourth place. 
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Negro Housing Situztion in Baltimore 


é A. STATEMENT issued by the Department of Labor, based on 


an investigation recently made in Baltimore, indicates that 

the housing situation for the colored inhabitants of that city 
is, on the whole, rather favorable. ‘The colored population, number- 
ing 108,322, is being slowly augmented by the arrival of southern 
migrants, and new sections of the city are being opened to them, 
Conditions varied widely in different localities. 

Small streets and alleys are still, unfortunately, the abiding places of large 
numbers of colored people of limited means, who are crowded into small dwellings, 
Yet, with the exception of these small and limited localities, the problem of }0\)s- 
ing congestion in Baltimore is not a serious one. 

A study of houses occupied by colored people in typical Baltimore 
streets, including both the newly opened sections and those in which 
they have long dwelt, showed that the majority were two and three 
story brick structures, containing from 6 to 16 rooms, and ranging 
up to $10,000 in value. Forty-five per cent of these properties were 
owned by their occupants who, after buying them had, “where it 
was necessary,’ improved them by putting in modern heating appli- 
ances, electric lights, hardwood floors, and the like. Rental values 
ranged from $16 to $80 a month. One very satisfactory feature was 
that in 40 per cent of the cases considered there was no subletting of 
rooms, the householder and his immediate family occupying the whole 
dwelling. 

In regard to rents and conveniences, two informants stated that as 
a rule colored tenants paid higher prices and got poorer shelter and 
facilities than the whites. e inquiry sustained this charge so 
far as prices are concerned, these being described as slightly higher 
for properties occupied by negroes than for similar accommodations 
ae be for white tenants; ‘‘ but as to general construction and speci- 

cations, it is indicated that there is virtually no difference between 
the facilities available to the two classes of occupants.” 

In its entirety, the housing situation among the colored people of Baltimore, 
Md., seems to bear no symptoms of unusual! needs, or indicate any erisis of short- 
age such as has appeared in several other cities. A normal housing adjustment, 
in keeping with the needs of the city’s negro populace, is apparently ever applic- 
able to each individual case, as the necessity arises. 





English Housing. Progress 


HE report of the English Ministry of Health for 1923-24 con- 
=k tains a brief summary of the results achieved under the 1{23 
housing act. This act was intended to promote the provision 
of houses by private enterprise, and for this p it was stipulated 
that the subsidy offered by the Government should not be applica- 
ble to houses built by local authorities unless the latter could satis'y 
the Minister of Health that private builders were unable or unwilling 
to meet the needs of the situation. The subsidy, whieh was limited 
to houses of specified size and character, was to be £6? a year for 
20 years. Under this-act considerable progress was made. 


ae 





*Pound sterling at par=$4.8665; exchange rate-varies. 
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Up to March 31, 1924, 1,170 local authorities had submitted, and the minis- 
ter had approved, schemes for the erection of 115,636 houses, including 41,859 
houses by the local authorities themselves and 73,777 houses by private enter- 
prise. Of the 41,859 houses, contracts have been let for 25,586 houses and of 
these 3,847 had been completed and 10,183 were under construction at the end 
of the year. under review. As regards the 73,777 houses, undertakings had 
heen given under section 2 (3) of the act of 1923 in respect of 47,230 houses and 
of these 3,708 had been completed and 19,086 were under construction on March 


Odean comprising 5,681 houses had also been submitted by 10 societies 
under section 3 of the act and approved by the minister. Of these houses, 
contracts for 3,575 had: been let, 585 had been completed, and 1,136 were under 
construction on March 31. 

The number of houses included in definite arrangements at the end of the 
year under review was therefore 76,391, and of these 8,140 had been completed 
and 30,405 were in course of construction. 

No information, it is stated, is available as te the cost of houses 
being put up by private enterprise under the 1923 act. The cost of 
houses erected by local authorities has risen since the act was adopted. 
In August, 1923, the average cost for a nonparlor house was £351, 
and for a parlor house £408; in March, 1924, the figures were, res- 

tively, £416 and £459. 

The total number of houses completed under the housing acts of 
1919 was 198,183, of which 154,485 had been built by local authori- 
ties and county councils. The report includes some figures as to 
the annual cost to the country of the houses built under the earlier 
acts, a subject on which there has been much heated debate. 

The total annua! subsidy for the earlier years in respect of these schemes, 
including schemes of public utility societies, is estimated at about £8,000,000. 
The amount of the subsidies paid under this head during 1923-24 were as 
follows: 





en SURCOCTEOE. . 3 nn nncmesaccneccccccs £7, 464, 381 
To 70 public utility societies__........- <td roa Owe 282, 916 
I GN 2 a Se bid dineowenece 13, 577 
EE ey ae ee eee 13, 810 

7... .. sate so taii tine tide ae ede aeteigeclitivenasaninan seenes: scenes exrmate 7, 774, 684 


The report states that during the year covered there has been an 
nerease of interest in both town and regional planning. On March 
B!, 1924, the number of joint town-planning committees had risen 
0 25 as compared with 14 at the end of the preceding year. 





New English Housing Act 


A TITS recent session Parliament passed an act designed to make 
it possible, on the financial side, to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the National House Building Committee, whose 

eport Was summarized in the Montuiy Lasor Review for July 

924 ‘Pp 185-187). The act, which received the royal assent and 

became law on A t 7, offers a subsidy for houses completed before 

ctober 1, 1939, thereby providing for the 15-year program the com- 
nittee recommended. The subsidy is raised from the present figure 

Mf £6? a year for 20 years to £9 a year for 40 years, except in 

gricultural parishes, where it is to be £12 10s. yearly for 40 years. 








* Pound sterling at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
[S99] 
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It can be claimed only for houses fulfilling certain conditions, of whic) 
the most important are thus summarized by the ministry of Labo 
Gazette in its issue of August, 1924. 

That the houses shall be let to tenants who intend to reside therein; and tha 
the said tenants shall not part with the possession of the houses or any part 1 hereof 
without the consent of the local authority. : 

That the rents charged shall not, except in certain specified cases, exceed the 
total amount of the rents that would be payable if the houses were let at th, 
appropriate normal rents charged in respect of working-class houses erected prio; 
to Angust 3, 1914. 


That reasonable preference is given to large families in letting the houses. 

Other sections provide that the Minister of Health and the Scottis) 
Board of Health may ‘terminate the subsidy in 1927, or in any third 
succeding year thereafter: 

(a) If the number of houses completed in the two preceding years, and jp 
respect of which the subsidy is payable, is less than two-thirds of the number 
assigned to those years in a schedule of the act; or 

(b) If the cost of erecting houses, in respect of which the subsidy is payable 
has become unreasonable. 

Other sections require local authorities to take into consideration 
any’ town-planning scheme likely to be undertaken in the locality 
where subsidy houses are to be erected, forbid the erection of more 
than 12 houses to an acre without special consent from the Minister 
of Health, provide for purchasing materials in the cheapest market, 
whether that be at home or abroad, and authorize the minister to 
reduce the subsidy in the Gase of a local authority “which refuses 
without reasonable cause to adopt a new material or method of con- 
struction which would reduce the cost of building the houses without 
unduly affecting their durability, suitability, or appearance.” 
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Effect of Hydrofluoric-Acid Fumes 


STATEMENT of the effects upon workers of exposure to hydro- 
fluoric-acid fumes is found in the Industrial Hygiene Bulletin, 
September, 1924 (p. 10), published by the New York State 

Department of Labor. 

Anhydrous hydrogen fluoride is a clear liquid, boiling at 67° F., 
which fumes strongly in the air. It is highly poisonous, forming an 
ulcerated sore if a drop comes in contact with the skin, and accidental 
breathing of the concentrated vapor of the acid has caused death. 
Exposure to the fumes produces intense irritation of the eyelids and 
conjunctiva, coryza, bronchial catarrh with spasmodic cough; ulcera- 
tion of the nostrils, gums, and oral mucous membrane; painful ulcers 
of the cuticle, erosion and formation of vesicles, ait Pintibation 
under the finger nails. 

Hydrofluoric acid is used to produce opaque and transparent etch- 
ing on glass, and poisoning from it has occurred in chemical works 
where it is prepared, in glass factories, in laboratories of the pottery 
industry, in the extraction of fluorides of antimony (substitute for 
tartar emetic in dye works), in fertilizer factories (extraction of phos- 


phorites for manufacture of phosphorus), in bleaching, and in the 
extraction of silicates. fers’ 
To produce ft etching, the glass is dipped in a solution of 


hydrofluoric acid, an alkali fluoride, and other salts. If the solution 
contains too much hydrofluoric acid, the etching is coarse grained and 
irregular, and if it contains too little acid it is transparent, so that it 
would appear that the concentration of hydrofluoric acid in the bath 
is fixed by the degree of opacity required. This, however, is not the 
case, as the fact that any concentration of pure hydrofluoric acid pro- 
duces transparent etching is proof that other neutral components of 
the solution enter into the action in the same way. 

A case is cited of a plant manufacturing opaque glassware where 
such a high percentage of hydrofluoric acid was used in the solution 
that a dangerous amount of fume was given off. It was obvious that 
workers who stood constantly over the dipping bath must have been 
seriously affected, as all the windows of the large room containing the 
bath were deeply frosted, and the glass front of a large wall clock had 
been broken out in order to see the hands of the clock. It was admit- 
ted by the manufacturer that conditions were bad, but he could see 
no remedy. It was suggested that the desired degree of opacity 
might be obtained by p penance the concentration of hydrofluoric 
acid in the solution and increasing the concentration of the neutral 
components. After some experimentation a neutral, water-soluble, 
viscous substance was discovered which practically eliminated the 
discharge of hydrofluoric-acid fumes into the room, and in addition to 
the improved health conditions thereby secured an opaque etching 
with a finer texture was produced. 
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Hazards from Electric Sparks and Arcs in Coal Mines 
A REPORT on the hazards in coal mines from the use of unsafe 





electrical equipment, made by L. C. Ilsley, of the United 

States Bureau of Mines, and issued as serial No. 2626, shows 
the great loss of life as well as damage to property resulting from the 
use of “open type” or the “half-safe type” of electrical equipment. 

Three accidents within the past six months caused by unsafe 
equipment resulted in the death of 234 men. Am open type of 
electric coal drill used in a gaseous mine in West Virginia was the 
probable eause of the death of 27 men; a half-safe type of electric 
coal-cutting machine in a gaseous mine in Pennsylvania was the pro- 
bable. cause of the loss of 36 lives, and an unapproved, unsafe type of 
flame safety lamp used in a gaseous and dusty mine in Utah was the 
alleged cause of the death of 171 men. All of these disasters would, 
without doubt, have been avoidable if proper equipment had been 
used. Asa result of the accidents more rigid requirements will be en- 
forced in West Virginia; the State mine inspectors’ committee in 
Pennsylvania has made recommendations for improving the condi- 
tions in the particular mine in that State in which the accident oc- 
curred; and the Industrial Commission of Utah has issued orders 
against the use of unsafe lamps in that State. 

While these acts and recommendations are all good and will help 
prevent accidents in the future, it is to be regretted that they were 
not put into effect. before instead of after the accidents occurred and 
that other Siates fail to take advantage of such warnings and install 
proper safeguards and cee in their mines. 

ere are five general ways in which electric current can cause 
accidents: (1) By shock to persons; (2) by igniting powder; (3) by 
igniting gas; (4) by igniting coal dust; (5) by setting fire to inflam- 
mable material such as timber and coal. Many of the accidents 
from these causes could be prevented by the use of approved electri- 
cal equipment. By approved equipment is meant apparatus that has 
been tested and Fedo approved by the Bureau of Mines. So far 
as.is known at the present time no accidents have been caused by 
sparks or flashes from equipment approved by the bureau. 

An analysis of disasters and fires.caused by electrical apparatus and 
circuits, made from the records of the bureau for the period 1910 to 
1924, shows that. in 26 aceidents reported there were 499 lives lost 
and 86 men injured, besides the property damage. 

Thousands of tests have been conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
in the past. 14 years, in. cooperation with manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus for use in mines, to determime whether a particular device 
is safe for use in explosive atmospheres. If the device is found to be 
unsafe the bureau and the manufacturer work together to eliminatc 


the unsafe features, and it is not. approved until it eam meet the test 

by the bureau. The types of equipment approved by the bureau 
i storage battery locomotives, er trucks, coal drills, shori- 
vall and arc-wall mining machines, vy and single-shot blasting 
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Industrial Accidents in Pennsylvania, January to June, 1924 


HE following table presents a summary of the accident experi- 
T ence of Pennsylvania during the first six months of 1924: 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND DAYS 
LOST THEREBY, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1924, BY INDUSTRY AND ACCIDENT CAUSE 





















































Industry 
—————— = Se 
Number of } Number of 
accidents accidents 
Item =F Item _—— Days 
Non- len ga] Non- | 
Fatal | ‘fatal { | Fatal | fatal 
' | 
Building and contracting..| 98 | 6,697 734, 501 || Anthracite mines_....._...| 268 |15, 066 | 1,870, 730 
Cheniicals...-.-....-..... 27 | 1, 278 200, 434 || Bituminous mines_........| 203 |12, 468 | 1, 528, 353 
Clay, glass, ete........---- 7 | 3,075 218, 207 || Transportation...........- | 194 | 8,615 | 1, 380, 782 
FE el ea 775 10, 242 uarries _. - __. at | 17] 965] 121,648 
Food products _-.-..-...-- 8 | 2,006 94, 304 0 EE eet 175 2, 486 
Leather and rubber goods - 4 744 42, 561 || Miscellaneous industries_.| 19 | 1,793 153, 439 
Beverages.....-.....-.-.-- 4 155 28, 256 || Mercantileestablishments_| 16 | 2, 183 143, 255 
IR nnncahdekse~<-baae 15 | 2,107 | 152,822 || Jobbers__............--.-- | 4] 677 33, 567 
Paper and printing-....... 7 | 1,261 70, 030 || Municipalities............| 401,171 268, 654 
Ce. ..aidtibeddabape 7 | 1,436 78,001 || Hotels and restaurants ____| 7 531 52, 451 
pee a ae ee 1 115 8, 912 | 
Wiaadedeaseces~<bane 143 /25, 083 | 1, 414, 881 | Sch, sadhana omenins 1, 109 (88, 276 | 8, 608, 516 
Accident cause 
ME . ciatetndianpese 38 | 8, 460 588, 879 || Hand tools...............- 12 | 8,807 | 219, 987 
De. .ndtedbbdacdsdedic 5 98 31, 386 || Electricity ...............- 27 571 | 177,048 
DORON 000k catectbcacca< 2 269 27, 061.1) Bxplosives................ 122 898 785, 987 
Transmission ............- 16 196 70, 197 |} Hot substances__.._....__- 47 | 3, 257 328, 579 
[A a i 27 395 171, 837 }| Falling objeets_.___.__.__- 56 | 4, 141 403, 130 
Cranes and derricks....... 38 | 1, 649 288, 602 || Falling objects (mines)....| 216 | 7,012 | 1, 465,221 
Cars and eaquae Udisib-cad 242 |10, 604 | 1,773,321 || Falls of person_...___.___- 93 | 9,153 716, 090 
Motor vehicles...........- 53 | 2,899 380, 311 |} Stepping on or striking 
Horse vehicles...........- 14 Ost 102, 164 against objects......___- 12 | 5,151 126, 075 
Hand trucks..........-... 8 |} 2,228 82, 293 || Miscellaneous causes... - 48 | 3, 305 359, 786 
Welt SEE Baste wess.--. 5 74 31, 018 || — 
Handling objects.......... 34 |18, 228 479, 544 |) eas oe ee 1, 109 |88, 276 | 8, 608, 516 




















1 Weighted according to the scale adopted by the International Association of Industrial Aecident Boards 
and Commissions. 

In number of cases the most prolific cause of accident shown is 
the handling of objects and tools, which was responsible for 27,035 
accidents, cars and engines coming next, with 10,504. When, how- 
ever, severity of whee. te is considered, cars and engines show a 
time loss of 1,773,321 days, while handling objects and tools had a 
time loss of 699,531 days. This illustrates a very common situation, 
in which precisely opposite conditions are indicated by consideration 
of accident frequency and severity. 

Among the imdustries metal products had nearly as many acci- 
dents as anthracite and bituminous mines combined, but the time 
loss was less than either of them. 

It is of course unfortunate, as the department of labor and indus- 
try indicates in giving out these figures, that it has not been possible 
to determine, ailenes for some of the important industries, the man- 
hours of exposure and so make possible the determination of some 
really comparable accident rates. As it is now, there is no means of 
Xnowing whether the variations shown by the tables represent actual 
ariations of hazard or are simply due to the varying size of the 
idustrial groups considered. 
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Fatal Accidents in Washington Coal Mines, 1914 to 1923 


HE following statistics showing fatal coal-mine accidents jy 
T Washington State in their relation to coal tonnage and numbe, 
of men employed for the decade 1914 to 1923 are taken from 

the second report of the department of labor and industries of hg 
State, July 1, 1922, to December 31, 1923: 


MINE FATALITIES AS COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AN) ppo. 
DUCTION IN WASHINGTON STATE, 1914-1923 , 






































averei Fatalities 
Total coal | hi. 2 ‘days in |} 

Year roduction po active Rate per 

short tons) ployees ‘tn Number | 1,000 em- 

ployees 
1914 poet ou 6 SPea> 2etternewe eat wa 3, 040, 361 5, 647 200 17 3. 01 178, 45 cit ua 
SAR Ok . FTEs PR RE 2,409,331 | 4,828 165 45 9. 32 5334) [a ee 
ith a ciieincdthel ivaktiliee pen Bad 3, 019, 600 4, 746 218 21 4. 42 143, 7% the yu! 
i ccicalcigtinbtciess demain ned Sore hae wera 4, 002, 759 5, 345 271 30 5. 61 133, 495 -* 
eR eee Se Scarica 4,128,424| 5, 847 266 34 5.81 121,44 fa SUDIE 
a TS TE Si EE Eee atid $8 3, 059, 580 5, 005 234 19 3. 80 161, 030 1924 
(SIRE Ae ASE BS BRC Sepia 3,756,881 | 4,962 262 i8 3.63 208 715 ve. 
i iicninta dheastaate banihan aha Besa ininies usb 2, 422, 106 4, 575 157 7 1. 53 346, O13 upon 
Di dsdaeleheesdnahesaieresesrape 2, 601, 058 4, 681 177 23 4.91 113, 089 _ ae 
(RPGC TARTR Pde Tesh een ae 2,946,007 | 4, 342 175 20 4.61 147 3) fe COMM. 
lal Cong 
+ se : ; purp 
Activities of State Accident Board in Finland, 1923 of or 
their 
HE State accident board (Statens Olycksfallsnémnd) in Finland & nal e 
deals with compensation for accidents arising in the Gover- Th 


ment service. In 1923, the sixth year of its operation, the J tin \ 
number of accidents increased due to increased activities of the J year 
State along industrial lines and new construction on the State § sente 
railways. in th 
Accidents on the State railways increased from 280 in 1922 to 421 & years 
in 1923 or 50.36 per cent, and the amount paid out for pensions and J bene 
compensation for temporary disability increased from 106,674 — comp 
a _to 339,629 marks. A still greater increase occurred in & exter 
accidents among workers in the forestry service, being 321 in 1!23 JF disea 
as compared with 166 in 1922, an increase of 93.4 per cent. ‘The J Chiet 
amount paid for annual pensions and compensation for temporary & amor 
disability in this service in 1922 and 1923 was 85,298 and 200,563 J chan; 
marks, respectively. The total number of accidents in 1922 was Th 
594, while in 1923 there were 868, an increase of 46.12 per cent. & the p 
The total amount paid out in pensions and compensation for tem- F&F reply 
porary disability was 317,857 marks in 1922 and 633,048 marks in 
1923, an increase of 315,191 marks, or 99.16 per cent. In 1925 
there were 26 appeals as against 35 in 1922, and 40 unsettled cases 
in 1922 as against 25 in 1923, a reduction of 60 per cent. 


el 





1 Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift No. 5, 1924. 
? Finnish mark at par=19.3 Cents; exchange rate varies. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Review of Workmen’s Compensation Legislation for 1924 





By LinpLtey D. Ciark, or THe Unirep States Bureau or Lasor Srartistics 


1924, 2 are without compensation legislation. Amending acts 

were reported from 6 of the remainder. Tlie legislative 
situation in Rhode Island has delayed any report. from that State, 
though a legislative committee was appointed in 1923 to consider the 
subject of revision and amendment, a report being due in January, 
1924. The legislature of Lowa was called in extra session to pass 
upon the sedilieation of its laws generally, in which the workmen’s 
compensation law was, of course, included. The United States 
Congress amended the act applicable to Federal employees for the 
purpose of clarifying a provision as to injuries. The result is changes 
of greater or less importance in 8 laws, some of the States maintaining 
their record of amendment at every legislative session since the origi- 
nal enactment. 

The present summary is supplemental to the basic volume, Bulle- 
tin No. 272, which included the legislation in force at the end of the 
year 1919. Legislation for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 was pre- 
sented in Bulletin No. 332; while the legislation for 1923 was reviewed 
in the Monraty Lasor Review for October, 1923. As in past 
years, the total result of the amending legislation is to increase the 
beneficial effect of the laws by enlarging the percentage allowed as 
compensation, increasing the amount of medical and surgical aid, 
extending the coverage as to occupations and including occupational 
diseases, reducing the waiting period, or by clarifying the procedure. 
Chief attention 1s here given to substantive changes affecting the 
amount of benefits, rather than to procedure, although any important 
change in this field is also noted. 

This summary is offered as complete for the year’s legislation with 
the possible exception of Rhode Island where inquiry simply met the 
reply that reports were not yet available. 


F THE 11 States whose legislatures met in regular session in 
Fa] PrP 
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FXTENSIVE changes in arrangement were made by the judicia 
committee in revising the compensation law of this State, thoug 

but little alteration was made in the actual provisions of the law. 
Detailed procedure is prescribed in connection with injuries due to 
the fault of the third person, the employer being authorized to sue if 
the employee fails to act within 90 days, any excess recovery over the 
employer’s payment to the employee going to the latter. No settle- 
ment may be made between the injured workman and the third party 
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without the consent of the employer; or, in case of his refusal to ac 
without the approval of the industrial commissioner. | 


Claims under the law must be pulpy a within 2 years; unpaid jp. 


stallments bear interest at 6 per cent from their maturity until paid 

As the law formerly stood, the minimum of $6 per week seemed ty 
be absolute in death cases, though in disability in was fixed at actual 
wages if less than $6 per week. This qualification now applies {o || 
benefits paid. 

A nonresident alien beneficiary receives but 50 per cent of ihe 
amount to which a resident would be entitled, in the absence of 
contrary provisions by treaty, the remaining 50 per cent going to the 
State treasury. If the law of the place of the beneficiary’s residenc: 
would exclude citizens of the United States from benefits thereunder 
then all such beneficiary’s share goes to the State treasury. 

Details are added to the provisions for commutation to lump-sum 
payments, partial commutations being also provided for. Where an 
employer has not rejected the act, but fails to maintain insurance, t\ 
employee may either claim compensation or sue at common law wiili 
the ordinary defenses abrogated; this provision does not apply to an 
employer with five or less employees. 

ovision is made for the employment of a shorthand reporter in 

the arbitration of cases and of precedence over other civil business 

where appeals to the courts are taken. The commissioner is required 

= make biennial reports. (Committee substitute for House |'ile 
0. 42.) 


Kentucky 


OPERATORS of threshing machines used in threshing or hulling 

ain or seeds are brought within the terms of the compensation 
law of the State as an exception to its exclusion of agricultural em- 
ployments. Injuries or death due to the inhalation of noxious gases 
or smoke in mines or to the inhalation of any kind of gas are mae 
compensable, 

Instead of an arbitrary allowance of 26 weeks’ compensation in 
cases of operation for hernia, compensation is to be given for the 
period of actual disability following an operation. 

The status of a minor under 16 years of age, who has procured 
employment on a parent’s or guardian’s certificate that he is over 
16, is fixed by an amendment which gives him rights under the 
compensation law and not otherwise. ‘The form of the parents or 
guardian’s certificate is prescribed; an identification of signature is 
conclusive as against any claim of unlawful employment. (Senate 
Bill No. 181.) 


Louisiana 


THE percentage of wages payable as compensation is advanced 

from 60 to 65 per cent, and the maximum weekly benefit from 
$18 to $20. These changes affect disability payments and deat! 
benefits alike. There is also an increase in the rates paid to various 
classes of dependents. The rate of 30 per cent for dependent 
bro or sisters is advanced to 3214 for one brother or sister ot 
other Sepancens member of the family, while additional dependents 
of this each receive 11 per cent instead of 10 as formerly. ‘The 
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‘dow or widower alone also receives 3214 per cent instead of 30, 
hile with one child the benefit is 4614 per cent instead of 45, the 
maximum in all classes of cases being 65 per cent. 

An interesting adjustment of partial disability benefits appears 
, the reduction of the period for the loss of an arm from 200 to 175 
weeks, While a reciprocal change is made in the period for the loss 
fa leg; i. @., am extension from 175 weeks to 200 weeks. No report 
of discussions is at hand, but it would appear to be a concession to 
he contention that the loss of a leg is a greater handicap, as a rule, 
han the loss of an arm. (Acts No. 21, 216.) 


Maryland 


yN CONTRAST with the Kentucky Legislature in bringing the 


threshing and hulling of grain within the terms of its statute, an 
amendment of the Maryland law makes more specific the exclusion of 
mployees engaged in the threshing or harvesting of crops, these being 
specifically classed as farm laborers. ‘The former exclusion of em- 
Dee receiving in excess of $2,000 a year is eliminated, no salary 
xclusion remaining. 
Employment by the State is now within the act whether it be for 
cunlary gain or otherwise; while the ranking line officer of the 
Btate militia is authorized and directed to take out and maintain a 
policy or policies of insurance for the officers and enlisted men of 
the State militia. 


Whenever the industrial accident commission certifies an employer 
to be in default in the payment of premiums to the State fund, his 
policy ceases to be in offoct until all premiums are paid. 

Traveling salesmen, who are citizens or residents of the State of 
Maryland, employed by any person, firm, or corporation having a 
place of business within the State, are entitled to compensation for 
injuries sustained either within or without the State; but if compen- 
sation or damages have been received under the laws of any other 






State, no hoi is to be awarded in excess of the amounts provided 


by the Maryland law. 
Medical and surgical aid to the amount of $500 is now to be fur- 
nished, instead of $300 as formerly. (Chs. 217, 332, 341, 364, 583.) 


New Jersey 


in eases in which disability has commenced within five months 
after the termination of exposure. The list includes anthrax, 
poleaning by lead, mercury, arsenic, phosphorus, benzene and its 
omologues and derivatives, wooed alcohol, chrome poisoning, and 
caisson disease. Willful self-exposure will bar a claim, and failure 
or omission to observe the rules promulgated by the department 
of labor and posted by the employer for the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases will be.so classed. Claims must be submitted within 
one year after the employment in which exposure to such diseases 
occurred has terminated. (Ch. 124.) 

Double liability is entailed by the employment of minors under 16 
years of age in violation of law or without the proper certificate. 
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A RATHER brief list of occupational diseases is made compensable 
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The employer alone is liable for such extra compensation, and yp 


insurance policy undertaking to cover such risk is valid. (Ch. 159) the 
Contractors placing work with subcontractors who do not cary res 
msurance are themselves liable to such subcontractors’ employees ¢ 
their dependents, but have a cause of action against the sulcop. rec 
tractor tor reimbursement, this provision being contained in 4) 


amendment to the separate law known as the workmen’s compens). ) 
tion insurance act (ch. 178, Acts of 1917, amended, ch. 128, Acts of eal 
1924). 

Another act (ch. 187, Acts of 1924) requires reports of accion 
and compensable diseases, both immediate and final. 


New York 


‘THE compensation act of New York is extended to all employments 

by the State without regard to definitions or restrictions cop. 
tained in the act. Increased benefits are allowed in specific casis, 
the period for the loss of a thumb being extended from 60 to 75 weeks 
i and for the loss of an eye from 128 to 160 weeks. Where permanent 
partial disability follows a protracted period of temporary totil 
4 disability the specific compensation period for certain injuries is 
extended by the number of weeks by which such period of temporary 
total disability exceeds certain fixed periods. 1e healing time for 
an arm, hand, or foot under this provision is 32 weeks; for a leg, 4) 
weeks; for an eye, 20 weeks; for a thumb, 24 weeks, ete. Other 
liberalizing provisions are the reduction of the waiting period from 
14 to 7 days, and the increase of the maximum wage to be used as the 
basis in computing death benefits from $125 to $150 per month. 
(Chs. 317-320, 499, 500, 658.) 


ERSTE a Do 


Virginia 


“THE minimum’ benefit payable in case of disability or death is 7 

advanced from $5 to $6 per week. The law of this State omits at 
the usual provision for the payment of full wages where they are |0ss p 
than the minimum prescribed. The “loss of the hearing of an car’ al 


and disfigurement are for the first time made compensable, the former st 
by compensation for 50 weeks and the latter for 60 weeks. a 

The measure of compensation to partial dependents is now tle 
extent of their dependency in proportion to a total dependency 
instead of in the ratio of the employee’s contributions as compared 
with his annual earnings. 

Burial expenses where there are no dependents May now )e 1 r 
much as $150 instead of $100 as formerly. 

A minor illegally employed may now secure compensation fo! 
injury, but his parents may also bring a suit for damages for loss o! 
services. The dependency of a female under 18 terminates upon het 
marriage. 

Appeals from the awards of the Industrial Commission are take 
directly to the supreme court of appeals of the State instead of (0 
the lower courts as formerly. 

Where an owner, by which is meant a person undertaking to per 
form any work which is a part of his trade or business, makes a ¢0)- 
tract with any other person for the performance of the whole or part 
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of such work, the owner is liable for compensation becoming due to 
the workmen employed by such contractor; contractors are likewise 
responsible to the employees of subcontractors. In case of payment 
under these requirements, the owner and contractor are entitled to 
recoupment from any liable third person, and may also call in the 
immediate employer as defendant or codefendant. 

A physician may not collect fees from the employer or insurance 
carrier until he has rendered to the commission the reports required 
by it. (Ch. 318,) 









United States 





THOUGH the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 

mission had from the beginning of the operation of the act of 
1916 paid benefits in cases of disability due to disease resulting 
from employment, a dispute as to the validity of such action led to 
, statutory declaration by Congress that the term “injury” in- 
cludes not only injuries by accident, but also “any disease proxi- 
mately caused by the employment.”’ It was also provided that in 
the absence of fraud or mistake in mathematical calculations, the find- 
ings and decision of the commission on the merits of compensation 
claims should not, if supported by competent evidence, ‘‘be subject 
to review by any other administrative or accounting officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of the United States.” (Act No. 196.) 





a 










Eleventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was convened in 
the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26, 1924. While the 

attendance was smaller than it might have been at some more central 

place, there was a satisfactory representation of the various States 
and Provinces. After addresses of welcome by Premier E. H. Arm- 
strong and Mayor John Murphy, of Halifax, there was a brief 
address by the president of the association, Fred W. Armstrong. In 
connection with the secretary’s report, a report relative to the ex- 
perience of the States and Provinces in regard to remarriage of 
widows was presented, which stated that 24 replies had been received 
to the questionnaire sent to the various boards and commissions as 
recommended by the committee on statistics and compensation costs, 

5 jurisdictions sending statistics of their experience, and presented a 

review of the information thereby obtained. 
The report of the committee on forms and procedure, read by Miss 

R. O. Eiccioon, of the State Industrial Accident Commission of 

Maryland, presented further suggestions for improvement of work- 

men’s compensation administration and was, after some discussion, 

adopted and the committee discharged. In a paper on “How Nova 

Scotia handles its extraterritorial problems,” V. J. Paton, chairman 

of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, referred to the 

difficulties in administering compensation acts as regards jurisdiction 
of longshoremen and railway employees and contrasted the position 
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of such employees with the compensation acts of the various Statog 
of the United States and of Nova Scotia. dia 

The subject of State fund versus competitive insurance, which has of - 
been discussed in previous conventions, again received attention, Du 
George A. Kingston, commissioner of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, reading a paper on ‘“‘ What a State fund system is,” Le 
and William C. Archer, senior referee of the Department of Labor «/ 
New York, reading a paper on “ What competitive State insurance is.” 

In the medical session of the convention, held on August 27, q 
number of medical problems encountered in the administration of 
compensation laws were discussed by specialists. ‘Hernia as 
workmen’s compensation problem’ was discussed by Dr. J. G. 


McDougall, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Dr. Nelson M. Black, of Mil- col 
waukee, presented a résumé of the work done by the committee on 

compensation for ocular injuries, opthalmic section, American Medi- J tra 
cal Association, entitled “‘Compensation for eye injuries.”” Hereto- the 


fore compensation for eye injuries has been computed on the visual 
efficiency of the eye in question and not of the individual. The com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion that in cases of eye injuries com- 
pensation for loss in industrial efficiency should be “that percentage 


Seat ve 

















of the compensation provided by law for total permanent disability of Co 
both eyes equal to the percentage loss in industrial visual efficiency of i 
the individual.” ‘This would “make unnecessary separate provisions si0 
b for compensation for total disability of one eye and for total disahil- 
ity of both eyes,” and the committee advocates changes in the laws W 
to fix compensation for total permanent disability of both eyes only. In 
The subject of back injuries was treated in two papers, “ The etiology, FF 
diagnosis, and treatment of back pains,” by Dr. T. B. Acker, of De 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and “Spinal hypertrophic arthritis—its relation W 
to compensable injuries,’ by Dr. W. H. Eager, of Halifax, Nova 


Seotia, the latter paper illustrated by lantern slides. Joseph A. Parks, 
member of the Industrial Accident Board of Massachusetts, in is- 
cussing “Medical attention in connection with rehabilitation of in- 
jured employees,” advocated unlimited medical attention. A paper 

y Dr. Alexander Gibson of, Winnipeg, Manitoba, on “ Repair of in- 
jured tendons, with results,” was read by Dr. M. L. Fraser. 

At the afternoon session on August 27, the work of the National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations was described by John ». 
Bradway, mens of that association, following which the conven- 
tion passed a resolution that a committee of the I. A. I. A. B. C. be 
appointed to confer with a committee of the National Association of 

Aid anizations on mutual problems. At this session a 
round-table discussion of administrative problems was held, tle 
following topics being considered: “Payment of compensation (0 
alien dependents residing abroad,” by William H. Horner, of the 

rtment of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania; “‘What New 

York has done in improving the administration of compensation in 

1923,” by Richard J. Cullen, deputy industrial commissioner of the 

t of Labor of New York; and “Practical administration 

of permanent partial disability,” by L. A. Tarrell, member of Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. 

The subject of rate making was featured in the closing session 01 
August 28, a paper by T. Norman Dean, statistician of the Workmen s 
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Compensation Board of Ontario, on ‘‘ Method of rate making in Cana- 
dian Provinces,” being read by George A. Kingston, while the method 
of rate making in exclusive State-fund States was discussed by T. J. 
Duffy, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, and the method 
used in the New York insurance fund was set forth in a paper by 
Leonard W. Hatch, manager of the State insurance fund, Department 
of Labor of New York, read by Chas. E. Baldwin, Assistant Commis- 
F sioner, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Andrew F. Me- 
Bride, Commissioner of the Department of Labor of New Jersey, 
reviewed briefly the laws of the States as to “ Regulations of self- 
insurers.” 

Among the resolutions passed by the convention was one that a 
committee be appointed to consider the question of the preparation 
of a medieal work bearing upon the etiological relation between the 
trauma and the various known diseases, and one expressing regret at 
the untimely death of Carl Hookstadt of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President.—O. F. McShane, chairman Utah Industrial Commission. 

Vice president.—F. M. Williams, chairman Connecticut Board of 
Compensation Commissioners. 

Secretary-treasurer.—Kthelbert Stewart, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 

Executiwe committee.—Ralph Young, deputy commissioner lowa 
Workmen’s Compensation Service; L. A. Tarrell, member Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission; W. H. Horner, director Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation; W. C. Archer, senior referee New York 
Department of Labor; and H. G. Wilson, commissioner Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
Pennsylvania 


HE Department of Labor and Industry of the State of Penn- 

+ sylvania has undertaken to make a monthly statement of the 

accidents reported and the days lost to industry by reason of 

the industrial accidents in the State. On account of the promptness 

in making such reports lost time will necessarily be estimated, but it 

is hoped that the ieteti will be useful in calling attention to the haz- 
ards causing the greatest number of accidents. 

The initial publication covers the first six months of 1924, during 
which 89,385 accidents were reported, of which 1,109 were fatal, 
Comparing the data for the first six months of 1923 with that for 
1924, there was a reduction in 1924 of 167 fatal cases and 10,869 non- 
fatal cases, 11,036 in all. ‘‘It is impossible to tell whether this re- 
duction has been due to increased safety activities or a decrease in 
industrial activity,” though it is hoped that the former has been 
largely instrumental. 

he table showing lost time uses the weighted scale recommended 
by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
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Commissions. This scale rates a death at 6,000 days’ loss, a perma. 
nent total disability the same, loss of an arm above the elbow at 
4,500 days, etc. The table shows a loss of 8,608,516 days, which js 
equivalent to a year’s time (300 working-days), each for an army of 
28,695 workers. 

For the number of accidents occurring in the different industries 
and the days lost thereby, see page 169. 


Wisconsin 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its May issue of 
Labor Statistics presents tables showing compensable injuries 
for which settlement was made during the calendar year 1923. 
The a mounting number of industrial accidents is noted, but 
no explanation appears. The total number of industrial injuries 
reported for 1921, 1922, and 1923 was 16,350, 19,049, and 25,950, 
respectively. The increases shown exceed the exposure to hazard 
due to increase of employment, and while they add to the costs of 
insurance carriers and to the burden on industry, efforts at prevention 
have thus far failed to secure the desired results. 

A table is presented showing compensable injuries, classified by 22 
industry groups for 1922 and 1923, the cases considered being those 
settled during the respective years. Comparing the compensa)le 
injuries for 1922 (16,705) with those for 1923 (20,941) an increase of 
25.4 per cent is shown. Each of the 22 classes shows an increase, 
with the exception of cieaning and dyeing, where a reduction of 25.9 
per cent is found, and printing and publishing in which there is a 
reduction of 6.5 per cent. The greatest increases appear in mining, 
126.5 per cent; rubber and rubber products, 62.3 per cent; machinery 
and instruments, 58.5 per cent; and metal and metal products, 48.3 
per cent. 

The largest number of accidents in 1923 occurred in lumber and 
lumber products, 3,252 cases, furnishing 15.5 per cent of the total 
number of injuries for the year and accounting for 16.7 per cent of 
the working time lost. Construction comes next with 2,993 cases, 
furnishing 14.2 per cent of the total number and accounting for 1% 
per cent of the time lost. This latter item shows a severity in excess 
of the average. The same is true in public utilities and transporia- 
tion, where 2,104 injuries furnished 10.4 per cent of the total number, 
but accounted for 13.7 per cent of the total number of days lost. 

In all industries, 9,476 workmen working 300 days per year would 
be required to make up time lost from compensable injuries. |n 
lumber and lumber piodncte 1,580 men would be required to make 
up the time lost, while in construction the number would be 1,709. 

Of the 20,941 compensation cases settled in 1923, 191 were fatal, 
4 were permanent total disabilities, and 1,831 permanent partial dis- 
abilities. Of the 18,915 temporary injuries, 6,869 lasted from 1 to 
2 weeks and 12,046 continued beyond that period. Construction 
furnished the largest number of deaths (40) and 3 of the 4 cases of 
permanent total disability. Public utilities and transportation were 
charzed with 38 fatalities, and lumber and lumber products with 31. 

Temporary disabilities formed 90.3 per cent of the total, 32.8 per 
cent lasting from 1 to 2 weeks and 57.5 per cent for over 2 weeks. 
- Exceeding the average (57.5 per cent) for cases causing more than 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 179 


9 weeks’ disability are mining (65.4 per cent), personal and pro- 
fessional service (63.1 per cent), clay, glass, and stone products 
(62.6 per cent), farming (61.5 per cent), quarrying (61.2 per cent), 
and construction (61 per cent). 

The total number of working-days lost was 2,842,765, and the 
total amount of compensation paid was $2,794,998, or less than $1 
yer day. The total amount of medical aid paid, however, added 
$924,032 to the total relief. The average number of working-days 
lost per case was 136, the average amount of indemnity paid $133, 
and the average amount of medical aid, $44. The highest average 
loss of work time was in farming, 218 days per case in 275 injuries. 
Public utilities and transportation came next with an average of 
186 days per case in 2,104 injuries, ranking with chemicals as to the 
average number of days lost (186), though in the latter industry 
there were but 263 cases. 

These figures give a general idea of the burden to industry due to 
industrial accidents, while also indicating the loss to the workman, 
since his benefits are less than $1 per day as an average for the time 
lost. As the report states, using construction work as an illustra- 
tion, the interested parties, contractors and employers, “‘had no 
notion at all’”’ as to the amount of working time that is lost by reason 
of such injuries; while attention is also directed to the burden remain- 
ing which is “still borne by injured workmen themselves.”’ 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 





Biennial Convention of National Women’s Trade-Union League ' 
F ia National Women’s Trade-Union League of America |ield 


its ninth biennial convention in New York, June 16—21, 1924 

One of the outstanding subjects of discussion was the techni jie 
of labor organization, there being considerable protest “against tly 
double standard of efficiency applied to men and women organizes 
by the men in official places in the labor movement, the double: 
efficiency demanded of women in order to get less than men’s recoe- 
nition.”’ 

Among the many decisions of the convention were the following: 
Continuation of legislative work in various States “‘for the ratitica- 
tion of the child-labor amendment, for eight-hour laws for women, 
minimum wage, and restriction of night work, one day rest in seven, 
exclusive State-fund workmen’s compensation, limitation of the use 
of injunction in labor disputes,”’ and the creation of an international 
committee of women to make a study of the industrial conditions 
of the Orient with special reference to women. 

Mrs. Maud Swartz was reelected president of the League. 





International Sociological Congress ” 


ESOLUTIONS in the labor field, passed by the Third Inter- 
R national Sociological Congress held at Rome, April 22-29, 
1924, includes the following: 


Economic Problems 


With regard to economic problems the convention placed itself 

on record as favoring the allowance of greater freedom in 
directing the flow of immigration, and as urging that cooperative inst'- 
tutions in the different countries unite and make an effort to bring 
about “international coordination and collaboration.” 


Social Insurance 


TWO resolutions on social insurance advocated— 

(1) That social insurance in the various countries be organ- 
ized in accordance with the standard principles prevailing ‘in the 
more civilized countries,” and (2) that all governments simplify 
and coordinate their insurance systems by setting up central schemes 
covering all risks, yet adaptable to the special legal requirements o! 
different kinds of insurance. 


—_ 





iLife and Labor Bulletin, June, 1924, p. 3, and July, 1924, p. 1. 
*International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 21, 1924, pp. 15-17. 
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International Labor Code 


rN THE subject of an international labor code the convention 
recommended— 

(1) That the present international convention “be brought into 
ine and coordinated in the light of general principles elucidated by 
he comparative study of national legislations,” and (2) that in 
iew of the findings of this comparative study an international 
abor code be formulated “to serve as a model for national legis- 
ations without in any way infringing their rights of self-develop- 
ment and adaptation to national requirements.”’ 


Unemployment 


HE subject of unemployment was dealt with in the followin 
resolution: (1) That unemployment and emigration be studied 
s correlative problems; (2) that unemployment insurance, and 
placement wérk be under the same administrative department; (3) 
hat employers be made responsible for the entire cost of unemployed 
surance; (4) that unemployment insurance be organized terri- 
orially as well as by industries; (5) that unemployment insurance 
nclude intellectual workers; (6) that the ‘‘doles”’ system be abol- 
shed and that the practice of “giving work, preferably of urgent 
bublic utility, to the unemployed be encouraged and extended”’; (7) 
hat remedies used for unemployment be based on accurate statistical 
lata compiled in accordance with uniform principles; and (8) that 
study be instituted regarding the effect of “the growth of towns 


in unemployment.” 


Domestic Service 


N VIEW of the fact that the dearth of domestic labor, which is 
seriously oes ypwen family and social life, is due to economic, 
psychological, and economic causes, the congress recommended: 


di) That the dignity of domestic workers be raised; (2) that educa- 
Zion tend from childhood to make individuals able to meet their own 


lomestic needs; (3) that domestic labor be simplified and expedited 
by the development of domestic science; and (4) the replacement 
bi the old-iashioned domestic by a higher grade worker who shall 
be “considered as sharing domestic labor.”’ 


Vocational Guidance 


OCATIONAL guidance was touched upon in resolutions urging— 

(1) That a plan be worked out, through international collabo- 
ation, for the establishment on uniform standards of the mental and 
physical qualities necessary for different kinds of labor, such stand- 
rds to be used in vocational guidance and in connection with 
migration; and (2) that predominant capacities and technical 
ptitudes be studied in view of both “sociological distribution and 
ternational economy,” such sociological distribution to be made 
he subject of an international investigation. 
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182 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Intelle.taal Workers 


S REGARDS intellectual workers, the Congress recommended 
that these workers be organized in an international confedera_ 

tion closely connected with International Confederation of Manual 
Workers and having the International Labor Office as a coordinating 
center, and that an international committee for intellectual collabo- 
ration be created under the auspices of the League of Nations and 
composed of outstanding authors and scholars of different countries, 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 





Workers’ Education in Colorado ' 


T THE twenty-ninth annual convention of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, held at Pueblo, June 2—5, 1924, the 
following report by the federation’s education committee was 

adopted: 


Labor can function in three directions, in the industrial, political, and coopera- 
tive fields, and the success of all efforts depends upon trained leadership. We 
recommend that the Colorado State Federation of Labor pledge its entire organi- 
zation to the advancement of workers’ education. 

We are proud of the fact that through our four labor colleges—-at Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Greeley, and Pueblo—and our Farmer-Labor Summer School— 
Colorado is placed in the lead in workers’ education in America. 

We record our appreciation of the fine leadership of our State director of labor 
education. * * * 

We heartily indorse the work of our national organization, the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. * * * 

We recommend that our State federation affiliate with this bureau. 

We record our appreciation of the experience in workers’ education at Brook- 
wood and Bryn Mawr. 

To further the development of labor education in Colorado, we recommend: 

First. The organization of the Colorado State Workers’ Education Bureau. 

a. This bureau shall be directed by a committee of five, elected by the State 
federation of labor. 

b. Its executive secretary shall be the State director of labor education. 

c. Every union in Colorado is urged to affiliate with this organization at a 
membership fee of $10 annually. 

Second. We recommend the appointment of an educational committee in 
every union in the State. 

a. The report of this committee shall be made a regular order of business in 
every union meeting. 

6. This committee shall act 9s an agency to enlist as many members as possible 
in workers’ education. 

c. These committees shall compose the membership of and be responsible for 
the State bureau in carrying its program to every last union man in the State. 

Third. We recommend this bureau carry out the following program: 

a. The organization of labor colleges where population and conditions warrant. 

b. The organization of workers’ study clubs for small communities and isolated 
unions. 

c. The establishment of a speakers’ bureau for labor lyceum courses. 

d. The establishment of a State traveling library. 

e. The enlargement of the Farmer-Labor Summer School to include all States 
west of the Mississippi. 

We urge every union to pay the expenses of at least one delegate to the summer 
school at Idaho Springs, August 3-10. 

j. The publication of a monthly bulletin for educational committees in local 
anions. 





‘Colorado State Federation of Labor. Official proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual convention and 
the third biennial labor political convention, 1924, p. 74. 
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Institute for Occupational Advancement in Finland ' 


in 1884, an institute for occupational advancement was 

started in Finland in October, 1921. It is maintained hy 
foundation formed by Finland’s Central Association of Employers. 
the Finnish Industry Delegations’ Central Committee, and Agric). 
tural Producers’ Central Association to which many firms contribute, 
and which receives a State grant. The institute began in 1921 wiih 
an agricultural machinery course, adding, in the beginning of 192) 
two courses for blacksmiths. 

In 1923, six day and four evening courses were given, attended 
by 272 persons, people from all over the country taking the day 
courses, while the evening courses were attended almost entirely 
by Helsingfors people. | 

In the spring of 1924, nine courses were held, which 473 persons 


attended. 


1 Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 6, 1924. 


A S AN outgrowth of a movement for an industrial museum, been 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ‘ 


General Strike in Polish Upper Silesia ! 





a demand was made at the beginning of July, 1924, by em- 

ployers im Polish Upper Silesia for the extension of hours of 
work to 10 per day, the wages to be the same as those paid for the 
8-hour day, and the withdrawal of wages in kind paid to the workers. 
As no agreement could be reached between sora sree and workers’ 
organizations, the Government appointed two committees of inquiry, 
at the request of the workers’ organization, to consider the industria! 
situation. The mquiry brought out the exceptionally serious eco- 
nomi¢ conditions prevailing as a result of the difference in hours of 
work between German and Polish Upper Silesia and in order to meet 
this situation and combat unemployment the Polish Government 
issued a decree on July 18, authorizing the extension of hours of work 
of workers in the metal industry to a maximum of 10 per day. 
Protests against the action of the Government were made in the 
Diet by members of the Socialist and Labor Parties. The Govern- 
ment in explaining its attitude stated that the proposal to lengthen 
the hours of work for a period of 3 months ‘‘in no way modifies the 
Government’s policy, that the social conquests of Polish workers 
should be maintained in their entirety,’’ and further stated that it 
was understood that the decree would be immediately repealed in the 
event of the 8-hour day being reestablished in German Upper Silesia 
and that there was no question of lengthening hours of work in the 
rest of the territory of the Republic. 

The workers protested vigorously against the decree, in view of the 
fact that they were also faced with a demand of the mine owners for 
the extension of hours of work, with the demand of the employers 
for a 30 per cent reduction in hourly wages, and a demand for the 
reduction of the wages in kind which had hitherto been paid. Negotia- 
tions which were carried on for more than a week failed of result and 


\ S a result of the general extension of hours of work in Germany 


son July 30 representatives of all the workers’ organizations, includ- 


ing the Christian trade-unions, declared a general strike. The strike 
was complete, the organizations of salaried employees declaring their 
solidarity with the manual workers’ organizations. Altogether the 
number of strikers was more than 150,000. After negotiations which 
lasted until August 15, the strike was ended by the acceptance by 
the Works Councils Congress of the awartl of the arbitration com- 
mittee by which the hourly wages of metal workers working 10 hours 
per day were reduced 20 per cent and working hours in mines were 
mhamtained at 8 per day with a 10 per cent reduction in wages. 


— 


‘Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, August 11, 1924, pp. 9-11, and August 18, 1924, pp. 2, 5, 6. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1924 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


exercised his good offices in connection with 21 labor dispute 
during August, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 
29,317 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen directly 
and indirectly affected. 
On September 1, 1924, there were 45 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 59. 


ng Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 


1924 


> > Tr a, r, ry y y Ce ial ~ rye io a < . ; 
LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STA TES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS CONCILIATION SERVICE, AUGUST 
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IMMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for July, 1924 


By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMIssIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 

from the United States during July, 1924, and from July, 
1923, to June, 1924. The tabulations are presented according to 
the countries of last permanent or future permanent residence, races 
or peoples, occupations, and States of future permanent or last )er- 
manent residence. The last table (Table 7) shows the number of 
aliens admitted under the immigration act of 1924 during the month 
of July, 1924. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, AND FROM 
JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1924 


Ts following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 


























| 
| Arrivals Departures 
_f oe Se es eee 
' | ; -— 
; | Non- 
, Immi- |. - P . 
During— grant poe bw Aliens Total Emi- Non- United | 
aliens eens ee de- 4.8 grant — States | « 
ad- | “ad ion barred S| aliens | 8F®™* | citizens 
mitted | _®4- ved aliens 
mitted 
Fiscal year, 1924__._._._._- “706, 896| 172, 406] 301,281) 30,284) 1,210,867 76,789] 139,956] 277,850) 404.5% 
PUG Me 5 os cccddecoum 11,661; 11,112) 20,927) 1,929 45,629 8,493) 15,747] 43,812) 68,052 




















TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTE! 170 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED F! OM 


























THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 19%, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, 192), BY 
COUNTRIES 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country 1 
Pisce) 1°" | July, 1924 | Fiscal vear | jury. 12 
on | Saree ; _ 
ES ES OP ee eee ee ae - Sere | 250 1 284 6 
Ss Se ek eae — ar a See ee. Se 7, 505 8 217 64 
SE SE SR RE RPE Se Teas Se 2, 065 19 517 él 
B 8 a eee ee a ae” ae GER 550 3 233 rs 
a a a a eee See 13, 554 14 1, 568 387 
ASR: ae a a GRE - BE SE Se ee 5, 281 10 510 12 
“es - ae See a ee eS oe 765 10 = ond 
RES SSE RT Eee ani a re 3, 662 ll tl 
, Meng Cosmeens, . 52... ..5...2...£.... 235 6, 387 59 1, 249 i 
lian pA own @ a Miwadss ~ «ite mate >and Gos sess ate ee 75, O91 66 1,178 9 
Great Britain, Ireland: 
et a ea ee 8 eI 24, 466 232 4, 361 704 
Heme Miva aah aft nies >. in ~geawey ~—) - tet ie ne 29 1, 282 18h 
Pe RO ES a ee ee ae Se 33, 471 60 827 129 
EE oS a ae Se “Ge Se SD 1, 553 31 
8, eR toe Se ae ee 4, 871 25 
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T ABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
\ND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1924, BY 
COUNTRIES—Concluded 

























































































Immigrant Emigrant 
| 
Country | CLIT Prd we 
| oa: July, 1924 | a July, 1924 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia an 56, 246 
Latvia - 1,473 
Lithuania 2, 369 
Netherlands 3, 783 
Nor WAY ..capebe eee weds dacs 5cecccpetbwebcecceceseses 11, 986 
Poland---. . : . 28, 806 
Portugal, including Azores and Cape Verde Islands.-___ 2, 769 
ns Rumania. .4-..-..-.- WRbetCRSESKEp Shen conse ccaeesase 11, 142 
Russia . 12, 649 
(| Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 932 
. Sweden - 18, 310 
y, Switzerland | 3, 842 
to Turkey in Europe 1, 481 
ee Se SS eee ere 5, 835 
eS Other EN ithiecs sn. aed... ech cesses. veal 328 
; ' 
Ts Total Europe wnebiicb«ssdiinas- i 12 
of | 6,992 282 
th ERS Br,’ AORN aR 183 4 
Japan. ...- a 8, 801 93 
Syria, Pa Shonsandidugeu 2, 946 49 
Turkey in Asia 2, 820 
Other Asia - 323 
M eee oat 
Total Asia . 22, 065 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand......_______. 
Pacific Islands (not specified) 
Total Africa, Australia, and Pacific Islands_____ 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Central America 
Mexico 
% otal Western Hemisphere_____._.______ 318, 913 | 10, 132 | 
052 } — a i 
> Grand total | 706, 896 | 11, 661 f 
rd Taste 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED f 
M FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, h 
BY 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES ¢ 
Immigrant | E migrant i 
sabes, i t 
Race or people ; 
Fiscal year Fiscal year j 
: —tt«é‘é‘t a TE 2, 24: 1, 449 | t 
6 ROU es. co Lbccecoces. | 60 f 
bf Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) {! 
6 Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin... } 
+ IR RARE GOL aa aes 
— Croatian and Slovenian......................__. 
IZ ae . 7) RRS RRR 
nnn Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
‘ nd Flemish 
9 
704 
rf 
os Me Oh enn tes.-------. 205.20 49, $39 
Qs 


no 
~~ 
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TABLE 3-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DE 


LABOR REVIEW 





FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, 


1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded 





PARTET 


TO JUNE 










































































Immigrant Emigrant 
| 
Race or people wii - 
iscal year Fiscal year 
1924 July, 1924 1924. | July, 1924 
tintin: dempacuescan at paamhewaiiortywss sd 42, 364 1, 080 1, 581 54 
italian a a ee Se ae 11, 576 51 2, 704 403 
eS SCTE TE ee SS pyre Eee 47, 633 196 20, 363 1, 623 
SD cab Aiibcccncwcdehhancc.-.eh dil 7S Gia eae 8, 481 206 2, 120 K9 
ice nauccantiinssesces<abdiivesucodemiman 122 1 i. 
ES SES a ae 2" ee Fr ee a 1, 991 5 381 “hi 
0 NT eS 2 eee Eh ee. aaa 7,446 33 587 101 
ait nh tiie dinn nn da Gon issewnn -palilinds css--dennaitl 87, 648 1, 985 1, 878 129 
ES es Sr ara ae | ee 1 3 
Stat eS Presets 2 eee ee 19, 371 107 2, 590 414 
ie ar pone ee ene ep OT Ee > ence ana 3, 892 12 3, 465 406 
thE ET SE TS 1,727 40 1,085 160 
EE ES OE EY Ce ee Oe 9, 531 62 734 1 
Ruthenian (Rassniak) -......................-.--.--.-- 2, 59 52 7 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) _______ 40, 978 224 2, 662 21 
I that iliac alin hice Gb MAE 2+<annadnaeaan 61, 327 1, 290 1, 281 1% 
RT TOE Ri i, TER Sern Te 5, 523 6 475 165 
ESS SLES Co TSS ER ae Spe Segoe 3, 664 41 3, 674 714 
ee a ae 3, 065 141 906 88 
I Se ee a ok ee 1, 595 28 439 46 
RE DT SOR Ee Fe Pe ee a Te er eee 355 3 297 28 
ee th cc calmemmans 2, 635 59 77 il 
West Indian (except Cuban) -_.__.__._._-_.___..__..__.! 2,211 22 600 58 
on odielinsacdkansced Midi «ncecusaenes 937 26 422 43 
SEE SE OPE, CR eee 706, 896 11, 661 76, 789 | 8, 493 
a a ae ee a es 423, 186 6, 559 57,313 Q74 
Sa FOES EST RI ee ase 283, 710 5, 102 19, 476 2, 519 
i 
TaBLe 4.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 19%, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JINE 
1924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES 
Immigrant Emigrant 
State bal | 
os aed July, 1924 are | July, 1924 
== ae : a 
8 PSE PE eS ae | 438 1 53 | { 
ES RN ll Oe IN ES LE 7 2 65 2 
I hii hihi th ik b- So ibe Leth he b- hs Se dn 12, 620 250 439 | 2 
Arkansas... . - Bids owadid todV aS Shenson -bORd> y dadcdds 165 7 21 |. 
“Si. aUsaa ya nes 5 57, 946 1, 284 6, 008 | 433 
Ce neous. 1, 657 22 182 \4 
8 i ee ar agtcabwe 12, 833 133 1, 478 13} 
en oe  dewewad 451 7 25 if 
ee eee 1, 504 35 225 I 
BERS EIR “Se ae a 4, 047 78 1,7 153 
NS a Roe apis SE 417 3 78 8 
IS es oe Lr ek Se 3, 186 159 451 1 
ale” ~~ ER Fp ac SRS * "TD ARE 1, 118 7 109 3 
EE OS Saas gear ey eee 46, 254 561 3, 977 486 
ROO, OTR SE AENT eT NES A SMR 5, 311 74 633 100 
| a ar ees Te hes eee ee es ae 3, 757 41 253 \4 
SOR ORES PEPIN O-++y Rn ene 1, 582 21 101 9 
Es PE Oe Oh Se eee 559 8 47 i 
AR iin a shennan sce Rb. bhencsadccaces 1, 365 33 457 66 
EE ES et Oe a eee 12, 541 436 100 4 
RE os s6ine dalinkeen<nemeh Sie deossosdecers 3, 009 16 2665 JA 
on snccd ince scnoh Side daasudedeceres 61, 938 1, 492 6, 715 7% 
ees nen ds uncbstsdeek GMb aacacondeences 60, 482 1, 736 2, 624 3¥8 
NR 553-100 n—- “= ae -—2—-t-o- Oo * re) 1 
ts LahOGs dibéxtinnauenchidsicsedenederesos 
Missouri. SL Mt tee wadidabhdnlicn ndscb Eb UEbdubchusn ost 4, 435 39 423 39 
ie Re Rey Ee ee 1, 956 26 178 13 
IIL, Aish. osc dadceA nbn 2 onnabdeddy dim onuceseooe 2, 495 11 145 7 
issih RE Sieg i SG I 261 3 53 5 
ED 550 sass ieGh on 2 22 an died dec endendn. 7, 140 238 132 15 
New niddiek Bless «cack dank dibssreadecsee 30, 803 186 2, 909 345 
clin ceknsihisnis.s..cdedevatsacmeas 1, 364 18 52 9 
[924] 


TABL 
FR 


1924 


—_—_ 


New |} 
North 
North 
Ohio 

Oklah 
Oregor 
Penns: 
Philip) 
Porto . 
Rhode 
South 
South 
Tennes 
Texas - 
Utah. 
Vermo 
Virgini 
Virgin 
Washir 
West V 
Wiscon 
Wyom: 


T 


TABLE 
FRO 
1924, 


Professi: 
Acti 
Arel 
Cler 
Edi 
Elec 
Eng 
Law 
Lite 
Mu: 
Offic 
Phy 
Scul 
Teac 
Othe 


Te 


Skilled: 
Bake 
Bart 
Blae 
Book 
Brew 
Bute 
— 

ar 
C =. 
Ciga 
Ciga 
Cler} 
Dres: 
Engi 
Furr 
Gard 
Hat : 





Sax 


| 8) SSrRPSSreseasrasssrwSs=Fz: 
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TapLe 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE, 
i924, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES—Concluded 





Immigrant Emigrant 





Fiscal year Fiscal year - 
1924 July, 1924 1924 July, 1924 





j = 
ns 


New York...----------- . 166, 749 3, 262 
North Carolina 270 4 ( 11 
North Dakota ; ob 745 
Ohio » 15 
Oklahoma 519 
Oregon : . . 6, 820 
PennsylVGliede--------5i--..- : 47, 344 
Philippine Islands ae ea . 1 
Porto i00.Ack>-<=---- ; “ . 266 
Rhode Island : om eee A 707 
south Carolima.............- . 150 
South Dakota......----.-.- ae aE 1, 016 
Tennessee. ..ntildacesccecs-i5--- FE ae Sad Le ee 391 
Vial... cchubbeneneasss ou i 

EE See See ey ne 3, 251 
VERGO... nbltewosnns--<-5s----- , 2, 185 
Virgin Islands d 15 ‘wet Dae 
Washington 20, 915 1, 526 
West Virginia ‘ 2, 061 712 
Wisconsin f 9, 324 610 
Wyoming 625 120 


Total 706, 896 76, 789 




















Taste 5-—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, TO JUNE 
1924, BY OCCUPATION 

















Immigrant Emigrant 





Occupation 


i 
| 
| 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year : 
1924 July, 1924 1924 July, 1924 





| 


Professional: 


— 
«J 


Engineers (professional) 

Lawyers 

Literary and scientific persons 
Musicians 4 
Officials (Government) 

Physicians 

Sculptors and artists 
iis rach tine ce annnnde 
Other professional ; 


SE oe SRRowBSedta 











Blacksmiths 
Bookbinders 


ow saa 


Carpenters and joiners 
Cigarette makers 

Cigar makers 

Cigar 


a 
_ 
~] 














1m 53 00 83. 
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a a Bo ea 


ar ee . Sines lS 


LETTE 


Pe oe 


Toe eee. 
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TaBLE 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP, R TED T ABLE 

FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JULY, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1923, To JV NE POF 

1924, BY OCCU PATION—Concluded ko jul 

Immigrant Emigrant 
Occupation —— a 
scal year ; is ear 
1924 July, 1924 soak if 
} 

Skilled—C oncluded. oe 
Iron and steel workers --_ eer, Os 7, 308 27 126 ee 
| ee ee ere Se Oe ee 482 6 31 4 Bo: 
SS SSS See TS een ee 3, 701 i 3 |. Ph 
EES Ss ne © 7 Stee Pere } 6, 616 92 71 cs Bal 
Mariners. --- i. eee =|: © eae ere 8, 571 40 323 { Cal 
Masons .- ..__---- ae TS ee eee 5, 452 44 163 8 Pol 
Mechanics (not specified) SR oy SEE ete Seem 8, 388 119 265 4 Ne 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) - 1, 123 12 25 9 Pre 
EE: eS | ee Ee eee 525 2 a... ; Ne 
Milliners__-.._--- 2) ees ee ee 662 14 9 3 No? 
Peewee. 0b... - 24055 eres? ere es 7, 001 56 954 13 Say 
a) ee er ee 3, 937 71 132 i Mi: 
eS ES EE eS eee 339 4 5 { Ke 
Photographers S © See SeSS eon eeceeecesocescereccessse 478 6 ] 5 9 ( t } 
ee Eee PS eee ere 769 52 7 { Ports 0 
SES 5s ee Oe eee 2, 080 42 58 3 Tat 
| RL CARE GY A siediprowes 1,7 25 5m | Per 
Saddlers and harnessmakers _- wife dd sdecene 322 1 | Mo 
GURGRSIINIEED. 2.22 4abb-------- bedi sesedssccss 2, 579 22 61 6 Ne 
eS tS ee | Sdkdivcchwncsse 4, 604 37 328 {9 Gal 

: Stokers -. PTTL. TL LILLIE LLL LITT TT tt Yds 12 26 3 ( th 
Stonecutters -_ - - Weeds ecedide0mmtededwteces 560 5 19 }__ ‘ Pacific | 
Tailors____._.__-- he cce PMs scdevenss 6, 754 43 362 San 
Beeman Gutrietl............1.-..----.--------. |, Te Por 
Textile workers (not specified) ...................-- 482 5 133 s Seal 
id center ane <eipedremmugnt-erts > ey — 739 13 8 5 Car 
EP I ou og arin sete <ppen 9-- cane-—e~¢ <94- rae i ! Ala 
IMG Ab Si vasrcadesuueducstesl.. 2.2. sec c ee 37 2 12 Border : 
W eaten and clock makers........................... 528 4 12 2 ~ Can 
ree creverenn<susenseneenes 2, 713 il 424 ij Me: 
Wheelwrights______- EE SESS Sy REM 44; | AOE See = Me} 
Woodworkers (not specified) _.-_......_-_-_-..-.-.. 498 16 5 |.-- Insular 
Co EY Ey Oe ee eee 5, 876 54 198 ‘Hor 

Ee ae ee eee eee Bae 1, 806 7, 078 7 on 

Miscellaneous: T 
Be rt ee ee 2,179 96 170 ! 

I ii ee a sw aun ebiameod 180 5 88 ] T | 

Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters____-______.___.- 1,770 13 57 i TUL y 

ERE A IRIRIRS <A SE GE 27, 492 336 259 2 BIRT 
RSS: 5 ae ota TION mF ae 20, 320 597 1, 575 133 

TS og es, cial cieanamadbioees 3, 113 78 82 if —— 
Hotel keepers_...........-._-- a 225 1 8 
1, SRE SRR B.S.) gene EE, ST Acie 108, 001 1, 080 37, 259 3, 918 
paenuiacterers........ 2. ........-- | it EET te Ber 525 19 6 
Merchants and dealers ___..____--. adn mcnndieblenente 11, 390 227 2, 567 232 
ss GRE SRS * ae ee 51, 680 307 2, 659 385 
Other miscellaneous_____....____- Bf PE EES 26, 640 907 3, 638 339 
Aili OC SD OP ga OSS __| 258, 515 3, 666 48,477 | 5, 
No occupation (including women and children) _______- 277, 909 | 5, 640 19, 228 2, 325 

a 706, 896 | 11, 661 76, 789 | 8, 49 —— 

=} = — 

_— 7 Afghanis 

Albania. 

Andorra 

Arabian 

Armenia 

Australi: 

Austria_ 

Belgium 

Bhutan_ 

Bulgaria 

ameroc 

Cameroc 

hina _ 

Czechos} 

Danzig _ 

Denmar! 

Egypt... 

'Inelu 
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'T ABLE 6.—ALL CLASSES OF ALIENS ADMITTED, DEPARTED, DEBARRED, AND DE- 
ED PORTED, AND UNITED STATES CITIZENS ARRIVED AND DEPARTED, DURING 
vE, JULY, 1924, BY PORTS 
Arrivals Departures " 
| : 
Port Immi- | Nonim-| United | Aliens Emi- | Nonem-| United | Aliens ; 
grant | migrant; States de- grant | igrant States de- t 
aliens | aliens | citizens| barred | aliens | aliens | citizens | ported : 
a | 
Atlantic ports: 
4 New York, N. Y....-...- 1, 143 6,602 | 15,052 | 485 6,647 | 11,376 | 38, 566 | 124 t 
3 Boston, Mass_-.-.......- 32 189 506 19 468 | 74 1, 198 | 18 : 
Philadelphia, Pa._..._._- 2 14 560 11 99 | i8 663 | 3 ) 
Baltimore, Md_._.......- 9 4 | 10 | |) Sete I 
4 Canadian Atlantic. _____- 34 | 197 | 603 7 234 | 543 22 17 4 
§ Portland, Se Tera 4 ee eee Teel eeeesecceleseesosos(oonesaees ) 
ig New Bedford, Mass.....-|...._.._- 4) ee Oe a Sa | omen 
2 Providence, R. 1__..-.--- 36 6 | 1 12 | 68 | 11 | 45 4 : 
us .)|”t*«*«é eS Pee ee eee Cee AlN 
3 Norfoll, V@.............- TVkseccores 185 WT iietipeabclatsnoktatceccence 1 ; 
113 EE Se a RT | es ee POS See Reena : 
Mianil, Bite -<o00--545.-- 2 71 | 121 2 77 229 127 1 : 
| Key West, Fla__......... 8 874 | 930 10 78 452 | 642 1 ‘. 
3 Other Atlantic._......... 1 Lc cee | eS Sree ee 20 
{ Ports of Gulf of Mexico: 
i Tampa, Pig............-.- 4 102 | 11 5 3 | 23 3 1 
3 ,.)|UU””~”~”~*«C RG eS I ae SP Pee SSIES. EE a ; 
ei’ 2 eS ee 3 |) a aa eR a 2 1 
6 New Orleans, La_....---- 37 299 538 27 94 178 482 5 
y Gal VO « cb sudocochcccoccden 10 | 56 8 2 a Mnidinadennts 
3 | NT AAAS See LN FS TE ERs Sees eee 2 ; 
van Pacific ports: t 
ii San Francisco, Calif... _- 215 382 444 34 202 425| 369 7 f 
asi EE ERS ae Re |. hE aes 1 12 1 4 F 
» Seattle, Wash............ 159 166 255 43 152 152 167 8 7 
j Canadian Pacific... _...-- 24 282 318 30 57 146 gf RR f 
pA TD 2 14 8 20 _ | 2 l ; 
Border stations: FS 
- Canadian border__....._- 7, 825 469 678 1, 087 112 1, 374 823 167 
is Mexican border -__.....-- 1, 932 1, 058 97 98 83 128 26 217 ; 
Mexican border seaports. 18 76 57 13 62 202 238 l ii 
Insular possessions: 
Honolulu, Hawaii_....._. 159 186 146 2 17 85 gy er andl 
— POtGS Biaanensenteccd 10 100 330 2 27 110 234 2 f 
TotetpGbetoisésscdeeod 11, 661 11, 112 20, 927 1, 929 8, 493 15, 747 43, 812 606 3 





























! 

TasLE 7-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH OF 
" eee UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF 
o- T 

















165) 
if —_— . 
918 Number admitted 
232 if 
385 Not charged to quota fi 
339 Country or area of birth Annual Total 
Be quota Charged ; 
, 096 to quota | Nonquota | Nonimmi- 14 
= (sec. 4) grant (sec. s 
, 325 3) , 
c 
Quota countries G 
wal ARR teceedccenccessccos- et I FR aT 1 1 : 
yp) So” 4 PRR 20 l 21 iS 
CTS Rg in Aaa 2 er l f 
Arabian peninsula.......................... SCN, I ae i i 7 
Gr ee | Seep 5 1 6 by 
ee). RE a 121 2 15 226 243 : 
el SE ae 785 1 19 23 43 
Belgium 1 512 6 55 31 92 
Daten ee | I , ane eee ea Peewee i 
Se a wo i lnten nani 4 1 5 
Cameroon (British).......................__. EE mndegne 2 1 3 e 
Cameroon (French)...-..................---- | I RE! PN ae i 
_ = —° th i Rae id Sara 180 605 785 | B 
Ce ne nnn cece amminans 3, 073 3 40 20 63 | +4 
Dati cet... .-.. 5 Se ee 1 is} 
SS Reh 2, 789 4 29 | 91 124 - ik 
.  — = Scr eReRR | Sas 4 | 9 13 
“ 








' Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates of this country. 
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TABLE 7.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE MONT); OF 
JULY, 1924, UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924, BY COUNTRY OR ARE4 OF 






















































































BIRTH—Concluded 
Number admitted A 
Annual | Not charged to quota from 
Country or area of birth quota _| Total 
Charged | l attel 
to quota | Nonquota | Nonimmi- In 
(see. 4) grant (sec. 
decls 
a 
oe B) eeoue 2 fone’ Ex 
Quota countries—C oncluded was ( 
8 NE eae SGC See tenes See op Rae tr” Se ae j | peopl 
SS EE nee } PRA es ES es Ss PS Oe? \. A Diya 
EUR RS” alae 471 2 | 15 6 | y time 
DPUIEL IETS Sols) te 2 sc no. -0 kb o ck 3, 954 35 119 226 | the e 
Germany-.-___. SE Ell Fes bn ee eae 51, 227 21 163 320 | 4 — 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland !________ 34, 007 390 702 1, 673 | 2, 765 | I 
NE ihn hain etc ihin ea in bbe ew ond oeahewerns « a 55 39 | 4 Off . 
| SS St a ee aes: on ce 473 2 21 3 | oF i 
8 Eg SE ne PS eae _. | ee” 8 es TE l l yolit 
hen ot ee RS eh IS Ree 100 1 7 38 tf } 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) ...................____. Ne! SR 1 | i that 
Hemme wepeente.. . 5 .4........4.....--..4..-. 28, 567 41 137 88 | 66 he g 
RI Ly A Se RE Ra 3, 845 9 | 607 195 | } tne § 
NCCU As oonstiln center del. occe shane abr. BaP 1.5 .-<cchdina 70 115 85 Offic 
en ee M48 fic 2. Se | 16 18 | { —_ 
Se ESS ORE Bgeeiat P nthe Be EOL wnicog les | aes et iy 
EN Sy ELA OER Sy FES | ae ae SE Se ee the s 
Egil allel sea te scl page  , RB 8 21 | 9 mi 16 } 
RE RES RRS OP REE 500 | ous .... das oe TI 
PEM o oa 6 SRE a nal ce crebacuekh | SA: OSs NER Pee l 1 
pS ae ae Soe on _ /_ aa 2 4 | f Th 
EN REE Se RE ee ee _.. - Ee LP eee i ‘ 
ES (aa ORES Pa SES, | SE et) SIRS Fe agall 
ED eiebtceteeht Sep ARES Rea | ee | 2 RS Ce | a TE giving 
ee OES ae et 1, 648 5 | 56 103 64 tion ¢ 
New Zealand______._...________ a ae ee 4 113 2 
Ry a chee... et se ed eSbaen __ | ROR it RE et Ser re Se j minin 
EU batades bo. .02s5s,.555h0.-5.--- 6, 453 26 | 45 | 132 203 sanita 
0 GSS) SPARES anes ora BSD 1 44i--.. 10 9 19 tors « 
ee ny SS Ses FSR tae jk ieete 2 Bees date | ote 4 , a 
RES Le REE Cele Ret 5, 982 4 | 62 52 18 Ship, 
Le ery rae O58 §-Gti ii. i 25 cern 
Ruanda and Urandi_.._....__________.-___-- | eee SOS COS | ARSE tain, 
Bviewserees or ests sc coo5esi cttsc cette: 603 1 27 13 | 4] c 
Russia, Guropean and Asiatic. ._...........- 2, a 3 | 35 89 | 7 Tt 
-—<—<«<<«<«eee Glheacaadé << coeeaee -- 1 ee eee ee ee eee ee - ; 
Sp aeeplilte SOS He SS ee SS eS ph ep Cie de ollie UN Tr nace bee iaah an : folloy 
a RR Ren 9) SE Fo es 1 
SR CSCS sot 100 3 | 1 21 25 Ho 
South West Africa.......................___. oe ore 1 2 3 Y 
oS SRT SR ae 131 4 129 270 403 provi: 
Rea 9, 561 12 74 64 i their 
aR i a a 2, 081 4 59 63 2m comp’ 
Syria and The Lebanon_........... 100 3 13 45 61 a 
Se Ee a Sea A a oe ee emigr 
Togoland (British).___________ a ge ores ee ee oT tion ¢ 
Togoland (French) _______.........__ 2. .- SR. a RL 3: 1 | the p 
Tener... .2s6h.ds om aay a its eg ote 100 2 | 26 19 | ‘7 &, 
Yap and other PacificIsiands. BO TR a eee a opera 
RE dinaccidabitinsscarhaneb~ oannees 671 1 21 13 | ; TI 
RELI TE ES 164, 667 585 2, 904 4,775 | 8, 264 th | 
= = = e ¢ 
Nonquota countries ; 
SE SS a see See Se Spee ees 8, 145 3 8, 148 Uni 
A pete a ES ie eee Sees HPS) Ree enon. gree aad Ta 122 of con 
ESF SR PRY RRRIRESY "eee ¢ || SURE SERRpere Catan ga aetaneteaeierag 3, 045 : 
SES PARE 6 RN Spy Soy ce >. . Re Eabereeaees oS See 1, 489 emigr 
Tisminicen SS ES SES: ¢ SO ate. Ee Seo Se 108 immig 
RE ae ona doth nwaviccccah d anceeatecoh thnnaos A note yy el 32 , 
te te ae et ot __... 19 —- 
dent countries of Central and South ? chang 
TS ama Pe, SEE Te See Oe ot eaten be oe aoe 665 count 
| ES a nee aa, a ae ee 13, 622 3 13, 625 of sta 
Gone Gea.....5 50... i § 164, 667 585 16, 526 4,778 | 721,389 ‘Inte 
ee 1924 (py 
1 Ineluding colonies, dependencies, or orates of this country. 
? Does not include 884 aliens, who arrived prior to the close of June 30, 1924, and admitted during (¢ 
month of July, 1924. 
[928] 
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International Conference on Emigration and Immigration. ' 


ence was held in Rome, May 15 to 31, 1924, at the invitation 

of the Italian Government. Delegates from 59 States and 
from the League of Nations and International Labor Office were in 
attendance. 

In his address at the first session the Italian Prime Minister 
declared that— 

Exchange of labor was at present more than ever an economic necessity. It 
was one of the most potent human factors in the spiritual rapprochement of 
peoples and in the reestablishment of the equilibrium of production. The 
time was therefore ripe for adding to those economic agreements which regulated 
the exchange of wealth agreements for the international protection of workers. 

The chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office emphasized the present paramount importance of the numerous 
political problems raised by the question of migration and stated 
that the more successful the conference was in solving such problems 
the greater would be the energy with which the International Labor 
Office could do its work. 

The wide scope of the conference is indicated by the variety in 
the subject matter of the resolutions of the four different sections. 

The transport and hygiene section adopted resolutions favoring— 


A* INTERNATIONAL Emigration and Immigration Confer- 


The compilation of an international sanitary code, insurance of emigrants 
against the risks of the voyage, a thorough medical inspection before departure, 
giving information concerning personal hygiene, mutual acceptance of vaccina- 
tion certificates, bilateral agreements concerning railway facilities, laying down 
minimum requirements for emigrant ships, providing a satisfactory health and 
sanitary organization at ports of embarkation, avoiding duplication of inspec- 
tors on board ship, equality of treatment of different nationalities on board 
ship, special assistance for women and children, exchange of information con- 
cerning emigrant children, enabling emigrants to make complaints to the cap- 
tain, and assistance for emigrants in countries of transit. 


The recommendations made by the section on emigrant aid were as 
follows: | 


Hostels at frontier stations, State supervision of emigrants’ lodging houses, 
provision for emigrants to apply to consuls of other nationalities if no consul of 
their own nationality is available, post cards at reduced rates for emigrants, 
compulsory deductions from wages for the maintenance of families left in the 
emigration country, international assistance for war invalids, official informa- 
tion offices, State regulation of agents, associations for assisting immigrants, 
the publication of an emigrants’ code, the participation of immigrants in co- 
operative societ and facilitating the giving of legal assistance to immigrants. 


The subjects of the resolutions of the section on immigration and 
the demand for labor in foreign countries are given below: 


Undesirable emigrants, simplification of passport formalities, State supervision 
of contracts providing for deductions from wages, the exchange of skilled workers, 
emigration of intellectual workers, respect for the religions and traditions of 
Immigrants, principles which should underlie labor contracts, exchange of demo- 
graphical information, regulations for the recruiting of bodies of workers, ex- 
change of information concerning the conditions of the labor market in the 
countries concerned, identity cards for emigrants, the international coordination 
of statistics, and measures against secret emigration. 


ss 


‘international Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, May 26 (pp. 22-24) and June 16, 
1924 (pp. 11-12), Geneva. 
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The section on the principles of international agreements proj jose, 


resolutions concerning— 


The definition of the terms “emigrant” and “ immigrant,” the principles .; ,, 
emigrant’s charter, the principles of international agreements conc. rning 
settlement, equality of treatment concerning workmen’s compensati.) {,; 
industrial accidents, eements for the continuation of an emigrant’s right ;, 
the benefits of social insurance, cooperation of administrative services f.r ¢),, 
payment of pensions under social insurance laws to beneficiaries residing a} yr.) 
and admission of foreign workers to conciliation and arbitration committ .. | 


_ A recommendation was approved at the final session for the hold. 
ing of a second conference in 1927 in an “immigration country,” 
the directing committee of the first conference to prepare for ‘the 


proposed meeting, and Rome to be the headquarters for such prep. 
arations. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Kentucky 4 


\itH respect to employers who violate labor laws it is the practice 

in Kentucky first to advise them of such infractions and then 
to allow a reasonable period in which to comply with the provisions 
they have failed to follow. The inspector has called a second time 
and in some cases a third time on these employers and has prosecuted 
only in instances where lawless intention was apparent. ‘The greater 
number of violators have promptly and gladly conformed with the 
law, and “a fine spirit of cooperation has thus been developed.” 
Labor conditions, especially for woman wage earners have been 
improved as a result of the inspection work of the State bureau of 
labor. 

Among the recommendations made by the inspection service to the 
commissioner of labor are: That an act be passed by the bureau pro- 
viding for two additional labor inspectors for work among eatabliah- 
ments employing women and children; that the salaries of labor 
inspectors be raised to $1,800 per annum and of assistant labor 
inspectors to $1,500 per annum, with necessary traveling expenses for 
both classes of these officials; and that a penalty be provided under 
the law “‘for refusal to give statistical information to inspectors.’’ 





New York 


THE following statistics on factory inspection in New York for the 

two fiscal years ending, respectively, June 30, 1923, and June 
30, 1924, are taken from The Industrial Bulletin of July, 1924, pub- 
lished by the industrial commissioner of that State. 





1 Kentucky. Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 1920-1921, and 
eleventh biennial report, 1922-1923. Frankfort, 1924, pp. 8-9. 
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INSPECTION WORK IN NEW YORK STATE 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FROM JULY 1, 1923, TO JUNE 30, 1924 


FROM JULY 1, 1922, TO JUNE 30, 19: 

















Item 1922-23 | 1923-24 Item 1922-23 
Factories: | Boilers: 

R ar inspections... ....._- 61, 807 | 63, 163 | Regular inspections_.........| 3,470 

Building surveys-_...........- 12, 239 | 45, 325 |) Compliance visits__......___- 450 

rer nspections_-___.._._. 11,802 | 30,955 Boiler certificates issued _ ____- 3, 230 

omplaints investigated_____- 794 676 Information and office calis.._| 1, 869 

Special investigations._._____- 2, 333 3, 156 || Industrial hygiene: 

Compliance visits___......._. 80,791 | 78,958 Physical examinations-_-___-- 1 304 

Department office calls__.___- , 228 3, 684 Trade disease investigations __ 18 

Information calls !_____..____- 43,788 | 56,615 Special inspections_--___.____- 1 

Mercantile establishments: Special investigations. __..___- 2, 331 

Regular inspections _-___....._| 59,061 | 83, 969 Research investigations. ___._- 878 

Special inspections-_-__.___._- 5, 126 5, 253 Special details __.............. 766 

omplaints investigated. _-___- 862 970 Yomplaints investigated._....|....__. 

Compliance visits. __......._. 33, 783 | 37,076 Information and office calls__- 994 | 

Tenements: Building construction: 
Inspection of a ments ____- 220, 330 | 310, 374 Regular inspections ---__-....-|........ 
Inspections, licensed build- one inspections ~~ -_.......-|.....--- 
i cn i lal lS eal 20,482 | 27,765 omplaints investigated......}....._-. 

Inspections, unlicensed build- Compliance visits_.......... |......-- 

eee es see aes oe 3, 576 4,603 || Mines, quarries, magazines, tun- 

Complaints investigated___-._- 377 nels, and caissons: 

Compliance visits. ._.......-- 6, 169 7, 735 Mine inspections __........... 39 

Department office calls... --. 113 151 Quarry inspections. _......... 157 

Licenses— Magazine inspections____- atcdy ay aee 
NE 1. cnn ck they ennai 1, 383 2, 518 Tunnel inspections. _......__- 28 
Canceled or revoked_...-. 2, 271 1, 153 Factory ins ions con- 

Factory permits— nected with mines and 
SAMS 3 151 325 FRR andor ae 44 
Canceled or revoked. .__-_- 182 956 Special inspections. _....___. 52 

Ss investigations....._._. 37 

ompliance visits. -........_- 370 
Complaints investigated__._..|.....__. 
Information and office calls __- 505 























1 Include visits to nonmanufacturing establishments found in buildings apparently used for | 


a Number of employees. 





sclory 


A summary of the orders, compliances, and prosecutions for the 
same two years is given below: 


NEW YORK STATE BUREAU OF INSPECTION REPORT ON ORDERS, COMPLIAN (5s, 
AND PROSECUTIONS, 19:2-23 AND 1923-24 


- 














a 
v ™ Prosecu'! 
| 1922-23 1923-24 begun 
Com- Com- ’ 
Orders pliances Orders pliances 1922-23 | 123-2 
Se tte A gee he META Rare AE Ey sais 129, 812 130, 350 182, 483 177, 170 705 
SEES UTR ae eee 78, 761 82, 012 143, 162 143, 055 322 
Licensed tenement___._..........___.- 2, 021 2, 079 2, 059 2, 199 14 
Tunnel and caisson. _____..__..._._... 22 21 21 i) ee ee 
RR TS SRN i: ALM see 1, 878 1, 761 2, 298 2, 449 — 
PU Se een: EE 9, 483 Og ewlangy 
Mine, quarry, and magazine __.._.___- 605 907 645 3 Pa 
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er WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





Georgia 









A CCORDING to the twelfth annual report of the Commissioner 

of Commerce and Labor of Georgia, there was a very large exodus 
of common labor from various sections of Georgia during 1923 
despite the fact that the State Department of Commerce and Labor 
“made every effort possible to enforce the law with reference to 
enigrant agents.’’ An amendment to this law was passed by the 
General Assembly making it obligatory for an emigrant agent to 
ive a bond “conditioned upon the payment of any just debt owed 
@ any person carried from the State.” The commissioner reports 
he has refused licenses to emigrant agents unless they furnished 


| now authorized to do business in that State. 
: For data on wages in various industries in 1923, taken from this 
report, see page 83 of this issue of the Montuiy Laspor Review. 





Tennessee 


THE working conditions ‘of women in industry in Tennessee “are 

greatly improved,” according to a report made by the chief 

factory inspector of that State, published in the Proceedings of the 

= @ Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor, held at Chattanooga May 5-7, 1924. 

The greater number of woman wage earners in Tennessee are 


found in the cotton, hosiery, spinning, and knitting mills, where 


4 Mi they work from 55 to 57 hours a week. In the overall factories 
- # women’s hours are from 44 to 52 a week; in dry goods and department 
5) i stores, 41 to 55; in candy factories, 55 to 57; in restaurants, 56 to 
‘1 #07, 7 days a week; and in Jaundries, 57. 
The chief factory inspector thinks ‘‘that the hours of woman 
‘ # workers should be reduced from 57 to 48 or 54 hours per week.” 
~ #@ He expresses disapproval of some employers working their women 
~ §@ split tricks and declares that where the labor is split there should 
be two shifts of workers so that the women pola be employed 
consecutively. 
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Washington ' 


"THE division of industrial relations of the Washington Stat, 
Department of Labor reports on the settlement of wage claings 
in 5 cities for the 18 months ending December 31, 1923, as follows. 


WAGE CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY WASHINGTON LABOR DEPARTMENT FROM | 
1922, TO DECEMBER 31, 1923 








i ~ 
Money | Daily 


















































‘hed Claims a . | 
Office | clatens settied wattle’ collected Peaaeitied | ‘col GEOR 
claims ion t} 
aii Dat 
en dicernetah tenet, me ebdetieiinenlth: 2,800 | 2, 540 260 | $165, 193. 42 | $14, 433.26 | S13 3 HE Mont 
Rl gel MELE fh hl AMM el 841 661 180 40,251.01 | 11,240.23) 57 4 
MOMNOED. 2364. ddila-<chidedasinn s-cachacndd 346 | 300 46] 12,601.73] 2,260.51| 2% MEMass 
a can Peso: A A emma Re 47 38 9 1, 242. 94 386.25); ju. 
jo EASE REED DEE RO OLE 143 102 41 4,005.01 | 2,584.00) 10 % : 
Pee ae Ok) 4,177| 3,641| 536] 223,204.11 | 30,913. 25 ' Thi 
AT separ: 
Statistics on wages of miners, women in industry, and fatalaccidents J hours 
in coal mines in the State of Washington are given on pages s4 JBsecon 
95, and 170 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. No. 1 
and | 
Other States SouT 
é 
OTHER data listed below relating to the activities of State labor nd 
offices are published in this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Re- sel 
VIEW on the pages indicated. 
Connecticut.—Recent employment statistics, page 125. Sta 
Illinois.—Recent employment statistics, page 127. Mow 
Iowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 125 and 129. Wee" 
Kentucky.—Factory inspection, page 197, PE 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 130. A’ 
Massachusetts.—Recent employment statistics, page 130. legial 
New York.—Recent employment statistics, page 131. Factory &,,,... 
inspection, page 197. 
hio.—Recent employment statistics, page 126. ’ 
Pennsylvania.—Industrial aceidents, je to June, 124, De 
page 126. Recent compensation report, page 177. ment 
isconsin.—Employment statistics, page 132. Recent compeisia- 
tion report, page 178. 
1 Washington. Department of Labor and Industries. Second report, July 1, 1922, to December 31, | 
1923. Olympia, 1924, p. 113. 
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Official—United States 


GporciA.—Commissioner of Commerce and Labor. Twelfth annual report for 
the fiscal year ending December 31,1923. Atlanta, 1924. 70 pp. 

Data from this report are published on pages 83 and 199 of this issue of the 
MontHLyY Lasor Review. 

MassacHusEeTtTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November, 1923. |Boston, 1924?] [Va- 
rious paging.| Public Document No. 15. 

This volume is composed of three parts which have already been published 
separately, viz, Part I. Thirteenth annual report on union scale of wages and 
hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1922 (Labor bulletin No. 138); Part II. Twenty- 
second annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts (Labor bulletin 
No. 139); and Part III. Statistics of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1921 
and 1922 (Labor bulletin No. 140). 

Sovra Daxota.—State Mine Inspector. Thirty-third report for 18 months’ period 
ended December 31, 1928. Lead, 1924. 40 pp. 

Includes production statistics and detailed data relating to accidents. 
WasHINGTON.— Department of Labor and Industries. Second report, July 1, 

1922, to December 31, 1923. Olympia, 1924. 120 pp. 

Statisties from this report are published on pages 84 and 170 of this issue of the 
MontHty LaBor Review. 

West Virernta.— Bureau of Labor. Labor laws of West Virginia. Charleston, 
1924. 176 pp. 

A compilation of all the West Virginia labor laws up to the close of the 1923 
legislative session. 

Unrrep Strates.— Department of Agriculture. Organization and development of 


a cooperative citrus-fruit marketing agency, by A. W. McKay and W. Mack- 
enzie Stevens. Washington, 1924. 68 pp. Department Bulletin No. 1237. 
Description of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, its history, develop- 
ment, and organization. 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Farm tenancy in the 
United States. An analysis of the results of the 1920 census relative to farms, 
classified by tenure, supplemented by pertinent data from other sources, by 
E. A. Goldenweiser and Leon E. Truesdell. Washington, 1924. 247 pp. 
Census Monographs IV. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Time and labor costs 
in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. Washington, 1924. wi, 154 pp. 
Wages and hours of labor series, Bulletin No. 360. 

Children’s Bureau. Administration of child labor laws: Part 5—Stand- 

ards applicable to the administration of employment certificate systems, by 

Helen Sumner Woodbury. Washington, 1924. vii, 227 pp. Bureau publi- 

cation No. 133. 


A discussion based upon studies made by the Children’s Bureau of methods of 
administering employment certificate systems in actual use in 15 States. 
“Upon this information is based the present report, which attempts to give, not 
4 description of any one system or a summary of the various systems, but a 
practical analysis of the most important features of successful methods of enfore- 
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ing child labor laws, especially the essentials of an effective employment certifi. 

cate system, the corner stone of all child labor law enforcement.”’ 

Unirep Stratres.—Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Women in \ 0.) J». 
sey industries: A study of wages and hours. Washington, 1924. », 99 yp 
Bulletin No. 87. 7 

Some of the findings of this report are given on pages 91 to 93 of this issue 
of the Montuiy LaBor Review. 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. Proceedings of national eo», 
ference on outdoor recreation, held in Washington, May 22-24, 1924. Way). 
ington, 1924. ww, 244 pp. Senate Document No. 151. 


The conference was called at the request of the President for the purpose 





formulating a national policy governing the work of State, municipal, and privat, 
agencies, and Federal bureaus which are concerned in the development ay; 
preservation of our recreational facilities. Among the subjects stressed at ty 


conference was the importance of provision of recreational facilities for Worker, 
and their families. A resolution of the convention urged that industries gy 





mercantile establishments provide for their workers ‘additional facilities {, 
organized games,’ and support municipal recreation work. 
President’s Conference on Unemployment. Committee on Seasonal (pen, 


tion in the Construction Industries. Seasonal opeiation in the constr. 
tion industries; the facts and remedies. Report and recommendations oj , 
committee of the President’s conference on unemployment. New York, Mc(ray. 
Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1924. xxx, 213 pp. 

Some of the findings of this report will be given in the November issue of the 


MonrTuaiy Lasor Review. A brief preliminary summary of the report, issued 


by the United States Department of Commerce, was noted in the Mowruur§ 


Lasor Review for September, 1924, page 222. 
(PurtipPIne IsLanps).—Governor. Annual report for the year ended |):cen- 
ber 31, 1922. Washington, 1924. 213 pp. 

The report of the Philippine Bureau of Labor, included in this report, covers 
labor inspection, interisland migration movement, strikes, claims, and complaints, 
labor accidents, employment agencies, and labor laws. During 1922 there wer 
24 strikes declared involving 14,956 employees and 1,193 establishments. Nine. 
teen of the strikes were on the question of wages. There were 469 persons i1ijured 
in industrial accidents during the year. _ Of this number 69 were fatally injured, 
17 were permanently disabled, and 287 were temporarily incapacitated for work. 
Eleven bills relating to labor were submitted to the legislature for enact:meut, 

the most important of which was a bill prohibiting employers from forcing laorers 
to buy merchandise, commodities, etc., and forbidding the payment of wages by 
_ means of tokens or objects other than legal tender currency. 





Official—F oreign Countries 
Canapa.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and 
price indexes, 1913-1923. Ottawa, 1924. 128 pp. 

Deals primarily with wholesale prices in Canada during the years 1922 and 1923, 
and is the second report on prices and price indexes issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The weighted index number has now been completed |ack 
to 1913, which year has been taken as the base year. After reviewing the course of 
wholesale prices in 1923 in general and analyzing the prices movement by com- 
modity groups in text and tabular form and by means of charts, the report gives 
tables showing the wholesale prices of the individual commodities in 1922 and 
1923, by months. Tables of index numbers of wholesale prices for the year 
1913 to 1923, classified according to chief component material, purpose, and 

origin follow. Retail prices in Canada (1913-1923) and wholesale and retail 
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ces in foreign countries are dealt w.th by the report in a secondary manner. 


pri : : ; ar ' eras 
\n appendix describes the method used in weighting the Canadian index num- 


bers. 
CanapA (Britisa Cotumsia).—Department of Labor. Annual report for the 
year ended December 31,1923. Victoria, 1924. 78 pp. 


Weekly wage rates for 1923 from this report are published on page 84 of this 
issue of the Montaty Laspor Review. 
_— (OntTarto).—Minimum Wage Board. Third annual report, 1928. Toronto, 
1924. 81 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 88 and 89 of this issue of the 
Montaty LaBor Review. 
CeyLon.—Department of Census and Statistics. Report on the Census of Ceylon, 
1921. Colombo, 1924. vi, 126 pp. Volume I, Part II. 
Gives the statistics of population and occupation. 
DeNMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Emneliste over den Danske Statistiske 


Litteratur + 1923. Copenhagen, 1924. 26 pp. Statistiske Meddelelser 4. 
Raekke, 70. Bind, 6. Haefte. 


Subject list of Danish statistical literature published in 1923. 
Statistisk Aarbog, 1924. Copenhagen, 1924. xxiii, 239 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Denmark for 1924. Contains statistics on wages, 
retail prices, soci insurance, etc. 





__ 


France.—Ministére du Travail. Contréle des assurances privées. Recueil de 
documents sur les accidents du travail. Paris, 1924. 422 pp. No. 1: Lois, 
reglements et circulaires. (1924). 

A collection of laws, regulations, and circulars relating to labor accidents and 
workmen’s compensation in France and its colonies. 
Germany.—Reichsarbeitsministerium.] Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Zahlenwer': 

tiber die Arbeiterverteilung in der deutschen Industrie, nach den Angaben der 


Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und der Bergbehérden Ende 1921. Berlin, 1924. 
135 pp. 29. Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


During the last year the German Federal Employment Service (Reichsarbeits- 
verwaltung) has published a number of maps showing the geographic distribution 
of workers in the individual industry groups. The present bulletin shows this 
distribution in table form, by States, Provinces, and Government districts. 
Great Brirain.—Mines Department. Retail prices and qualities of household 

coal. London, 1924. 43 pp. Cmd. 2185. 

A continuation of an inquiry begun in March, 1924, by the Secretary for Mines 
to determine the causes and justification for the spread between the pithead 
price of coal and the retail price to the public. The first inquiry (see MonTHLy 
Lasor Review, July, 1924, p. 270) gave details of a conference between the 
Secretary for Mines and the coal merchants’ federation. The present report 
deals with a similar conference with the representatives of cooperative societies 
to obtain comparative data. The result of the conference seems to have been 
indicative, rather than conclusive. 

Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee. First report of the committee 


appointed by the Board of Trade to allocate the fund, 1921-22. London, 
1923, 26 pp. 


— —— — Second report of the commitiee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
allocate the fund, 1923. London, 1924. 38 pp. 

These reports give an account of the distribution of the welfare fund estab- 
lished by the mining act of 1920, which is made up by a levy of 1 penny on 
every ton of coal mined each year. By the end of December, 1923, the amount 
paid into the fund from the penny levy and as interest on investments, was 
£2,284,758, and the amount authorized for expenditure on district welfare 


—_— 
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schemes was £1,556,506. Seventy-one per cent of the total amount ap propri- 
ated has been for recreation projects. The next most important group of pa), 
are for some form of health work. These account for 28 per cent of the amoung 
appropriated. The largest amount under this heading has been used for esta}, 
lishing convalescent homes, and the next for pithead baths. Additions to },,.. 
pitals already in existence and district nursing and ambulance services have 4),, 
been provided in some places. About 1 per cent of the total amount appropriate; 
for district schemes has been used for educational purposes, lectures, scholarships 
and the like. In addition to the amounts used for district schemes, appropria. 
tions are also made to aid research on a national basis into mining dangers, 4); 
measures of prevention and safety. 

Great Brrrain.—Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. F iry 

report, 1921-22. London, 1923. 35 pp. 

Second annual report, 1923. London, 1924. 42 pp. 

These reports describe the organization of the board and outline the varioi 
divisions of its work but give little account of the results of its investigati,), 
and studies which are dealt with in separate reports. 

Ministry of Health. Fifth annual report, 1923-24. London, 1924. 
172 pp. Cmd. 2218. 

Reviews the work of the year concerning public health, local government a); 
local finance, administration of the poor law, and national health insurance, and 
gives separately the report of the Welsh Board of Health. Some of the dats 
concerning housing are given on pages 164 and 165 of this issue of the Monriiy 
Lapor Review. 

Oversea Settlement Delegation to New Zealand. Report, 1928. Loniiov, 
1924. 48 pp. Cmd. 2167. 

Report of a committee sent to consider conditions affecting British migrants 
to New Zealand. In general, it was found that New Zealand is not anxious fo 
any extensive or unselected immigration. There is room for certain selected 
classes, in restricted numbers, but others are not invited. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of ass registrar for the year ending 
December 31, 1922. Part C.—Trade-unions. London, 1924. iii, 49 pp. 











Gives statistical data respecting the number of trade-unions, membership, § 


income, expenditures, unions collecting contributions for expenditure on political 

objects, and the tike. Both the number and the membership of registered 

unions showed a falling off during the year, the number sinking from 524 in 1921 

to 514 in 1922, while the membership fell from 5,453,815 to 4,505,941. Income 

and expenditure likewise showed a marked reduction during the year, the on 
exception to this being the expenditures from the political fund, which rose 

from £160,285 in 1921 to £266,984 in 1922. 

Some data are also given concerning associations of employers. These nin- 

bered 93 in 1922 against 97 in 1921. 

Inp1a (PunsaB).—{Department of Industries and Land Reeords. Inspector o 
factories.} Annual report on the working of the Indian factories act, 191! 
in the Punjab, for the year 1923. Lahore, 1924. (Various paging.) (hari. 

During the year the factory inspection force had under their supervision 3’! 
factories, employing 49,110 workers. A total of 406 accidents is reported, ! 
which 9 were fatal, 34 serious, and 363 minor. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Awomatic couplings and the safety of railrou 
workers. Geneva, 1924. 62 pp. Studies and reports, Series F, Second S«- 
tion (Safety), No. 1. 

This is a study of the safety aspect of the problem of automatic couplings ‘ 


gee how far the need for automatic couplings is supported by the facts as 
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Opri- accidents occurring in countries not using them as compared with countries in 
Dlang which they are in use. 
‘unt [vTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Economic barometers. Geneva, 1924. 56 pp. 
stab. Studies and reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 6. 
hos. The question of economic crises are discussed in this report with the view to [ 
also establishing economic barometers as a means of sustaining economic activity and 
lated thus stabilizing the labor market. 
hips, —— European housing problems since the war. Geneva, 1924. xii, 484 pp. 
pria- Studies and reports, Series G (Housing and welfare), No. 1. 
and Contains a study of methods of meeting the housing shortage in 17 European 
countries, and a summary of the general situation. Every country has expe- ' 
Firg rienced a housing shortage, which in most cases is still existent, and each has F 


adopted in greater or less degree three methods of dealing with it—protection of 
tenants by rent and tenancy legislation, by control of housing accommodation by 


rious requisitioning and rationing dwelling space, and by governmental measures to 
tions promote the building of houses. ; 
Tenants were protected partly by restricting the right of landlords to raise . 
rents and partly by limiting the right of eviction. Practically every State }. 
in Europe adopted measures of this kind. While the protection of tenants was 
and admittedly necessary, the writers of the report consider that the measures . 
and adopted for this end have hindered the return to a normal basis. Rents, 
data which usually form a material portion of the cost of living, have not been 
THLY allowed to rise to their economic value. Just so far as the rents have been 0 
restricted, wage earners, seeking an adjustment of their wages to the new eco- i 
don, nomic conditions, have been able to ignore that portion of their living expenses 
and the new scale of wages is based on fictitiously low rental values. This 
ante limitation of the wage renders it impossible for the worker to pay an economic 
8 for rent aud decreases the inducement to capital to build, thereby increasing the 
cted complexity of the probiem. 
The second method, control of housing accommodation by the Government, i 
ding was of necessity adopted during the war in regions near the front, or where 
~ war workers had to be massed in localities where accommodation was insuf- L 
ship, me ficient. Apart from these special regions, the rationing of housing space was i 
tical found principally in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. It was the ! 
ered most inconvenient and unpopular of all methods and was given up as soon as 
1921 TM circumstances permitted. t 
ome Governmental measures to provide new housing have varied from subsidies F 
only given by the State to the creation of a legal compulsion upon certain well-to-do r 


ros persons to build houses. Up to December, 1923, this latter measure had been 
adopted only by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, in which it is said to have 
Un produced good results, but it was at that time under consideration in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia also. 
x 7 gedaer titncen: 1920-1923. Geneva, 1924. 154 pp. Studies and reports, 
A Series C (Unemployment), No. 8. 

This is a study of the unemployment crisis in the different countries during 
the years 1920 to 1923, ‘‘showing relationship between general changes in un- 
employment, as illustrated by the most reliable national statistics, and other 

| important economic factors for which regular statistics were also available.” 
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road ore . : 7 
So¢- — pantogment in its national and international aspects. Geneva, 1924. 


227 pp. tudies and reports, Series C (Unemployment), No. 9. 
is to The proceedings of a three days’ conference on unemployment held at the 
« t0 London School of Economics in March, 1924. Questions of international trade, 
financial factors, provision of work for the unemployed, unemployment insur- 
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ance, the relation of hours and wages to unemployment, and migration Wer 
among the subjects considered. 
Iraty.— Ministero dell’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro 

della Previdenza Sociale. I conflitti del lavoro in Italia nel decennio 5; 


1923 (dati statistici). Rome, 1924. 331 pP- Supplemento No. 38 al“ Bolly, 
tino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. 


A bulletin of comparative statistics on labor disputes in Italy during the te. 
year period 1914 to 1923, showing in detail the number of industrial and ag; J” 
cultural strikes and lockouts, strikers and locked-out workers, and working-d,), of pl 
lost, by industry groups, months, geographical distribution, duration, cause, I B24 
results, and organization directing the conflict. rT 
Japan.—Direction de la Statistique Générale. Résumé statistique de 1’ LE mnpiy ther 

du Japon. 38¢ année. Tokyo, 1924. ix, 181 pp. 

The Japan statistical yearbook for 1923 contains tables covering the numbe pent 
of industrial establishments, the number of employees, and wages and hou, Hon 
of labor for different periods between 1911 and the first half of 1922. Moy 
recent figures were not availabie in many cases owing to the earthquake in Sq. A bi 
tember, 1923. Bea! 
Norway.—[{Departementet for Sociale Saker.} Statistiske Centralbyr&. —[,, | 

an ped em Christiania, 1924. 6*, 31 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistik} 

Report on wages in Norway in 1923 issued by the Central Statistical Bureg note 
A summary of this report taken from a consular report was published in th por 
September, 1924, issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review (pp. 78, 79). ~— 
PoLtanp.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la Républiqu re 

Polonaise. II Année, 1923. Warsaw, 1924. XVIII, 223 pp. hi ‘ 

The Polish statistical yearbook contains a section on social statistics coverin ii : 
the labor market, number of workers employed, employment offices, wage 
strikes and lockouts, accidents, and sickness insurance. The data relate i eas 


most cases to the years 1922 and 1923. | = 


Swepen.—Socialdepartementet. Siatistiska Centralbyrin. Statistisk ‘rs\lfl onic, 
for Sverige. vte Grgdngen, 1924. Stockholm, 1924. xiii, 8302 pp. 


Statistical yearbook for Sweden for 1924. Contains statistics on labor dis 
putes, collective agreements, wages, etc. . 
SwiITzERLAND (BERN).—Statistisches Amt der Stadt Bern. Die Wohnverhéliniuf/} Ar 

in der Stadt Bern nach den Ergebnissen der Wohnungszahlung vom 1. Dezembe HRM 93 of 


1920. [1923.) Bern, iv, 192 pp. Charts. Beitrage zur Statistik der Siot 
Bern, Heft 6. 


This bulletin of the municipal statistical office of the city of Bern, Switzerland 
based on a housing census taken on December 1, 1920, shows in a very detailel The 
manner, the housing conditions in the city of Bern on that date. ' 
Union or Sourn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearol 

of the Union, and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland _ Protectorate, and Swazilan 
retoria, 1924. xxvii, 1,103 pp. No.6,19238. Illustrations, maps, chars. ‘ 

Contains detailed statistical information, mainly for the period 1910 to 1{2. yp scus 
Among the subjects considered are “Labor and industrial conditions” s(fxric 
‘Prices and variations in the cost of living.”’ f 
Unofhcial 7 
yf var 
Arxins, Wituarp E., anp Lasswexut, Haroitpv D. Labor attitudes and problem fe?3 i 

-New York, Prentice-Hall (Inc.), 1924. xi, 520 pp. ITCH 

This is primarily a textbook for college students, having for its purpose a mot 1! 
intimate consideration of the worker in society than is afforded by many of ("i The 
current works on labor problems. It is believed by the authors, however, thiifrial w 
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Wer [EE from its method of approach to these problems it will adapt itself to the needs of 
yarious other student groups. There is a general survey of the composition and 

‘oro aa pumber Of the working population and of the attitude of various groups such as 
1914. the coal miners, iron and steel workers, farmers and agricultural laborers, migra- 
Bolle. tory workers, unskilled women operatives, and the clothing workers. Other 
sections of the book deal with the position of workers under machine industry, 
standards of living, the struggle for status through organization, and the assertion 


| a of publie interests through community action. 
Cay 


Ages, 


€ tep. 


BEAUDEMOULIN, JEAN. La loi de huit heures. Enquéte sur son application et sur 
les loisirs de V’ouvrier. Paris, Librarie Dalloz, 1924. 275 pp. 


| The text of the French eight-hour law of April 23, 1919 is given together with 
pin HE the regulations applying it to particular industries and the temporary and perma- 
pent exceptions allowed in the application of the law. The study of the utiliza- 


os tion of the leisure time secured to the workers as a result of the shorter workday 
mr overs the experience in different sections of the country and in different industries. 
re A bibliography is appended. 

| aN 


Besrens, KE. Beppineton. The International Labor Office. (League of Nations.) 
A survey of certain problems of international administration. London, Leonard 
Parsons, 1924. 220 pp. 

The writer has analyzed the methods of procedure developed by the Inter- 
national Labor Office in dealing with labor problems from an international 
stan“ point. 

Broveuton, G. M. Labor in Indian Industries. Oxford University Press, 1924. 
vi, 214 pp. 

A study of the progress of the industrial revolution in India, the sources from 
which industrial labor is secured, the extent of the demand for it, the conditions 
pf employment, and of ameliorative measures undertaken by the State, the 
pmployers, the employees, and by social agencies. The author was adviser in the 
sLabor Bureau of the Indian Government from July, 1920, to December, 1922, 
und the text is based largely on inquiries and observations made during that 
period . 
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OLORADO STaTeE FEDERATION oF LaBor. Official proceedings of the twenty- 
ninth annual convention, Pueblo, June 2-5, 1924, and the third Biennial Labor 
Political Convention, June 6, 1924. 1924. 95 pp. 


A report on workers’ education from these proceedings is published on page 
83 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
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Stam 
ONSERVATIVE LaBor (Psgeup.). Trade recovery and the relief of unemployment. 
London, Heath Cranton (Ltd.), 1924. 88 pp. 


The writer discusses British economic conditions as affecting the interests of 
pbor from the international and national points of view. In the first case trade 
very and the relief of unemployment are dealt with in relation to German 
eparations and the establishment of a stable currency in the different Kuropean 
ountries, while in the second case the policies of free trade and protection are 
liscussed in their relation to the internal life of the country. 

XPLOITATIONS AGRICOLES. Recueil de documents relatifs a l’application de la lo- 


du 16 Décembre, 1922, sur les accidents du travail agricole. Paris, Berger 
Levrault, [1924]. 150 pp. 


A collection of documents relating to agricultural labor accidents. The text 
f various laws and decrees relating to industrial accidents enacted from 1898 to 
923 is included. 


itch, Joun A. The causes of industrial unrest. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1924. xiv, 424 pp. 
The reactions of the workers to the facts of industrial life which result in indus 


rial unrest are chiefly interpreted by the writer from the most striking conditions 
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contributing to that unrest. The writer believes that it does not make sy), 
difference, as far as the psychological effects are concerned, whether or »..; the 
harshest forms of opposition are characteristic of employers as a whole, sii. the 
effect of these harsher methods is felt not only by the particular employees y), 
experience them but by the entire working class. The primary purpose «f the 
book, therefore, is “to show that, whether the activities of working people jy 
the defense or in the extension of what they believe to be their rights are wise » 
unwise, they are not irrational.’”’ There is a list of reading references fo! Wing 
each chapter. 
Grirritts, CHartes H. Fundamentals of vocational psychology. New Yor! Th, 
Macmillan Co., 1924. xiii, 372 pp. 
A textbook for the use of classes in vocational psychology in which the finds. 


mental problems of a psychological nature with which both the employ men 
manager and the vocational counselor have to deal are given consider:tipy, 
General principles, methods, and technique have been emphasized rather thay 
practical rules. 

Gumpert, Fritz. Die Bildungsbestrebungen der freien Gewerkschaften. Jeng, 


Gustav Fischer, 1923. 150 pp. Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaftlichey 
Seminars zu Jena, Sechzehnter Band, Drittes Heft. 


A monograph on the educational activities of the German Free (socia!- emp. 
cratic) Trade-Unions. After giving a brief historical sketch of the precursors of 
the modern trade-union movement in Germany the author describes in deta 
the educational work of the German Free Trade-Unions in training trade-\nioy 
officers and functionaries, educating the rank and file of the membership \i)ra- 
ries, lectures, trade-union press, etc.), in maintaining vocational training s0\)00\s, 
and finally in training trade-union members for membership in werks covincils. 
A brief bibliography concludes the volume. 

Hatuswortnh, J. Commercial employees and protective legislation. London, 
Labour Publishing Co. (Lid.), 1924. 96 pp. 

Gives a brief résumé of legislation concerning shop employees, with a discus 
sion of proposed legislation for their better protection in such matters as hours, 
health conditions, and the like. 

Heyrvon, J. K. Wage-slavery. London, John Lane, The Bodley Head (1d), 
1924. 215 pp. ~ 

The author, an Australian, attempts to define what the workingman actually 

wants and to show him the way to secure it. 


Jounston, G. A. International social progress. The work of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Nations. London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Lid.), 1924. 263 pp. 

The introduction contains a general analysis of the conditions of social progress, 
after which an account is given of the work of the International Labor Org:iiza- 
tion during the four years it has been in existence, showing the contributions the 


organization has been able to make toward social reform. 
Kipp, James. Unity in industry. London, John Murray, 1924. 160 pp 

A program for the development of trade-unionism along lines whic! wil 
identify it with the interests of industry. The writer believes that trade 
unionism has suffered serious misdirection, with the result that its great poss 
bilities have been obscured. 
Lasce.ies, E. C. P., and Buttock, 8.8. Dock labor and decasualization. Lor 

don, P. 8S. King & Son (Lid.), 1924. xi, 201 pp. 

The problem of underemployment among dock workers in England has «gail 
been brought to the attention of the public in that country through the national 
dock strike of February, 1924, and the agreement, in the settlement of the strike, 
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for an immediate joint inquiry into the application of a scheme of decasualization. 
With a view to aiding the solution of the problem the writer presents a survey of 
the situation at the present time, an examination of certain circumstances which 
pave affected the industry since the war, and an account of recent experiments 


in reform. 


LucxiesH, Marrugw. Light and work. A discussion of quality and quantity of 
light in relation to effective vision and efficient work. New York, D.Van Nostrand 
Co., 1924. zi, 296 pp. Illustrated. 


The writer discusses the relation of light to life, outdoors and indoors daylight, 
the various forms of artificial light, the eost of artificial light, iluminants, and 
color, the quality of light, fundamentals of vision, the effect of proper lighting on 
production, and the most effective means of securing satisfactory lighting condi- 
tions. An attempt is made to establish the best range of Mumination intensity 
and also the best quality of light for effective work. The volume is intended for 
the use of “‘lighting specialists, employers, workers, and all others interested in 
lighting in relation to the safety, the efficiency, the production, and the happi- 
ness of mankind in the field of work.”’ 

Misinc AssociaTion or Great Britain. Historical Review of Coal Mining. 
London, Fleetway Press (Ltd.), [1924]. xv, 463 pp. Illustrated. 

A historical review of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain compiled for 
the Mining Association for the purpose of supplementing and elucidating the 
historical exhibit of models in the mining exhibition hall at the Wembley Expo- 
sition. The various chapters are contributed by mining experts and the iast 
two contain an account of trade-union organization among the miners, by Frank 
Hodges, M. P., and a history of employers’ organizations by W. A. Lee, secretary 
of the Mining Association of Great Britain. In the appendix the models and 
exhibits are described and illustrated. 

NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The building situation. New 
York, 1924. vi, 31 pp. Special report No. 29. 

A brief summary of developments in the building industry, with particular refer- 
ence to their bearing upon the housing situation. Emphasis is laid upon the need 
of organizing the industry so as to relate supply and demand more closely than is 
now done, and thereby doing away with the violent fluctuations in employment 
and output which have marked the past. This ean be accomplished only on a 
basis of comprehensive information concerning the building needs and resources 
both of the country as a whole and of the particular locality. 

Servants or Inpia Socrery. All-India Trade-Union Bulletin. Bombay, Sand- 
hurst Road, Girgaon, 1924. 4 pp. Vol. I, No. I. 

The first issue of a new monthly whose purpose is to serve primarily as a brief 
record of the trade-union movement in India, but it is planned to include also a 
monthly summary of events affecting Indian labor interests, to publish from 
time to time lists of the important trade-unions, with their officers, membership, 
and addresses, and to serve, as far as possible, as a bureau of information con- 
cerning the labor movement in India. 


Suurick, A. T. The coalindustry. Boston, Little, Brown, & Co., 1924. xx, 383 pp. 

The purpose of the writer has been to furnish an account of the coal industry, 
freed from the necessarily technical presentation of the reports of the United States 
Coal Commission, which will give a composite picture of the industry from the mine 
tothe consumer’s bin. It includes an account of the coal fields of the country, a 
description of early and modern mining methods, methods of coal distribution, 
and economic and sociological conditions. Various statistical tables are ap- 
pended, 





